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Issues,  Actions  and 
People  Highlighted  in 
New  Series  on  State 
Government 


A new  weekly  television  series  focusing  on 
activities  of  Pennsylvania  state  government 
will  highlight  the  1 975-76  season  on  PPTN. 
Beginning  the  first  week  in  January,  The 
People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report  will 
cover  legislative,  administrative,  agency 
and  other  state  government  activities. 

“The  objectives  of  the  series  are  to 
inform  and  involve  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  workings  of  their  state  government,” 
explains  PPTN  General  Manager  David  H. 
Leonard.  “In  a recent  statewide  survey 
taken  by  PPTN,  we  discovered  that  ovei 
two-thirds  of  those  who  responded 
wanted  public  television  to  give  them 
information  on  how  government  works, 
what  it’s  doing  to  alleviate  economic  and 
other  problems,  and  how  they  can 
participate  at  the  local  and  state  level. 

We’re  hopeful  this  new  series  will  effective- 
ly address  that  need.” 

The  People’s  Business:  Harrisburg 
Report  is  scheduled  to  begin  Friday, 

January  9,  1976,  on  the  seven  PPTN 
member  stations.  The  30-minute  program 
will  include  on-site  capitol  coverage  of 
legislative  and  other  hearings,  interviews 
with  newsmakers  as  well  as  local  and 
regional  reports  on  statewide  issues. 

The  new  series  will  be  topical,  following 
the  issues,  personalities,  and  operations 
of  state  government  in  action. 

A primary  objective  of  the  series,  as 
defined  by  the  PPTN  Network  Operations 
Committee,  is  to  inform  the  viewer  on 
the  workings  of  state  government  — how 
the  General  Assembly  is  organized  and 
functions,  how  administrative  agencies 
perform  their  duties,  and  the  functions 


and  organization  of  the  courts.  To  achieve 
this  objective.  The  People’s  Business: 
Harrisburg  Report  will  examine  major 
legislative  issues,  following  their  progress 
throughout  the  year  and  thereby  providing 
an  explanation  of  the  legislative  process. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  bacKground 
features  designed  to  provide  information 
on  legislative  organization  and  operation; 
pre-recorded  coverage  of  major  legislative 
events  — hearings,  floor  debate  and  committee 
hearings;  documentary  segments  probing 
issues  before  the  legislature,  and  interviews 
with  informed  people  in  and  out  of 
government  concerning  issues  under  consider- 
ation. 

In  conjunction  with  The  People’s 
Business:  Harrisburg  Report,  PPTN  is  or- 
ganizing a community  involvement  effort. 
Citizen  feedback  will  be  solicited  on  the 
program  through  broadcasts  of  “mini 
town  meetings”  where  issues  before  the 
legislature  can  be  debated.  Documentary 
segments  informing  people  how  they  can 
become  involved  will  also  be  presented. 

PPTN  plans  to  inform  civic  groups  through- 
out the  state  of  the  program  and  the  issues 
under  consideration.  Supplemental  printed 
materials  will  be  distributed  for  use  in 
discussion  groups  by  students  and  civic 
groups. 

As  an  introduction  to  The  People’s 
Business:  Harrisburg  Report,  PPTN  will 
produce  and  broadcast  three  “specials” 
between  nowand  January.  They  will  use  the 
format  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  the 
series.  Detailed  information  on  the  specials 
will  be  distributed  to  the  press,  state 
government  and  civic  groups  as  details  of 
their  content  are  determined. 


Pennsylvania  State 
Representatives  last  year.  Similar  coverage  wi 
(Photo  courtesy  WITF/Hershey) 


tatives  are  sworn  in  during  televised  coverage  of  the  opening  session  of  the  House  of 
be  part  of  the  new  PPTN  series,  The  People's  Business;  Harrisburg  Report. 
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National  Geographic 
Specials  Move  to 
Public  Television 


Through  the  efforts  of  WQED/Pittsburgh, 
public  TV  will  be  the  new  home  for  the 
award-winning  National  Geographic  Television 
Specials  this  season. 

For  the  past  nine  years,  the  National 
Geographic  Specials  have  been  broadcast 
over  commercial  television.  These  programs 
have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  their  move 
to  public  TV  is  seen  as  a major  step  in 
building  the  public  TV  audience. 

WQED  will  bring  the  series  of  hour-long 
specials  to  a national  audience  through  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  under  a 
$3.7  million  grant  from  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation. 

The  first  special.  The  Incredible  Machine, 
will  be  broadcast  October  28,  at  7:30  pm. 

With  sophisticated  photographic  techniques 
used  by  doctors  to  examine  the  inside  of  the 
body,  the  program  takes  the  viewer  on  a 
remarkable  journey  through  our  inner  organs 
and  tissues,  including  the  microscopic 
workings  of  the  inner  ear.  The  program  also 
features  an  experiment  in  bio-feedback,  the 
process  by  which  we  learn  to  recognize  and 
control  our  own  brainwaves;  unusual  x-ray 
views  of  the  intricate  movements  of  the 
skeleton  and  joints;  and  — for  the  first  time 
on  television  — a look  inside  the  womb  at  the 
actual  process  of  conception,  fertilization, 
and  early  pregnancy. 


Other  programs  planned  for  the  series 
this  year  include:  This  Britain:  Heritage 
of  the  Sea,  a deeply  human  story  of  a 
people  whose  lives  for  centuries  have  been 
shaped  by  the  sea;  Search  For  the  Great 
Apes,  a documentation  of  part  of  the  world- 
wide effort  to  understand  these  awesome 
creatures;  and  The  Animals  Nobody  Loved, 
a look  at  the  “varmints”  of  the  once  wild 
West  — the  coyote,  rattlesnake,  and  mustang. 


Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  times 
and  dates  in  your  area. 


A volunteer  subject  demonstrates  that  "brain  power 
move  a toy  train.  This  bio-feedback  experiment  isshov 
The  Incredible  Machine,  first  of  the  National  Geogri 
Specials  brought  to  public  TV  by  WQED/Pittsb 
(Photo  courtesy  Mickey  Pfieger/National  Geogn 
Society) 


The  Land  Use  Battle: 
PPTN  Fights  to 
Increase 
Public  Awareness 


Land,  and  the  way  we  use  it,  is  a 
controversial  and  multi-faceted  issue. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  public  awareness  and 
involvement,  PPTN  this  month  is  broad- 
casting a number  of  programs  focusing  on 
land  use.  They  include: 

Land:  The  Common  Wealth,  a 60-minute 
documentary  to  be  broadcast  Thursday, 
October  2,  which  surveys  land  use  problems 
in  Pennsylvania  and  assesses  their  implications 
for  public  policy.  The  program  delves  into 
the  problems  of  resources  under  pressure; 
critical  resource  areas  such  as  wilderness, 
natural  areas  and  wetlands;  and  the  balance 
of  private  versus  public  interests  and 
state  versus  local  roles  in  land  use  planning. 

Lancaster  County  farmland,  the  northeast 
Pennsylvania  floodplain,  Stoney  Creek  Valley 
near  Harrisburg,  the  Poconos,  and  Tinicum 
Marshin  Philadelphia  are  among  the  locations 
featured.  Spokesmen  include  Art  Davis, 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Policy 
Project;  Maurice  Goddard,  State  Secretary 
of  Environmental  Resources;  Herbert  Packer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Builders  Association;  and 
Edward  Simon,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
State  Planning  and  Development. 

People,  Places,  Things,  Now,  a weekly  PPTN 
public  affairs  series,  also  focuses  on  land 
use.  “Pennsylvania  Land  Use:  Who’s  In 
Charge?”  features  a critical  analysis  of  Land: 
The  Common  Wealth  by  statewide  representa- 
tives of  the  Pennsylvania  Planning  Association 
attending  the  1 975  annual  conference  of 
land  use  planners  in  Bethlehem.  It  is 
scheduled  for  broadcast  on  Friday,  October 
3.  “Land  Use:  The  State  Report”  features 


an  interview  with  Edward  Simon,  Office 
of  State  Planning  and  Development,  on 
the  report  on  a land  use  policy  program  for 
Pennsylvania.  The  report  will  be  made  public 
by  OS  PD  just  prior  to  the  broadcast 
which  will  be  Friday,  October  24. 

Farm,  Home,  and  Garden,  a nightly  pro- 
gram on  most  PPTN  member  stations,  will 
devote  a number  of  its  October  programs 
to  agricultural  land  use  planning  and  the 
issues  related  to  keeping  choice  farmland 
in  agricultural  production. 

State  of  the  Weather/Shape  of  the  World, 
another  nightly  series  on  most  PPTN  stations 
will  focus  on  land  use  issues  related  to 
energy,  transportation  and  the  environment 
during  the  week  of  September  29  through 
October  3.  The  pros  and  cons  of  state 
land  use  policy  will  also  be  considered. 

Finally,  as  part  of  its  community  out- 
reach effort,  PPTN  is  distributing  a 
pamphlet  which  briefly  outlines  the  land 
use  issue  and  describes  how  citizens 
can  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
policy.  Entitled,  Land  Use:  An  Intro- 
duction, the  pamphlet  points  out  the  con- 
sequences of  faulty  land  use  decisions, 
raises  the  philosophical  questions  in- 
volved, traces  the  history  of  land  use 
controls  and  reviews  present  discussion 
about  the  state’s  role.  Quantities  of  the 
pamphlet  are  available  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to:  Land  Use,  c/o  PPTN,  P.O. 

Box  397,  Hershey,  PA  1 7033. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast 
times  and  dates  in  your  area  for  these 
programs. 


Science,  Psychology 
nd  Drama  Featured  in 
ege  Credit  Broadcasts 


Once  upon  a time,  public  television 
was  known  as  educational  television.  Then, 
PBS  was  born,  and  educational  television 
went  “public”.  Now,  the  educational 
aspects  of  public  television  are  on  the  rise 
again  on  PPTN.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
1975-76  season,  Pennsylvanians  were  offered 
a wider  scope  of  opportunity  to  advance 
their  education  and  professional  develop- 
ment through  a greatly  expanded  program 
of  televised  college  credit  courses  on 
subjects  from  theater  to  science  and  psycho- 
logy. 

Viewers  who  enrolled  through  participat- 
ing Commonwealth  campuses  and  local 
colleges  and  universities  are  being  treated 
to  three  new  courses  consisting  of 
telecasts  viewed  at  home  over  public 
TV,  coordinated  study  materials,  and  work- 
shops and  class  meetings  with  an  instructor 
at  a predetermined  central  location.  The 
result  is  that  adults  who  might  not  be 
able  to  attend  daytime  classes  or  a full 
schedule  of  evening  classes  can  study  at 
home,  combining  their  television  viewing 
with  a less  demanding  classroom  schedule. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  courses  this 
fall  centers  around  a new  thirteen-part 
series.  Classic  Theatre:  The  Humanities 
in  Drama.  The  series  features  full-length 
dramas  selected  from  the  library  of  BBC 
television  adaptations  of  classic  plays. 

Each  program  was  chosen  for  its  excellence 
as  a television  drama  and  for  the  parti- 
cular play’s  importance  to  Western  theater. 
The  series  includes  many  truly  classic 
plays  from  Elizabethan  times  to  the  20th 
century,  beginning  with  Shakespeare’s 
“MacBeth”.  Other  plays  include  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer”, 
Voltaire’s  “Candide”,  Chekov’s  “The  Three 


Sisters”,  G.B.  Shaw’s  “Mrs.  Warren’s 
Profession”  and  others. 

Two  additional  courses  are  being  aired 
statewide  this  fall  as  part  of  ISDS,  a co- 
operative project  in  continuing  higher 
education  of  the  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versities — Penn  State,  Temple,  and  Pitt  — , 
other  colleges  and  universities,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Education  and  PPTN. 
A statewide  course  is  being  offered  around 
the  repeat  broadcast  of  Jacob  Bronowski’s 
acclaimed  The  Ascent  of  Man.  This  1 3-part 
series  explores  man’s  evolution  and  how 
science  has  contributed  to  the  shape  of 
Western  culture.  As  seen  by  millions  last 
year  on  PBS,  the  course  deals  with  the 
history  of  natural  science;  the  impact  of 
scientific  discovery  on  human  society;  the 
discovery  process;  and  the  great  scientific 
figures  who  shaped  important  aspects 
of  our  present  world. 

In  October,  ISDS  is  presenting  a new 
course.  The  Behavioral  Revolution,  a 
five-part  series  which  explores  the  new 
psychological  theories  of  behavior  modi- 
fication and  what  they  mean  for  society. 
The  programs  trace  the  evolution  of 
Western  thought  to  provide  a background 
to  behavior  theory  and  the  ethical  con- 
troversy surrounding  its  use.  Behavior 
technology,  how  it’s  applied  in  various 
settings  and  how  it  can  be  used  for  in- 
dividual problems  of  education,  therapy, 
and  major  social  issues  are  also  explored. 

In  addition,  the  course  examines  applied 
learning  theory  and  biofeedback  as 
technologies  used  to  control  the  way 
people  act. 

For  further  information  on  these  series, 
contact  your  local  public  television  station. 

Gary  Miller/WPSX 


Elizabeth  Seal,  Anthony  Ainley  and  Elaine  Taylor  are  featured  in  "Trelawny  of  the  'Wells'",  a gay  look  at  Victorian 
theatrical  life,  presented  on  Classic  Theatre:  The  Humanities  in  Drama.  The  play  airs  November  27.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


TINSTAAFL*  TINSTAAFL*, a new  13-week 
- - _ . television  series  designed  to  promote  a 

IVl63nS  BuSinSSS  better  understanding  of  the  free  enterprise 

system,  begins  this  month  on  PPTN. 
Produced  by  WITF/Hershey  with  a 
grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  series  seeks  to  overcome 
“economic  illiteracy”  and  help  viewers 
consider  business  and  economic  issues 
in  a more  informed  and  logical  way. 

The  series’  title,  TINSTAAFL* 

(*There  Is  No  Such  Thing  As  A Free 
Lunch)  is  an  acronym  which  aptly  describes 
the  theme  of  the  programs.  The  programs, 
which  begin  Thursday,  October  9,  on  the 
seven  PPTN  member  stations,  will  focus 
on  the  following  topics  (in  order  of 
appearance):  Money,  Profits,  Government 
Regulation,  Welfare/Social  Security, 

Finite  Planet,  Advertising,  Energy, 
Inflation/Recession,  Stock  Market,  Taxes, 
Transportation,  Public  Utilities,  and 
Corporate  Responsibility. 

Host/narrator  for  the  series  of  30-minute 


programs  .is  news  program  veteran  and  Bell  j 
of  Pennsylvania  public  affairs  representative, 
Richard  Mendenhall. 

The  general  format  for  each  TINSTAAFL^ 
program  will  include  a ten-minute  news-  I 
cast  focusing  on  timely  economic  trends  and, 
issues;  an  open-ended  debate  by  Pennsylvania 
college  students  on  both  sides  of  an 
economic  question  (colleges  representing  I 
all  seven  broadcast  areas  are  participating);  j 
a feature  story  related  to  the  week’s 
topic  and  taped  on  location  at  a Pennsylvania^ 
businesslir  industry;  and  an  historical  seg- 
ment highlighting  a moment,  trend,  or 
personality  in  economic  history. 

The  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce ;; 
and  PPTN  are  encouraging  classroom  and 
community  service  use  of  the  programs.  The 
series  will  be  available  on  video  cassettes 
and  a complete  set  of  the  programs  will  : 
be  placed  in  the  film  library  of  each  inter- 
mediate school  unit  in  the  State. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time 
in  your  area. 


PPTN  Receives 
National  Program 
Honors 


PPTN  has  received  the  1975  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB)  National 
Award  for  Best  News  and  Public  Affairs 
Special  Event  Coverage.  The  Award,  which 
was  presented  on  June  17,  at  CPB’s 
annual  awards  banquet,  meant  national 
recognition  for  the  seven  station  cooperative 
production  and  broadcast  of  Governor 
Milton  Shapp’s  appearance  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Contract  Practices 
last  year.  The  three-day  coverage  was 
recorded  and  broadcast  gavel-to-gavel 
on  October  4,  7,  and  8, 1 974. 

Two  PPTN  member  stations  also  captured 
national  awards  for  Station  Development: 
WVI  A/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  for  its 
membership  drive  during  “Festival  ’75”, 
a public  TV  national  membership  and  fund- 


raising campaign;  and  WHYY/Philadelphia 
for  its  annual  anniversary  awards  dinner 
honoring  local  commercial  television  station* 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  excellent 
programming. 

Both  PPTN  and  its  member  stations 
were  among  national  finalists  in  other  areas 
of  local  programming.  PPTN’s  "Pennsylvania 
Town  Meeting:  Divorce  Reform”  and 
WQED/Pittsburgh’s  “Drink,  Drank,  Drunk: 
Pennsylvania  Chaser”  received  honorable 
mention  for  News  and  Public  Affairs 
Programming.  PPTN/WHYY’s  “Twice 
Upon  a Congress”,  WHYY’s  “Mark  of  Jazz: 
Maynard  Ferguson  and  His  Band”,  and 
WQED’s  “A  Dancer’s  Story”  were  also 
recognized  as  outstanding  cultural  programs. 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem- Easton, 
WQLN/Erie,  WITF/Hershey, 
WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 
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As  Waters  Rise, 
Public  TV  Takes 
mergency  Action 


im 


When  floods  hit  many  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities in  the  wake  of  hurricane  Eloise, 
public  television  in  affected  areas  of  the  state 
mobilized  their  talents  and  resources  and 
went  into  emergency  action.  Within  hours, 
WITF/Hershey,  W VI A/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  WPSX/University  Park  pre-empted  their 
regular  schedules  to  provide  viewers  with 
up-to-the-minute  news  and  weather  reports, 
flood  assistance  services,  and  vital  health, 
nutrition  and  safety  information. 

In  an  emergency  effort  similar  to  their 
performance  during  the  flood  of  1 972, 

WITF,  working  closely  with  established  re- 
lief agencies,  organized  Operation  Comeback 
as  a clearing-house  for  flood-related  information 
and  assistance.  Over  a three-day  period,  WITF 
staff  members  assumed  the  role  of  on-air 
reporters  for  south-central  Pennsylvania. 

They  continuously  updated  information  on 
utilities,  transportation,  food  and  shelter 
stations,  industry  and  schools,  cancellations 
and  postponements,  and  government  action 
and  insurance.  In  addition  to  six  hours  of 
live  coverage,  the  station  provided  a “matching” 
service  for  those  needing  and  those  offering 
assistance.  For  this  purpose,  special  forms 
were  designed  and  a 24  hour  call-in  system 
was  organized.  Community  volunteers  operated 
telephones  in  the  studio  during  broadcast 
hours;  while  the  station’s  message  recorder 
transcribed  messages  after  hours.  With  its 
unique  coding  system.  Operation  Comeback 
matched  more  than  300  requests  for  aid  with 
those  willing  to  provide  services  ranging  from 
pumping  basements  to  moving  furniture  or 
offering  a night’s  lodging. 

WVI A delayed  its  scheduled  eight-day 
membership  drive  when  staff  members 
learned  residents  of  the  station’s  viewing 
area  along  the  Susquehanna  River  had  begun 
to  evacuate  their  homes  and  businesses. 

The  ten  phones  installed  especially  for  the 
membership  pledge  were  used  by  WVIA 
personnel  to  gather  and  broadcast  data 
from  official  sources  and  to  answer  questions 
from  viewers.  The  phones  were  also  used  to 
broadcast  live  conversations  with  police  and 
civil  defense  authorities  on  the  scene  in  the 
flood  disaster  areas.  For  eight  consecutive 
hours,  WVIA’s  Special  Flood  Report  pro- 
vided live  five-minute  broadcasts  of  flood 
news  and  developments  every  half  hour  and  a 
continuous  off-the-air  call-in  service  to 
viewers.  The  studio  continued  as  a disaster 
information  center  until  the  threat  of  major 
flooding  had  subsided. 

WPSX  brought  Pennsylvanians  the  benefit 


of  its  own  unique  pool  of  resources  — Penn 
State’s  experts  on  nutrition,  meteorology, 
health,  and  safety.  Pre-empting  previously 
recorded  segments  of  State  of  the  Weather/ 
Shape  of  the  World  and  Farm,  Flome  & 
Garden,  the  station  combined  the  two  pro- 
grams into  an  hour  special  devoted  to 
vital  information  and  advice  for  isolated 
flood  victims  and  for  those  in  threatened 
areas.  Meteorologist  Joe  Sobel  presented 
up-to-date  weather  information  and  weekend 
forecasts,  then  joined  WPSX’s  Beverlee 
Bennett  to  describe  river  conditions  around 
the  state.  Farm,  Home  & Garden  host  Ken 
Hershberger  interviewed  Donald  Daum,  an 
agricultural  engineer  and  chairman  of  the  Penn 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Emergen- 
cy Preparedness  Committee,  who  explained 
how  to  purify  water,  what  to  do  with 
garbage  and  waste  during  the  flood,  and  what 
safety  precautions  to  take  upon  entering 
a flooded  home.  The  special  report  continued 
with  Penn  State  geologist  Richard  Parizek 
who  alerted  viewers  to  the  dangers  of 
flood-related  physical  effects  such  as  land 
slides;  nutritionist  Louise  Hamilton  who 
provided  viewers  with  tips  on  food  safety 
and  precautions  to  take  in  reclaiming  canned 
goods;  and  horticulturist  Pete  Ferretti  who 
assessed  the  flood  threat  to  gardens  and 
edible  crops. 


A familiar  scene  in  many  communities  on  September 
27.  As  the  Susquehanna  and  neighboring  waterways 
overflowed  their  banks,  Public  TV  viewers  were  kept 
continuously  informed  of  flood-related  developments 
in  their  areas.  (Photo  courtesy  James  Bradley,  Allied 
Pix) 


Classrooms  Turn 
On  to  Television 


WHYY  Gives 
Commercial  TV 
What  It  Deserves 


Business  education  students  at  the  Milton  Hershey  School  are  among  hundreds  of  thousands  across  the  State  who  view 
PPTN-transmitted  ITV  programs.  (Photo courtesy  Fred  Esplin/PPTN)  1 


This  year  more  than  1 ,000,000  students 
from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  will 
view  instructional  television  (ITV)  programs 
broadcast  by  the  seven  PPTN  member  sta- 
tions. In-school  instructional  programs 
continue  to  be  a vital  part  of  the  PPTN 
program  service  as  the  total  number  of  ITV 
programs  provided  has  doubled  over  the 
past  two  years. 

PPTN’s  usual  instructional  broadcast  day 
begins  at  8:30  AM  and  continues  until  3:00 
PM,  Monday  through  Friday.  Several  stations 
begin  programming  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
one  extends  beyond  3:00  PM.  The  30-week 
schedule  begins  in  late  September  and  runs 
until  the  end  of  May,  with  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter  breaks. 

Programs  on  the  instructional  schedule  come 
from  a variety  of  sources:  through  the  Eastern 
Educational  Television  Network;  programs 
acquired  or  funded  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  (PDE);  programs 
produced  by  PPTN  member  stations;  and 
programs  from  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.  There  are  a total  of  59  programs 
available  on  the  PPTN  interconnection  this 
year.  This  is  double  the  number  offered 
during  the  1 972-73  school  year  and  an  in- 
crease of  1 1 over  last  year.  Seventeen  of 
these  59  programs  were  acquired  or  funded 
by  the  PDE.  Station  acquisitions  for  strict- 
ly local  use  raise  the  total  number  of  ITV 
programs  available  this  year  to  over  70. 

Programs  acquired  or  produced  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  and 
distributed  by  PPTN  provide  core  curricula 
material  for  school  districts.  Included  are 
such  programs  as  Inside/Out,  which  deals 
with  feelings  and  emotions,  providing  teach- 
ers with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  such 
concepts  as  death,  divorce,  love  and  other 

WHYY/Philadelphia  held  its  Third  Annual 
Awards  Telecast  on  September  26th,  a gala 
affair  at  which  WHYY  pays  tribute  to  Phila- 
delphia area  commercial  broadcasters  for 
programming  excellence. 

Winners  this  year  included  KYW/Channel  3’s 
Jessica  Savitch,  who  was  named  Philadelphia 
broadcasting’s  “Person  of  the  Year”;  Marcia- 
rose  and  John  Facenda,  who  received  the  William 
Goldman  Awards;  and  WCAU/Channel  10, 
which  was  recognized  for  a program  on 


experiences  previously  ignored  in  the  { 
classroom.  Additionally,  each  station  acquires 
or  produces  programming  on  subjects  j 

ranging  from  art  to  zoology  to  meet  the  | 

unique  needs  of  its  service  area.  t 

School  districts  receive  individual  attention 
through  person-to-person  contact  with  each 
PPTN  member  station.  Activities  vary  from 
one  station  to  another.  Frank  Dobias  re- 
ports that  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  is  in  its  second  year  of  producing 
Scholastic  Scrimmage,  a “college  bowl” 
type  quiz  show  for  senior  high  students.  At 
W VI A/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Donna  ( 

jarmusz  goes  into  the  classroom  to  teach  a ' 
lesson  using  ITV  to  help  teachers  better 
understand  how  to  effectively  use  the  ^ i 
medium.  William  Barnhart,  Allegheny  Educa-  j 
tional  Broadcast  Council  (WPSX/University  ' 
Park),  states  that  his  organization  publicizes 
parent  activities  in  local  newspapers,  comple- 
menting in-school  programs  to  foster  parent- 
child  discussion  and  utilization  of  ITV  in 
the  home  as  well  as  in  school.  In  Pittsburgh, ' 
Sara  Harvey  explains  that  WQED  this  year 
offers  simulation  games  for  fifth  and  sixth 
graders,  (based  on  the  series.  Operation 
Moon  Vigil.)  Dick  Ragan  of  WQLN/Erie 
reports  that  the  producers  of  Electric  Com-  ^ ; 
pany  visited  one  of  his  member  schools  to  ;i 
film  a teacher’s  and  student’s  utilization 
effort  of  that  program  for  use  on  a national-; 
ly  distributed  program.  And  finally,  Dick  Hair 
WITF/Hershey  announced  the  implementatioi 
of  its  new  computerized  information  system' 
for  distributing  teachers  guides  and  other  | | 
utilization  materials  to  its  member  schools  | : 
and  the  various  higher  education  institutions  j 
which  have  recently  joined  under  WITF’s  \ ■' 
newly  adopted  Higher  Education  Membershipjl 
Plan.  j ' 


patronage  jobs  in  city  government  in  the  ) 
“New  Achievement”  category,  a program  on 
the  disabled  and  another  on  crime  in  the  J 
“Public  Affairs”  category,  and  a program 
titled  The  Puerto  Rican  Choice  in  the  “Free 
Choice”  category.  i 

Nearly  700  guests  attended  the  “Awards’.’ 
dinner  which  was  initiated  in  1 973  as  an  ' 
annual  event  to  pay  tribute  to  excellence  inj 
local  commercial  broadcasting. 

j 

! 


lETRIBALEYE: 
Different  Ways  of 
Being  Human 


The  hidden  world  of  ancient  and  little- 
known  tribal  cultures  is  explored  this  month 
in  four  episodes  of  The  Tribal  Eye,  a seven 
part  series  currently  being  broadcast  by  the 
seven  PPTN  member  stations.  The  series, 
which  originates  with  the  Public  Broadcast- 


A contemporary  Eskimo  sculpture  carved  from  fossil- 
ized whalebone  is  one  of  many  cross-cultural  artifacts 
featured  in  "Across  the  Frontiers",  the  final  program  in 
The  Tribal  Eye  series.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


ing  Services  through  a grant  from  the  IBM 
Corporation,  was  filmed  and  narrated  by 
David  Attenborough,  former  programming 
director  for  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

For  two  years,  Attenborough  and  his 
filmmaking  team  visited  sixteen  countries 
from  the  Arctic  to  Africa  and  the  South  Seas 
to  film  tribal  societies,  their  rituals,  and  the 
finest  examples  of  their  arts  — masks,  carved 
statues,  goldwork,  textiles  and  bronzes. 

This  month.  The  Tribal  Eye  episodes 
include:  “Man  Blong  Custom”,  (pidgin 
English  for  “a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
ancient  customs"),  a look  at  the  highly  exotic 
traditions  of  the  Nambas,  a tribe  living  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  in  almost  total 
isolation  (November  5,  8 PM*);  “Woven 
Gardens”,  a journey  with  a nomadic  tribe 
of  Iranian  rugmakers  to  their  winter  quarters 
near  the  Persian  Gulf  (November  1 2,  8 PM*); 
“Kingdom  of  Bronze”,  a visit  to  Benin, 
Nigeria  and  an  examination  of  the  artistry 
of  the  African  bronzecasters  (November 
1 9,  8 PM*);  and  “Across  the  Frontiers”, 
a look  at  what  is  happening  to  the  world’s 
surviving  tribal  arts  as  outside  cultures 
inexorably  press  in  on  them, (November 
26,  8 PM*). 

*Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time 
and  date  in  your  area. 


WVIA  Schedule 
Draws  Praise 
rom  Senator  Kury 


Senator  Franklin  L.  Kury  of  Sunbury 
last  month  had  several  good  words  to  say 
about  WVIA/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  October  1 5,  Senator 
Kury  praised  the  station  at  length,  and  among 
other  things,  said: 

“WVIA-TV,  Channel  44  in  Pittston, 
Pennsylvania,  has  become,  through  its 
increasing  mix  in  programming,  a national 
leader  in  public  broadcasting.  On  October  1st, 
WVIA-TV  began  a schedule  that  seven  days 
a week,  all  year  around,  delivers  a unique 
mix  of  educational  programming,  family 
oriented  features,  old  films,  and,  of  course, 
the  best  children’s  programs  in  broadcasting 


from  7:00  AM  to  3:00  AM.  This  new  mix 
in  programming  seeks  to  entertain  a more 
broadly  based  audience  than  the  avant-garde 
and  highly  educated  minority  so  often  identi- 
fied with  public  television,  and  that  is  what 
public  television  is  all  about  — serving  as  many 
different  “publics”  as  possible.  It  is  with  this 
thought  that  I bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  since  WVIA  is  an  affiliate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network, 
and  I know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Channel  44.  I know  we  here  in 
Flarrisburg  note  their  accomplishments 
with  pride,  and  wish  them  continued  success 
in  the  future.” 


Ibsen's 
HEWILDDUCK: 
Public  TV  Special 


Denholm  Elliott,  the  British  star  who  spent 
three  years  as  a German  prisoner  of  war,  is 
the  prisoner  of  his  own  illusions  in  Flenrik 
Ibsen’s  “The  Wild  Duck”,  November  13  on 
most  PPTN  member  stations. 

This  gentle,  lyrical  and  often  very  funny 
drama  about  a family  forced  to  know  the 
truth  about  itself  is  presented  on  Classic 
Theatre:  The  Humanities  in  Drama. 

Elliott  stars  as  Ibsen’s  classic  dreamer, 
Ekdal,  a weak  but  contented  man  who  enjoys 
a simple  life  with  his  wife  and  young  daughter, 
a small  business  and  plans  for  a great  inven- 
tion he  would  someday  realize.  The  arrival 
of  a boyhood  friend  intrudes  upon  his 
contentment;  the  friend,  a compulsive  truth- 
teller  with  a high  moral  purpose  tarnishes 
everything  with  sinister  significance.  Can  the 
truth  be  lived  with? 

Or  will  Ekdal,  like  the  wild  duck,  re- 
treat again  into  his  fantasies  and  away  from 
the  world? 


Denholm  Elliott  stars  as  a prisoner  of  his  own  illusions  in 
Henrik  Ibsen's  "The  Wild  Duck", on  November  1 3. The 
play  also  features  Jenny  Agutter  as  his  daughter.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


Deaf  Can  Now 
''Hear''  Public 
TV  Programs 


This  season,  PPTN  is  offering  a special 
service  to  the  hearing  impaired  through  the 
broadcast  on  a regular  basis  of  a number  of 
captioned  programs. 

Captioned  programs  to  be  broadcast  by 
PPTN  member  stations  include  The  Tribal  Eye, 
a new  seven-part  look  at  tribal  art  from  all 
over  the  world  which  began  October  1 5;  a 
Masterpiece  Theatre  presentation,  “The 
Notorious  Woman,”  a seven-part  drama 
scheduled  to  begin  November  16,  and  The 
Adams  Chronicles,  a 1 3-part  dramatization 
of  the  lives  of  America’s  historic  Adams 
family  and  the  impact  that  four  generations 
of  the  family  have  had  on  American  history. 
This  program  begins  January  20, 1976. 

These  same  programs  will  be  broadcast 
at  regularly  scheduled  times  without  captions, 
but  through  the  facilities  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  and  PPTN,  they 
will  be  available  in  captioned  versions  for 
the  hearing  impaired  in  prime  time. 

Pennsylvania  was  selected  by  PBS  as 
one  of  1 8 sites  to  participate  in  the 
captioning  project  when  it  began  last  April. 
Because  of  the  limited  supply  of  technical 


decoding  equipment  necessary  to  make  the 
captioning  possible,  only  a few  broadcast 
outlets  could  participate  at  that  time. 

“We  selected  PPTN  because  it  is  a 
state  network  in  a populous  state,” 
explained  Doris  Caldwell,  PBS  Research 
Associate  in  charge  of  the  captioning  project 

Of  PPTN’s  participation  in  the 
project,  PPTN  General  Manager  David  H. 
Leonard  said,  “We  are  pleased  to  have  been 
selected  to  be  part  of  the  project  and  feel 
the  captioning  will  be  a most  welcome 
service  to  the  thousands  of  hearing  impaired 
people  of  the  state.” 

Other  public  television  stations  around 
the  country  are  now  able  to  receive  captioned 
versions  of  the  programs  originating  from 
PBS.  PPTN  member  stations,  however,  will 
be  among  the  few  with  the  added  flexability 
of  decoding  and  rescheduling  the  programs 
for  the  most  convenient  broadcast  times. 

Stations  participating  in  the  captioning 
project  include  WHYY/Philadelphia, 
WITF/Hershey,  WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
and  WQLN/Erie.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcast  times  and  dates  in  your  area. 


PBS  research  associate  Doris  Caldwell  demonstrates  how  captioning  for  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  used  on  severe 
new  public  television  programs.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 
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ncredible  Machine 
Draws  Incredible 
Audience 


The  Incredible  Machine,  the  first  of  the 
National  Geographic  Specials  presented  on  PBS 
by  WQED/Pittsbursh,  shattered  all  previous 
ratings  by  pulling  the  largest  audience  in 
public  TV  history. 

The  hour-long  special  on  the  workings  of 
the  human  body,  on  October  28th  took  36% 
of  the  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  audience, 

30%  in  Boston,  28%  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Philadelphia,  and  25%  in  San  Francisco.  The 
program  blitzed  the  competition  on  the  com- 
mercial networks.  Previous  high  audience 
shares  for  public  TV  were  between  5 and  10%. 

Reaction  to  the  program  was  positive.  It 
brought  elation  at  WQED  and  at  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  Time  magazine  called  it 
a “hopeful  blip”  adding  that,  “One  would  like 
to  entertain  idealistic  dreams  about  the  sudden 
consumer  resistance  to  business  as  usual  in 
television.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  editorialized:  “The 
best  argument  for  quality  television  programming 
was  made  last  week  by  the  viewers  in  cities  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  In  record  numbers 
the  viewers  turned  to  the  public  broadcasting 
service  stations  where  they  saw  a remarkable 
examination  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body, 

“The  one  hour  special  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  had  been  turned  down  by  the 
commercial  networks.  Its  appearance  on  public 
television  stations  turned  on  the  viewers. 

We  trust  that  commercial  programmers  got 
the  message.” 

A trade  publication.  Variety,  praised  the 
production  for  its  “brilliant”  camera  work 
and  its  “spectacular  glimpses  of  the  heart, 
blood  vessels,  inner  ear,  bones  and  joints 
(latter  by  x-ray  photography).”  Variety 
concluded  that  “If  the  remainder  match  the 
mighty  standards  of  the  debut  show,  in  both 
content  and  audience  draw,  the  escape  of  this 


venerable  series  from  commercial  to  public 
TV  will  loom  as  yet  another  programming 
booboo  in  a [commercial  TV]  season  already 
littered  by  mistakes  in  judgement.” 

Newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
the  country  praised  the  program  as  a good 
sign  for  public  television  and  an  indication  of 
public  demand  for  good  television  programming. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  underwritten  the 
series,  which  consists  of  four  specials  a year 
for  the  next  three  years  to  be  produced  by 
WQED  and  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
Other  programs  to  be  broadcast  this  year 
include,  THIS  BRITAIN:  Heritage  of  the 
Sea  (Dec.  9),  Search  for  the  Great  Apes 
(Jan.  13),  and  The  Animals  Nobody  Loved 
(Feb.  10). 


A record  public  TV  audience  watched  as  slow-motion 
photography  demonstrated  the  physical  power  and 
grace  of  man  on  The  Incredible  Machine.  (Photo 
courtesy  the  National  Geographic  Society) 


Stations  Nab 
National  Design 
Awards 


Three  PPTN  member  stations  walked 
away  with  top  honors  in  graphics  design  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
(NAEB),  held  this  year  November  16-19, 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

NAEB  “Concept  Call  Graphics”  silver 
medals  for  outstanding  promotion  materials 
were  awarded  to  WHYY/Philadelphia  for 
its  1974  Philadelphia  Folk  Festival  poster 
(designed  by  WHYY  in  conjunction  with  Frank 
Schroeder  Design,  Inc.)  and  to  WPSX/University 
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Park  for  its  poster  on  The  Behavioral 
Revolution  series  (designed  by  staff  member 
Karen  Geesaman). 

Silver  medals  for  concept  in  publication 
design  went  to  WHYY  for  brochures  and 
pamphlets  associated  with  the  1 974  special. 
Twice  Upon  A Congress  (designed  by  WHYY 
in  conjuction  with  Barbara  Paone  and  Spiro 
& Associates)  and  to  WQLN/Erie  for  printed 
materials  on  the  station’s  weekly  program. 
Guppies  to  Groupers  (designed  by  art  director 
Boi?  Banks). 
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Community  Service: 
A Partnership  with 
the  Public 


WH  YY  Auction 
Passes  Goal 


Television’s  critics  fault  it  for  being  an 
etherial  medium  — one  on  which,  they  say,  the 
message  vanishes  with  the  image  on  the  screen. 
PPTN  is  trying  to  change  that. 

As  an  integral  part  of  its  programming 
services,  PPTN  has  instituted  a Community 
Service  effort  which  attempts  to  extend  the 
influence  of  a program  beyond  its  30  to  60- 
minute  life  on  the  tube. 

“Community  Service  employs  two  main 
strategies,”  explains  Community  Service 
Director  Rick  Wolfe.  “First,  it  forms  partner- 
ships with  public  and  private  organizations 
concerned  with  the  subject  of  a particular 
program.”  The  organizations  form  an  advisory 
panel  to  help  plan,  promote  and  insure 
community  involvement. 

“The  second  strategy,”  Wolfe  continues, 

“lets  viewers  do  something  about  what  they 
see.  We  act  as  an  electronic  information 
broker,  helping  bridge  the  gap  between 
people  and  resources  available  to  them.” 
Telephone  call-in  campaigns,  distribution  of 
printed  materials  and  sponsorship  of 
community  follow-through  events  are  a few 
of  the  activities  featured. 

When  to  Say  When,  a month-long  statewide 
project  on  alcoholism  produced  for  PPTN  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh,  is  a prime  example  of 
effective  Community  Service.  Working  with 
the  Governor’s  Council  on  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  hundreds  of  state  and  local  agencies, 
WQED  and  PPTN  helped  organize  an 
extensive  public  awareness  and  public  action 
campaign  that  benefited  thousands  of 
alcoholics  and  their  families. 

The  project  was  launched  last  winter  and 
included  a multi-media  display,  operation  of 
a speakers  bureau,  distribution  of  factsheets 
on  alcoholism  and  resources  for  help,  informa- 
tion “hot  lines”  for  viewers  and  a statewide 
conference  on  alcoholism. 

PPTN’s  Community  Service  office  also 
developed  the  concept.  Do  As  I Do,  emphasizing 
the  parents’  role  in  preventing  alcohol  abuse. 
Aided  by  26  organizations,  the  project  included 
a 30-minute  program  and  supplemental 
information  booklet. 

As  a result  of  the  Community  Service  effort 
surrounding  When  to  Say  When,  alcoholism 
agencies  reported  increases  as  high  as  300% 
in  requests  for  help. 

This  past  spring,  PPTN  also  initiated  a 
Community  Service  effort  for  the  series.  To 
Age  is  Human.  PPTN  coordinated  with  the 


Gerontology  Center  at  Penn  State  and  involv^ 
hundreds  of  state  and  local  agencies  and  group; 
in  the  project.  i 

A leaflet  on  the  project  was  distributed  j 
statewide  and  over  400  clubs  and  centers  fori 
the  elderly  participated  in  the  effort.  ■ 

There  have  been  several  other  Community 
Service  projects  during  the  past  year: 

Informational  materials  on  the  health 
series.  Feeling  Good,  were  researched  and 
distributed  for  local  use.  In  Philadelphia,  WHY 
coordinated  with  local  hospitals  to  co-sponsor 
a two-day  hearing  test. 

Following  the  broadcast  of  The  Thin  Edge) 
a series  on  mental  health,  “hot  lines”  were 
in  operation  and  factsheets  distributed. 

Dozens  of  state  and  local  organizations 
concerned  with  land  use  were  involved  in 
the  WQLN/Erie  production.  Land:  The  Comro 
Wealth.  Over  12,  000  informational  brochures 
were  distributed  to  community  action 
groups  and  interested  citizens. 

Community  Service  activities  were  also 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Consumer 
Survival  Kit,  Twice  Upon  a Congress,  A 
Stitch  in  Time,  The  Green  Line,  The  Life  of 
Adolph  Hitler  and  Pennsylvania  Town 
Meeting. 

Similar  campaigns  are  planned  for  The 
People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report  and 
Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Portrait.  Both  are 
programs  coming  up  this  season. 


In  a prime  example  of  PPTN  Community  Sen/fc 
WHYY's  Reginald  Bryant  moderates  a live  call-in  pr 
gram  on  alcoholism.  (Photo  courtesy  WHY' 
Philadelphia) 


WHYY/Philadelphia’s  fifth  annual  On-Air 
Auction  exceeded  its  $300,000  goal,  making 
it  the  most  successful  ever,  according  to 
General  Manager  Warren  A.  Kraetzer. 

The  eight-day  fund  raising  event  was 
broadcast  live  from  the  WHYY  studios, 
November  8-1 5.  More  than  4,000  items  of 
merchandise,  services,  celebrity  memorabilia 
and  “once-in-a-lifetime  bargains”  were 
auctioned  off  by  guest  auctioneers. 

Among  the  items  auctioned  were  an 


antique  replica  of  a fire  engine,  a “Mike 
Douglas  Show”  backdrop  with  celebrity  i 

autographs,  Bobby  Clarke’s  hockey  stick  | 

signed  by  all  the  Flyers,  and  a personal  tour 
of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum  with  Direct^ 
Evan  Turner.  * 

The  auction  is  the  single  most  important 
annual  fund-raising  event  of  the  year  and  acc| 
for  an  important  portion  of  WHYY’s  $3.7 
million  operating  budget.  L 


THIS  BRITAIN: 
Heritage  of  the  Sea 


There  are  six  black  ravens  living  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Legend  has  it  that  should 
the  ravens  leave,  the  Tower  would  crumble  and 
great  disaster  befall  England.  John  Wilmington, 
caretaker  of  the  ravens  gingerly  clips  their 
wings:  “Well,  if  I didn’t  do  my  job,  and  the 
legend  came  true,  then  I would  have  a lot 
to  answer  for,  wouldn’t  I?’’ 

Wilmington  is  part  of  a very  special  look 
at  the  people  of  Britain  and  their  traditions 
on  the  second  of  public  broadcasting’s 
outstanding  National  Geographic  Specials, 

THIS  BRITAIN:  Heritage  of  the  Sea. 

Presented  on  PBS  by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  the 
one-hour  documentary  airs  December  9. 

The  film  features  the  story  of  a sea-faring 
people  rich  in  tradition  and  legend:  the  herring 
fishermen  who  brave  the  bitter  winter  twilight 
off  the  rugged  wind-swept  coasts  of  Scotland; 
the  watermen  and  lightermen  who  move  tugs 
and  barges  along  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries; 
Ian  MacDonald,  a cavalry  trooper  in  the  Queen’s 
Life  Guards;  and  the  Dame  of  Sark,  who  ruled 
a tiny  feudal  island  off  the  coast  of  France 
where  no  automobiles  are  allowed. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Freddy  Burwood  an  apprentice  waterman,  learns  to 
guide  barges  through  the  crowded,  narrow  shipping 
lanes  of  the  Thameson  THIS  BRITAIN:  Heritage  of  the 
Sea.  (Photo  courtesy  Sally  Greenhill/National  Geo- 
graphic Society) 


Unsung  Jerome 
Kern  Sung  on 


PPTN 


A musical  revue  of  composer  Jerome  Kern’s 
memorable  show  tunes  will  be  broadcast 
on  PPTN  in  a series  of  five  half-hour  programs 
beginning  December  4. 

The  Unsung  Jerome  Kern  features  six 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Theater 
Arts  performing  songs  composed  for  the  american 
musical  theater  between  1905  and  1 945. 

Among  the  shows  highlighted  in  the  series  are 
“Leave  it  to  Jane’’  (1917);  “The  Cat  and  the 
Fiddle’’  (1931);  “Show  Boat’’  (1936  film 
and  1946  revival);  “Roberta”  (1933);  and 
“Can’t  Help  Singing”  (1944). 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1885,  Jerome 
Kern  has  been  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  show  tune.  In  his  forty-year 
career,  he  wrote  over  1 000  songs  for  more 
than  100  musicals.  Kern’s  music  highlighted 


Ziegfield  extravaganzas,  Hammerstein 
musicals,  and  a host  of  Hollywood  film 
productions.  In  1927,  he  collaberated  with 
Oscar  Hammerstein  on  “Show  Boat”,  a music- 
al based  on  the  novel  by  Edna  Ferber.  A 
tremendous  success,  the  show  became  a 
personal  triumph  for  Kern  and  the  capstone 
of  his  career. 

Many  of  Jerome  Kern’s  once-popular 
songs  survive  now  only  on  obsolete  recordings, 
in  old  movies,  or  in  songbooks.  The  Unsung 
Jerome  Kern  features  many  of  these  tunes  — 
some  of  which  have  not  been  heard  since  their 
original  performance. 

The  series  was  produced  for  PPTN  in  the 
studios  of  WVI  A-TV/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Check  your  local  listings  for  broadcast 
time  in  your  area. 


Players  from  the  American  Society  of  Theater  Arts  perform  a medley  of  memorable  show  tunes  on  The  Unsung  Jerome 
Kern.  The  series  will  be  broadcast  on  PPTN  beginning  December  4.  (Photo  courtesy  Rick  Cannella/WVIA) 


Congress  Says  "Yes" 
to  PTV  Bill 


Public  broadcasting  inched  closer  to- 
ward long-range  federal  funding  this  past 
month  as  Congress  passed  a long  awaited 
public  broadcasting-backed  bill. 

On  November  10,  the  House  voted  336  to 
26  in  favor  of  H.R.  6461,  a bill  that  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
the  next  five  years. 

The  Senate,  on  November  1 7,  passed  a 
similar  bill  by  a margin  of  67  to  6. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  increase  in 
federal  funding  for  public  broadcasting  (both 
radio  and  TV)  beginning  with  $88  million 
in  1 976  and  rising  to  $1 60  million  in  1 980. 

The  bill  requires  the  public  broadcasting  industry 
to  match  every  federal  dollar  with  2.5  non- 
federal  dollars  (the  House  version  would 
raise  that  match  to  3 to  1 for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  authorization). 

The  bill  is  now  an  authorization  bill  only 
and  would  therefore  require  a separate 
appropriations  bill  for  the  actual  transfer 


of  funds. 

Differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  now  have  to  be  reconciled  in  a 
conference  committee.  They  include  the 
matching  provision,  an  amendment  specifying] 
that  a "significant  portion”  of  the  funds  go  ' 
to  the  development  of  instructional  programs 
and  an  amendment  on  the  application  of 
employment  nondiscrimination  requirements 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  public  broadcasting  industry  has  sough! 
such  a long-range  federal  funding  bill  since  the' 
formation  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  ; 
Broadcasting  in  1968.  Until  now,  however, 
appropriations  have  come  on  a one  or  two 
year  basis  only. 

The  federal  contribution  to  the  Corporatior 
for  Public  Broadcasting  is  far  from  dominant,  i 
It  represents  about  25%  of  the  money  avail-  i 
able  to  the  entire  national  system  and  in 
Pennsylvania  accounted  for  only  1 3%  of  i 
station  revenues  during  the  1974-75 
fiscal  year. 


Julie  Andrews 
to  Host  Public 
TV  Special 


WQED/Pittsburgh  has  announced  plans  for 
a one-hour  special  on  children’s  learning  problems 
to  be  hosted  by  actress  Julie  Andrews. 

The  program,  underwritten  by  a grant  from  the 
3M  Company,  will  be  part  of  a nationwide 
campaign  designed  to  direct  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  learning-disabled  children  to 
professional  help.  Plans  call  for  Ms.  Andrews 
to  be  videotaped  in  London  in  February.  The 
production  is  scheduled  for  broadcast  on 
PBS  in  October,  1976. 

"This  is  the  second  time  around  for  WQED 
and  3M,”  said  Tom  Skinner,  vice-president 
of  WQED  and  executive  producer  of  the  program. 
"Our  initial  association  resulted  in  ‘Drink, 

Drank,  Drunk’  with  Carol  Burnett.  We’ll 
be  using  many  of  the  successful  ‘Drink, 

Drank,  Drunk’  elements  both  in  the  show  format 
and  in  the  proposed  promotion  and  follow-up 
activities  across  the  country.  ” 

Stations  will  be  encouraged  by  incentive 
grants  and  utilization  materials  to  follow  the 
special  with  live  local  broadcasts,  hot-lines,  and 
community  activities. 


Julie  Andrews,  actress  and  author,  will  host  a spec! 
broadcast  on  chidiren's  learning  problems.  (Phol 
courtesy  WQED/Pittsburgh) 
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New  Series  on 
tate  Government 
mieres  January  9 
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A new  weekly  public  television  series  focusing 
on  activities  in  Pennsylvania  state  government 
premieres  Friday,  January  9, 1976,  at  7:30  pm 
on  the  seven  member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Television  Network  (PPTN). 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG 
REPORT  provides  a 30-minute  news  report  from 
the  Pennsylvania  capital  on  legislative,  administra- 
tive, agency  and  other  state  government  activities. 
The  program  will  also  include  filmed  reports  from 
around  the  state  on  issues  being  debated  in 
Harrisburg, 

Host  for  the  new  PPTN  series  is  John  D.  Wydra. 
Wydra  was  formerly  news  anchorman  for  KYW-TV 
in  Philadelphia  and  served  as  news  editor  and 
anchorman  for  KYW  radio. 

Reporters  for  THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS: 
HARRISBURG  REPORT  are  Dan  Testa  and 
Karen  Stone.  Testa  comes  to  PPTN  from  Florida 
where  he  covered  state  government  for  the  Florida 
Public  Radio  Network.  His  background  includes 
radio  and  television  reporting  in  Florida  and 
Pennsylvania.  Karen  Stone  was  a reporter/producer 
with  public  TV  station  WXXI,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
before  joining  PPTN.  Her  background  includes 
award-winning  reporting  for  central  New  York 
state  newspapers. 

In  describing  the  goals  of  the  new  series, 
executive  producer  Dick  Lutz  explains:  “Our 
faith  as  a society  is  in  a constitutional  government 
which  sets  forth  no  final  answers  but  provides 
instead  for  an  orderly  means  of  constantly 
seeking,  finding  and  seeking  again, 

“Public  observation  of  this  process,”  Lutz 
continues,  “is  not  just  important,  it  is  indis- 
pensable. We  are  free  people  who  ultimately  pass 
on  the  directions  our  leaders  take.  To  play  our 
part  in  that  judgement,  we  must  know  what 
government  is  doing.” 

Lutz  says  the  series  will  be  topical,  following 
the  issues,  personalities  and  operations  of  state 
government  in  action. 

On-site  capitol  coverage  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings and  other  hearings  will  be  included,  as 
will  interviews  with  newsmakers.  PPTN  member 
stations  will  also  contribute  regular  “mini- 
documentary” reports  on  issues  before  the 
legislature. 

A primary  objective  of  the  series,  as  defined 
by  PPTN  management,  is  to  introduce  the  viewer 
to  the  workings  of  state  government  — how 
the  General  Assembly  is  organized  and  functions, 
how  administrative  agencies  perform  their 
duties  and  the  functions  and  organization  of  the 
courts. 


To  achieve  this  objective,  THE  PEOPLE’S 
BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT  will 
examine  major  legislative  issues,  following  their 
progress  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  process 
explore  the  workings  of  state  government. 

“The  objective  of  the  series  is  to  inform  and 
involve  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvanfa  in  the  workings 
of  their  state  government,”  explains  PPTN  general 
manager  David  H.  Leonard.  “In  a recent  state- 
wide survey  taken  by  PPTN,  we  discovered  that 
over  two-thirds  of  those  who  responded  wanted 
public  television  to  give  them  information  on  how 
government  works,  what  it’s  doing  to  alleviate 
economic  and  other  problems,  and  how  they 
can  participate  at  the  local  and  state  level. 

We’re  hopeful  this  new  series  will  effectively 
address  that  need.” 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG 
REPORT  can  be  seen  each  Friday  night  at  7:30 
beginning  January  9th  on  the  following  PPTN 
member  stations:  WQED/Pittsburgh,  Channel  13; 
WHYY/Philadelphia,  Channel  12;  WPSX/University 
Park,  Channel  3;  WVIA/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Hazleton,  Channel  44;  WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton,  Channel  39;  WITF/Hershey, 
Channel  33;  and  WQLN/Erie,  Channel  54. 


Coverage  of  floor  debatesand  Committee  hearings  from 
the  state  capitol  highlights  The  People's  Business: 
Harrisburg  Report.  (Photo  Courtesy  Steve 
Blakely/Legislative  Information  Office) 


Why 

THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS: 
HARRISBURG 
REPORT? 


The  People  Who 
Bring  You 
THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS... 


John  Wydra 


Dan  Testa 


[Ed.  Note:  Series  producer  Dick  Lutz  has  outlined 
his  thoughts  on  press  coverage  of  government.  White 
they  were  written  for  presentation  on-air,  he  has 
permitted  them  to  be  reprinted  here.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  need  for  journalistic 
observation  of  our  government  is  founded  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  governmental  system. 

Our  society  puts  its  trust  in  process,  and  mis- 
trusts anybody  claiming  to  have  final  answers. 
Final  answers  make  us  suspicious.  They  should. 

If  final  answers  were  available,  our  legislature 
could  adjourn  a last  time,  and  leave  governing 
to  one  leader  empowered  to  use  all  available  short- 
cuts to  clearly  targeted  goals. 

Then  there  would  be  no  need  for  disagreement, 
debate,  opinion,  or  diversity.  Our  destiny  as 
a people  would  be  sealed. 

Fortunately,  our  destiny  is  unknown.  If 
we  sometimes  find  it  disconcerting  not  having 
final  answers  at  hand,  it  is  that  very  lack  of  focus 


which  keeps  diversity  and  debate  alive  . . . and] 
our  society  dynamic  and  exciting.  | 

Our  faith  as  a society  is  in  this  process  . . . J 
in  a constitutional  government  which  sets  forth 
final  answers  but  provides  instead  for  an  order!' 
means  of  constantly  seeking,  finding,  and  seekii 
again. 


Public  observation  of  this  process  is  not  just 
important.  It  is  indispensable.  For  unlike  the 
society  which  is  driven  toward  final  answers,  w 
are  free  people  who  ultimately  pass  on  the 
directions  our  leaders  take.  To  play  our  part  in 
that  judgement,  we  must  know  what  governme 
is  cfoing. 

So  journalistic  observation  is  an  integral  pari 
of  the  process.  To  know  that  procedure  is  not 
being  violated  — that  our  seeking  and  finding 
and  seeking  again  is  indeed  subject  to  the 
pressures  and  opportunities  of  diversity,  we  mu 
see  it. 


John  D.  Wydra,  a fifteen-year  veteran  of 
broadcast  journalism,  is  host  for  THE  PEOPLE’S 
BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT. 


Wydra  is  a former  weekend  news  anchormar 
and  entertainment  critic  for  KYW-TV  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  served  as  news  editor  and  anch 
man  for  KYW  radio. 

In  March,  1975,  Wydra  formed  the  John  Wy 
Production  Company,  an  independent  film  and 
audio/visual  production  house.  His  film  crews 
documented  John  Cardinal  Krol’s  Holy  Year 
Pilgrimage  to  Italy  and  the  Middle  East  during 
the  summer  of  1975. 

Wydra  also  produced  and  directed  a Revolu- 
tionary Era  play  and  film  and  acted  as  story  co 
sultant  to  Readers  Digest  Films  on  a one-hour 
Bicentennial  drama  scheduled  for  broadcast 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  in  the  spring 
of  1976.  He  also  wrote  and  narrated  two  other 
documentary  films  which  aired  on  network 
television;  “Victory  and  Death,’’  the  story  of 
Father  Maximillian  Colbe,  and  "Pilgrimage,” 
an  account  of  Cardinal  Krol’s  visit  to  Poland. 

Wydra  has  worked  as  a broadcast  journalist 
in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  New  York.  He  has 
won  numerous  journalism  awards  and  is  a menr 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Television  & 
Radio  Artists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Journa 
ism  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Press  Association 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 


Dan  Testa  is  one  of  two  full-time  reporters 
working  on  THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS: 
HARRISBURG  REPORT.  Prior  to  joining  PPT 
Testa  was  executive  producer  with  the  Florida 
Public  Radio  Network. 

Testa,  a fifteen-year  veteran  of  broadcast 
journalism,  majored  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton  School. 
He  also  holds  a master’s  degree  in  communica- 
tions from  Penn’s  Annenberg  School. 

Before  working  in  public  broadcasting,  Test 
was  producer/anchorman  for  WTLV-TV  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  a reporter  for  WCAU-TV 
in  Philadelphia,  public  affairs  director  for 
WFLN  radio  in  Philadelphia,  and  reporter/ancli 
man  for  KYW  radio  in  Philadelphia. 

Testa  says  his  personal  philosophy  of  goverr 
mental  affairs  reporting  melds  well  with  that  c? 
THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG 
REPORT:  “I  plan  to  find  out  and  report  to 
people  what  is  new  and  important  in  their  wor 
and  why  it  is  important ...  In  other  words, 
to  keep  a close  watch  on  'the  people’s  business 


Karen  Stone 


Karen  L.  Stone  is  one  of  two  full-time  reporters 
working  on  THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS: 


HARRISBURG  REPORT.  She  comes  to  PPTN 
from  public  television  station  WXXI,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  where  she  was  a producer/reporter. 

Stone  has  worked  as  a regional  and  bureau 
reporter  for  The  Geneva  Times  of  Geneva,  N.Y. 
and  as  a reporter  and  vacation  editor  for  The 
Seneca  Falls-Waterloo  Reveille. 

An  honors  graduate  of  Mynderse  Academy  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  Stone  received  her  bachelor’s 
degree  in  communications  arts  from  Cornell 
University.  During  her  college  years  she  studied 
aboard  the  traveling  university,  “World  Campus 
Afloat,’’  affiliated  with  Chapman  College  of 
Orange,  California.  During  that  time  she  visited 
thirteen  Asian  and  African  nations.  She  has  also 
studied  political  science  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  working  as  a newspaper  reporter,  she 
was  awarded  three  journalism  honors:  a first 
place  community  service  award  from  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association;  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association’s  1973  Media  Awards 
Competition  certificate  of  merit  for  an 
article  on  laws  for  juvenile  offenders;  and  an 
Associated  Press  award  for  a 1971  feature 
article. 


THE  ADAMS 
CHRONICLES: 
1750-1900 


The  Adams  Chronicles  1750-1900,  the  series 
of  13  weekly  one-hour  programs  dramatizing 
the  lives  of  America’s  historic  Adams  family, 
premieres  on  PPTN  January  20, 1976.  The  series 
is  described  as  the  largest  and  most  significant 
drama  series  to  be  produced  by  non-commercial 
television  in  the  United  States. 

Produced  by  public  television  station 
WNET/New  York,  the  series  is  made  possible 
by  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation 
and  Atlantic  Richfield  Company. 

The  Adams  Chronicles  is  a study  of  a family 
who  helped  design,  preserve  and  expand  a 
nation.  The  offices  that  John  Adams  and  his 
descendants  held  parallel  the  history  of  the  nation: 
a delegate  to  the  First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses,  Commissioner  to  France  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  first  American  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  first  Vice-President,  second 
President,  Minister  to  Prussia  and  Russia, 

Secretary  of  State,  sixth  President,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Minister  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  Civil  War,  officers  in 
the  Union  Army,  financiers  and  historians. 

Woven  among  the  events  that  shaped  the 
history  of  an  emerging  nation  are  events  that 
formulated  a family’s  personal  legacy:  John 
and  Abigail’s  lifetime  partnership,  one  of 
history’s  great  love  stories;  John  Quincy’s  fatal 
heart  attack  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the 
deaths  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
within  hours  of  each  other  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
broken  friendships  and  reconciliations;  un- 
timely deaths  of  children  and  wives;  the  challenge 
to  succeeding  generations  of  their  ancestors’ 
record  of  achievement. 


The  Adams  Chronicles  has  been  five  years  in 
the  planning  and  was  conceived  with  the  exclusive 
collaboration  of  The  Adams  Papers,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  The  Harvard 
University  Press. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  and 
date  in  your  area. 


Young  lawyer  John  Adams  seeks  the  patronage  of 
Justice  Jeremiah  Gridley  at  the  bar  in  the  first  episode  of 
The  Adams  Chronicles,  a 13-week  series  beginning 
January  20.  (Photo  courtesy  WNET/New  York) 


Introducing  SELF 
INCORPORATED 


The  period  of  early  adolescence  — between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  — is  a tumultuous 
one.  It’s  a time  of  major  physiological  changes, 
identity  crises,  “group”  pressures,  and  disturb- 
ing feelings.  It  is  a time,  too,  when  many  young 
people  need  to  think  and  talk  about  their 
emotions  and  become  aware  that  they  are  not 
alone. 

Beginning  this  month,  students  in  many 
classrooms  across  the  state  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  just  that.  As  part  of  its 


Through  stardust  and  moonbeams,  Greg  dances  with 
Laura.  But  it  happens  only  in  his  mind,  in  "Getting 
Closer",  a program  from  Self  Incorporated,  the  new 
series  for  11 -to-1 3-year-olds  beginning  this  month  on 
PPTN's  classroom  programming.  (Photo  courtesy  AIT) 


regular  instructional  television  programming, 
PPTN  will  broadcast  Self  Incorporated,  a series 
of  fifteen  programs  designed  to  stimulate  class-  , 
room  discussion  of  issues  and  problems  facing 
adolescents  and  teach  ways  of  dealing  with  them 

The  series  was  produced  at  AIT,  the  Agency  | 
for  Instructional  Television,  a non-profit  America 
Canadian  organization  which  also  produced  i 
Inside/Out,  the  winner  of  the  1 973-74  Emmy  I 
award  for  Outstanding  Instructional  Children’s  ! 
Programming.  Two  years  of  planning  went  into  | 
the  programs  which  were  funded  by  a consortium 
of  more  than  35  state  and  provincial  educational 
and  broadcast  agencies,  including  the  Pennsylvani) 
Department  of  Education. 

On  November  21, 1975,  PPTN’s  facilities 
were  used  to  present  a 90-minute  closed-circuit 
program  to  introduce  Self  Incorporated.  The  j 
program,  which  originated  from  WV I A/Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  was  interconnected  to 
PPTN’s  six  other  member  stations  in  a format 
geared  to  orient  participating  teachers,  mental 
health  workers,  couselors  and  parents  toward 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  series. 

Dr.  Sylvia  Straub  and  Robert  Fox  of  AIT 
and  j oseph  Carr  and  j ohn  Christopher  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  served  ^ 
as  an  orientation  session  panel,  reviewing  Self 
Incorporated  with  graphics  and  film  inserts 
and  answering  questions  phoned  in  from  the 
interconnected  stations.  ) 

The  Self  Incorporated  video  orientation  sessio  ■ 
— the  first  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania  — was 
favorably  received  by  participants  throughout 
the  State.  The  closed-circuit  presentation  was  | 
funded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education.  : 


QUIETVALLEY: 
A Look  at  the  Past 


The  history,  origin  and  customs  of  colonial 
Pennsylvania  farmers  is  relived  this  month  on 
Quiet  Valley,  a special  broadcast  produced  for 
PPTN  by  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. 
The  program  airs  Thursday,  January  29. 

An  original  dulcimer  interpretation  of 
traditional  folk  music  highlights  the  half-hour 
documentary  which  was  taped  at  the  Quiet 
Valley  historical  farm  museum  in  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  program  recounts  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  farmers  — where  they  came  from 


and  where  they  settled.  It  also  examines  the 
rural  lifestyle  of  the  extended  families  and,  in  j] 
some  instances,  their  indentured  servants  and  II 
slaves.  .] 

Day-to-day  activities  such  as  spinning  and 
weaving,  baking  and  beverage-making  — alcoholiii 
and  otherwise  — are  featured.  The  program  also  , 
includes  a look  at  the  average  farm,  how  it  | 
was  bought  and  cleared,  and  the  types  of  crops  ; 
its  owner  produced. 

Check  your  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  , 
and  date  in  your  area. 


Viewers  Pledge 
Support  to 
PTV  Stations 


Over  10,000  people  called  their  PPTN 
member  station  last  month  to  pledge  an  average 
of  $25  apiece  for  the  support  of  public  television. 
Viewers  across  the  state  responded  to  the  on-air  fund- 
raising campaign  during  mid-December,  contribut- 
ing a total  of  $266,008  to  six  of  PPTN’s  member 
stations. 

Some  stations  conducted  only  a two-day 
campaign,  while  others  went  a week  or  longer. 
Participating  stations  included:  WQED/Pittsburgh 
receiving  $122,378  (3,597  pledges);  WITF/Hershey 


receiving  $50,  427  (2,553  pledges);  WHYY/ 
Philadelphia  receiving  $46,995  (1,905  pledges); 
WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  receiving 
$20,608  (1,173  pledges);  WQLN/Erie  receiving 
$14,198  (789  pledges);  and  WVI A/Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton  receiving  $11,402 
(451  pledges). 

Viewer  support  is  an  important  source  of 
financing  for  public  television.  During  the  1974 
75  fiscal  year,  it  accounted  for  30%  of  Pennsyiv; 
public  TV  funding. 


Apes  Share  Top 
Billing  in  Public 
TV  Special 


i 


i 

I 


Deep  in  the  rain  forests  of  Borneo,  primatologist  Birute 
Galdikas-Brindamour  finds  herself  serving  as  a sub- 
stitute mother  for  young  orangutans  such  as  this  one. 
Meet  them  both  on  Search  for  the  Great  Apes  on 
January  13.  (Photo  courtesy  National  Geographic 
Society) 


Images  of  Aging,  a new  eight-part  series  which 
looks  at  aging  and  the  elderly  through  the  eyes 
of  filmmakers,  documentarians,  and  dramatists, 
premieres  Wednesday,  January  21 , over  PPTN. 

Produced  by  WITF/Hershey  with  a grant 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
the  series  weaves  questions  and  commentary 
together  with  existing  film  and  television  produc- 
tions on  the  elderly. 

The  series  explores  the  broad  spectrum  of 
attitudes  toward  growing  old  and  being  old  and 
examines  the  mythology  and  reality  surrounding 
aging.  WITF  Station  Manager  Robert  Larson  is 
producer/writer  and  host  for  the  series  which 
consists  of: 


“A  Matter  of  Age”  — an  introduction  to 
the  series  and  its  anthology  concept; 

“The  Zone  of  Silence”  — communication 
and  relationships  between  different  age 
groups; 

“Neither  Blessing  nor  Curse”  — the 
elderly  as  seen  by  themselves; 

“What  are  Old  People  For?”  ~ the 
elderly  as  seen  by  society; 

“No  Preface  to  Old  Age”  — a look  at 
the  thesis,  ‘No  one  knows  what  old  is 
until  he  or  she  is  old;’ 

“From  Resignation  to  Renewal”  — older 
citizens  discover  themselves  and  their 
political  power  and  influence; 

“Full  Measure  in  Every  Season”  — a goal 
for  the  future:  the  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  enjoy  a full  and  rewarding  life; 


They  fascinate  us  because  we  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  them.  Of  all  creatures  on  earth,  they 
are  the  most  human-like  — both  physically  and 
mentally.  A National  Geographic  Special  broad- 
cast enters  the  world  of  two  women  and  their 
intensive  effort  to  understand  man’s  closest  living 
relatives,  the  great  apes.  Search  for  the  Great  Apes 
is  presented  nationally  by  WQED/Pittsburgh 
for  broadcast  January  13,  at  7:30  pm. 

Birute  Galdikas-Brindamour  is  shown  carrying 
out  her  dual  mission  in  the  lush  overgrown  rain 
forest  of  Indonesian  Borneo  — the  study  of  the 
wild  orangutan,  and  the  adjustment  of  young, 
captive  orangs  to  their  natural  habitat  in  the  wild. 

Six  thousand  miles  away  in  equatorial 
Africa,  Dian  Fossey  has  lived  for  nearly  a decade 
alone  among  the  largest  and  most  feared  of  all 
the  world’s  great  apes,  the  mountain  gorilla. 

In  a unique  film  sequence,  a seven-year-old 
gorilla  picks  up  and  examines  Dian’s  notebook 
and  pencil.  Of  the  first  time  a mountain  gorilla 
touched  her,  Dian  wrote,  “For  that  fleeting 
instant,  a bridge  spanning  a chasm  of  immeasurable 
time  linked  our  two  species,  i thought  myself  the 
most  fortunate  person  in  the  world.” 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  and 
date  in  your  area. 


“Long  Life!”  — a summary  program,  affirm- 
ing new  images  and  attitudes  toward  the 
aging  and  aged. 

Check  local  listings  for  exact  date  and  broad- 
cast time  in  your  area. 


Attitudes  toward  the  elderly  and  the  process  of  growing 
old  are  examined  through  the  works  of  filmmakersand 
television  producers  on  Images  of  Aging,  an  8-week 
series  beginning  January  21.  (Graphics  courtesy 
WITF/Hershey) 


Public  Applauds 
WHY  ME? 
Campaign 


Women  — and  men,  too  — called  in  by  the 
hundreds,  worried  about  hereditary  factors  in 
breast  cancer  or  about  symptoms  they’d  noticed 
on  themselves.  There  were  letters  of  praise',  and 
a flood  of  requests  for  informational  pamphlets 
and  brochures  offered  on  the  air.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  reported  a significant  increase 
in  calls  and  visits  to  their  offices  around  the  state, 
an  increase  which  has  continued. 

It  was  all  part  of  the  response  to  a public 
television  campaign  against  breast  cancer,  and  a 
prime  example  of  Pennsylvania  public  TV’s 
commitment  to  community  service. 

In  conjunction  with  the  PBS  special  on  breast 
cancer.  Why  Me?,  broadcast  November  24,  PPTN 
member  stations  produced  local  follow-up 
programs  featuring  expert  advice  and  up-to-date 
information  on  local  resources.  They  also  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  brochures  and  flyers  and 
worked  with  media  throughout  their  viewing 
areas. 

During  the  campaign,  1 7,000  flyers  were  dis- 
tributed by  WQED/Pittsburgh  and  WHYY/Philadelphia 
alone  as  they  visited  health  centers,  doctor’s 
offices  and  libraries.  Bilingual  pamphlets  on 
breast  self-examination  and  posters  advertising  the 
campaign  were  also  distributed.  In  addition,  each 
station  placed  ads  promoting  the  programs  in 
major  newspapers  and  sent  hundreds  of  press  re- 
leases and  photographs  to  local  special  interest 
groups,  medical  bulletins  and  general  magazines. 

Phone-in  programs,  produced  by  five  PPTN 
stations,  generated  over  1,200  calls.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton  and  Hershey,  panels 
including  cancer  specialists  and  mastectomy 
patients  answered  viewer  questions  and  discussed 
points  raised  in  the  national  broadcast. 

As  stations  aired  telephone  numbers  of  local 
resource  groups,  volunteers  ranging  from  American 
Cancer  Society  members  to  local  physicians 
answered  studio  phones.  Several  hundred  callers 
requested  ACS  cancer  brochures  which  were 
advertised  on  the  air,  and  many  stations  con- 
tinued to  receive  calls  for  days  after  the  broadcast. 

WPSX/University  Park  and  WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton  produced  filmed  follow-up 


programs  featuring  interviews  with  physicians,  ^ 
cancer  research  experts  and  local  resource  ^ 
personnel.  WLVT  reported  their  local  Americani 
Cancer  Society  units  received  a substantial  1 
number  of  calls  and  letters  requesting  informatli 
in  response  to  the  Why  Me?  campaign.  ^ 

WPSX  was  swamped  with  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion. Wrote  one  viewer,  “I  thought  the  show  wa 
terrific.  I never  knew  how  to  check  for  breast 
cancer.”  Another  said,  “Your  programs  were 
very  enlightening  and  interesting.  Every  woman 
should  watch  them  and  tell  others  what  it 
was  all  about.” 

Why  Me?  follow-up  producer  Kay  Ulsh 
(WITF/Hershey)  summed  it  all  up:  "With 
a disease  where  early  detection  can  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  public 
television  campaigns  such  as  this  can  be  a vital 
service  to  the  community.” 


Actress  Lee  Grant  hosted  Why  Me?,  a prize-winnii 
documentary  on  breast  cancer  used  as  a focal  point  fi 
PPTN  member  station  community  service  campaigr 
(Photo courtesy  KNXT/Los Angeles) 
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.UKESWETLAND: 
COLONIAL  SAGA 


The  Revolutionary  War,  the  Battle  of 
Wyoming,  capture  by  Indians  and  escape, 
are  all  part  of  the  true-life  adventures 
of  Luke  Swetland  and  his  family.  Luke 
Swetland:  A Colonial  Saga  chronicles  their 
story  in  a half-hour  historical  drama  to  be 
broadcast  Thursday,  February  5 on  member 
stations  of  PPTN. 

The  Bicentennial  special  was  produced 
by  WVIA/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton 
and  is  based  on  the  personal  accounts  of 
Swetland  and  members  of  his  family  and 
on  colonial  era  history.  Their  story  reflects 
the  hardships  and  dangers  facing  many 
pioneers  who  migrated  into  fertile  lands 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  basin  during 
America’s  colonial  period. 

Through  dramatization  and  flashbacks, 
the  program  traces  the  Swetland  family’s 
first  year  in  Wyoming  Valley  at  Forty  Fort. 
It  follows  Luke  through  his  participation 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  winter 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge;  and  his 
subsequent  involvement  in  the  Battle  of 
Wyoming,  where  Indian  and  British  troops 
scalped,  burned  and  plundered  their  way 
through  his  community. 

Luke  was  also  captured  by  Indians, 
escaped,  and  eventually  settled  on  land 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  township 
of  Kingston.  His  homestead  still  stands 
and  is  now  a museum. 


Three  northeastern  Pennsylvania  amateur 
actors  volunteered  to  portray  the  early 
settlers.  The  program  was  filmed  entirely 
on  location,  ranging  from  the  Saratoga 
Battlefield  in  New  York  state,  to  an 
original  19th  century  blacksmith  shop  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Museum  in  Lancaster 
county. 

Check  local  television  listings  for  further 
broadcast  information. 


Young  Ben  Miller  listens  as  Pennsylvania  pioneer  Luke 
Swetland  recounts  his  adventures  at  Valley  Forge  in 
Luke  Swetland:  A Colonial  Saga.  (Photo  courtesy 
WVI  A/Scranton,  Wil  kes-Barre,  Hazleton) 
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“They  say  years  ago,  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  in  the  center  of  town.  People 
loved  one  another  and  helped  each  other. 

Now  you  have  the  bank  in  the  center  of 
town  and  people  love  money  and  use  one 
another.”  That’s  Harry  Haupt  the  blacksmith, 
one  of  the  colorful  “down-home”  folk 
featured  on  PPTN’s  60-minute  special, 
Kutztown  Folk  Festival.  The  program, 
which  was  produced  by  WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton,  airs  February  12. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  cu  Iture  “out  of  the  museum  and 
make  it  come  alive,”  WLVT  producer  Ken 
Gardner  visited  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  internationally  famous  folk 
festival  and  recorded  all  the  color  and 
excitement  of  the  annual  event. 

Gardner  interviews  such  diverse  types  as 
the  “chicken”  lady,  the  “mush”  lady 
(who  plays  a harmonica  and  tells  off-color 
teachers  who  discuss 

S' distinctive  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect. 
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and  a 94-year-old  man  who  is  seen  milking 
a rattlesnake. 

Viewers  will  also  be  treated  to  a look  at 
auctioneering,  shingle-making,  quilting  and 
square  dancing.  There’s  a re-creation  of 
an  Amish  wedding  and  a re-enactment  of  the 
1 809  execution  of  Susannah  Cox  — the 
last  person  hanged  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time 
and  date  in  your  area. 


Something  New . . . 


ZALMENOR 
THE  MADNESS 
OF  GOD 


Beginning  with  next  month’s  edition  of  the 
PPTN  Newsletter  and  each  month  thereafter, 
we  will  include  a four-page  insert  on  an  issue 
currently  facing  the  Commonwealth. 

These  print  supplements  will  be  prepared  by 
the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at 
WPSX-TV/University  Park  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 


College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  The  supplements  will  be 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  new  weekly 
public  affairs  series  The  People’s  Business: 
Harrisburg  Report  and  will  cover  such 
topics  as  the  state  budget,  revisions  in  the 
Pennsylvania  school  code  and  comprehensive 
health  care. 


Elie  Wiesel’s  Zalmen  or  the  Madness  of  God, 
the  mystical  drama  that  has  prompted  lavish 
praise  from  critics  will  be  seen  on  THEATER 
IN  AMERICA  Wednesday  February  18  over 
PBS. 

“If  television  were  as  good  as  this  every 
night,  most  of  the  legitimate  theaters  in 
America  could  close  down,”  raved  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  after  Zo/wer?  was 
first  telecast  last  year. 

Zalmen  or  the  Madness  of  God,  with 
the  distinguished  actor  Joseph  Wiseman  in 
the  featured  role  of  the  rabbi,  is  performed 
by  Washington,  D.C.’s  renowned  Arena  Stage 
Company,  which  gave  the  play  its  stage 
premiere  last  year. 

The  play  relates  the  tormenting  conse- 
quences of  a rabbi’s  impassioned  rebellion 
against  religious  persecution  in  Russia. 

As  one  reviewer  noted,  however,  the  drama 
probes  far  beyond  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews: 

“It  is  also  about  the  social  and  psychologic- 
al corrosion  induced  by  fear,  about  the 
pliability  of  the  human  conscience,  about 
how  ideas  can  be  imprisoned  without 
locking  up  the  believers.” 

The  story,  which  takes  place  in  a Jewish 
community  shortly  after  the  death  of  Stalin, 
was  born  in  the  author’s  mind  during  a visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965.  It  was  Yom 
Kippur  eve,  Wiesel  explains,  and  he  was  in 
a crowded  synagogue,  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  “the  handsome  but  seemingly  lifeless 
face  of  an  old  man  . . . praying  and  sighing 
as  though  in  a trance.  He  was  the  rabbi. 

An  ancient,  bewildering  sadness  emanated 
from  his  person.  He  seemed  to  be  living 
elsewhere,  resigned,  beyond  hope,  foundering 
into  a faraway  past  and  perhaps  oblivion.” 

Wiesel  transported  the  image  of  this 
defeated  man  to  another  Jewish  community 


on  another  Yom  Kippur  eve,  infused  him 
with  a kind  of  “madness,”  and  offered  him 
a chance  “to  redeem  himself.” 

In  the  play,  the  rabbie  and  his  synagogue 
council  learn  from  the  Ministry  of  Religion, 
that  a small  group  of  foreigners  traveling 
through  the  area  have  asked  to  attend  their 
high  holy  day  services  that  evening.  With  this 
information  comes  a warning  — there  is 
to  be  no  contact  with  the  visitors;  no  scenes 
or  demonstrations;  no  attempts  to  communica^ 
through  them  with  the  outside  world. 

Dominated  by  a chairman  who  believes 
that  “to  survive  we  must  bend  and  let  the 
storm  pass,”  the  council  reluctantly  but 
quietly  assents.  The  rabbi,  too,  assents. 

All  would  go  peacefully,  as  the  Ministry 
ordered,  except  for  Zalmen. 

Zalmen  is  the  synagogue  beadle.  To  the 
world  at  large  he  is  a good-natured  idiot;  | 
harmless,  fawning,  obsessed  with  serving  tea 
to  anyone  who  enters  the  synagogue.  But 
whenever  he  is  alone  with  the  rabbi,  Zal*  ' 
men’s  madness  reveals  a compelling,  mystical 
purpose. 

“Lose  yourself,  rabbi,”  he  exhorts.  j 

“Break  the  old  habits ...  say  things  you’ve  * 
never  said  . . . explore  the  obscure  zones  of  ?. 
truth  . . . Become  mad  tonight  and  fear  | 

will  shatter  at  your  feet.” 

And  though  he  protests,  that  evening 
in  his  sermon  the  rabbi  does  indeed  become 
seized  with  Zalmen’s  “Madness.”  The 
Jewish  community  and  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  are  left  equally  stunned,  equally 
uncertain  about  how  to  respond.  In  the 
inquisition  that  follows,  the  playwright  ; I 
probes  the  effects  and  the  meaning  of 
the  rabbi’s  heroic  gesture  for  freedom.  ^ 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  S 
in  your  area.  J 


Richard  Bause  is  Zalmen  and  Joseph  Wiseman  is  the  rabbi  when  THEATE  R I N AME  R ICA  encores  Elie  Wiesel's  gripping 
drama  about  Jews  in  Buss]a,  Zalmen  or  the  MMness  of  God,  on  February  18.  (Photocourtesy  WNET/New  York) 


GIFTED  HANDS  The  arts  keep  your  spirit  alive.  It’s 

visible,  and  it’s  a permanent  record  of  where 
your  head  happens  to  be  — or  your  hands  — 
at  any  given  time.”  Bill  Strickland,  a potter 
from  Pittsburgh,  shares  his  ideas  on  the 
nature  of  his  work  and  his  personal  involvement 
with  crafts.  He  is  one  of  three  talented 
Pennsylvanians  featured  this  month  in  Gifted 
Hands,  a PPTN  special  produced  by  WPSX/ 
University  Park. 

Strickland  has  combined  a talent  for  pottery 
and  a sense  of  social  responsibility  into  a 
craft  industry  for  Pittsburgh’s  poor  people. 

"I’m  very  much  into  trying  to  make  this 
society  a little  bit  better  place  for  im- 
poverished people  to  live  in,”  he  says.  He 
has  attempted  to  do  so  by  forming  a crafts- 
man’s guild  for  minority  and  young  people 
and  has  developed  a profit-making  company 
to  help  sustain  the  workshop. 

Until  recently,  Wilbert  Lauter  was  like 
the  vast  majority  of  craftsmen  who  create 
things  in  their  spare  time.  A traditional 
tinsmith,  Lauter  practiced  his  craft  while 
operating  a kitchen-cabinet  making  business. 
Recently,  however,  he  decided  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  creating  tinware,  where 
he  specializes  in  reproductions  of  colonial 
tinware  lamps  and  lanterns. 


Annette  Hobbs  began  weaving  as  a Penn 
State  student  and  now  works  at  her  profes- 
sion full-time.  A business  manager  of  a 
cooperative  arts  and  crafts  gallery,  she 
specializes  in  production  weaving.  “I  would 
rather  sell  a lot  of  weaving  to  people  for 
their  homes  than  have  a few  things  at 
very  high  prices,”  she  says.  At  especially 
busy  times  of  the  year,  her  whole  family 
becomes  involved  in  her  work. 

Gifted  Hands,  an  hour-long  docu- 
mentary, will  be  broadcast  Thursday, 
February  19.  Check  local  listings  for  exact 
time  and  date  in  your  area. 
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Wilbert  Lauter,  a tinsmith  from  Reading,  is  one  of  three 
Pennsylvania  artisans  profiled  on  Gifted  Hands.  (Photo 
courtesy  WPSX/University  Park) 


START  HERE: 
SI  ETHNIC  HISTORY 


A sixty-minute  tour  of  ethnic  Pennsylvania 
is  featured  on  START  HERE:  An  Ethnic 
History,  a PPTN  special  to  be  broadcast 
Friday,  February  26,  The  program,  which 
was  produced  by  WVIA/Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre,  is  hosted  by  author  and  Mahanoy  City 
native  Arthur  Lewis  (“Lament  for  the  Molly 
Maguires”  and  “The  Day  They  Shook 


Arthur  Lewis,  host  of  Start  Here:  An  Ethnic  History 


the  Plum  Tree”). 

Lewis  offers  his  personal  view  of  Pennsyl- 
vania history  as  he  travels  to  a variety  of 
locations  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Harrisburg  are  visited  as  well  as  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  Bethlehem  and  Lancaster  County. 

Here  various  aspects  of  ethnic  life  are 
examined  as  Lewis  looks  at  the  role  of  each 
group  in  the  building  of  modern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Lewis’  personal  stories  reveal  patterns 
of  discrimination,  the  degree  of  assimila- 
tion, and  the  involvement  in  politics  of  many 
of  the  ethnic  groups  surveyed. 

Arthur  Lewis’  ethnic  “tour”  includes  a 
look  at  Quakers,  Germans,  Scotch-lrish, 

Welsh,  Irish,  Italian,  Jewish,  Eastern  Euro- 
pean, Black  and  Puerto  Rican  peoples  around 
the  state. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date 
and  time  in  your  area. 


Quimby  Scores  Professor  Fred  Quimby,  resident  spoofster 
in  Chiraao  permanent  fixture  on  PPTN’s  1975 

y Pennsylvania  Magazine  series,  has  finally 

received  his  just  deserts.  At  the  11th  annual 
Chicago  International  Film  Festival,  two  of 
WQLN/Erie’s  “Quimby”  episodes  won 
Certificate  of  Merit  awards  in  the  Public 
Affairs:  Local  Television  category.  The 
winning  episodes  were  “The  Galbraith  Factor” 
in  which  (Quimby  attempts  to  explain  why 
certain  people  become  famous  and  others  do 
not;  and  “Wild  Fiefdom”  featuring  Quimby 
and  crew  stalking  a wild  turtle  through 
backyard  suburbia. 

The  segments  are  produced  and  directed 
by  WQLN’s  Tony  Machi,  and  written  and 
performed  by  actor  Bill  Frazier.  A series  of 
new  “Professor  Quimby”  segments  can 
currently  be  seen  on  PPTN’s  weekly  series. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  Harrisburg 
Report,  Fridays  at  7:30pm. 


Professor  Fred  Quimby,  PPTN's  illustrious  historian, 
editor  cum  journalist,  received  honors  from  the  Chicago 
International  Film  Festival  for  his  segments  on  PPTN 
programs.  (Photo  courtesy  WQLN/Erie) 


Diane  Cromer 
Reports  for 
THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS 


THE  ANIMALS 
NOBODY  LOVED 


ppbo 

The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 

WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVIA/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 

WQED/Pittsburgh, 

WQEX/Pittsburgh, 

WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


Diane  Cromer  is  one  of  the  contri- 
buting reporters  working  on  the  new 
PPTN  public  affairs  series,  The  People’s 
Business:  Harrisburg  Report.  Working  with 
full  time  reporters  Dan  Testa  and  Karen 
Stone,  Diane  reports  on  issues  and  activit- 


Diane  Cromer  reports  on  newsmakers  and  issues  from 
the  State  Capitol  on  The  People's  Business:  Harrisburg 
Report.  (Photo  courtesy  Selma  Perelman/PPTN) 


ies  in  state  government  through  interviews 
with  newsmakers  and  informative  back- 
ground reports. 

Diane,  23,  is  chief  of  the  Harrisburg 
bureau  of  WPVI  television  in  Philadel- 
phia and  WTAE  television  in  Pittsburgh 
and  was  formerly  with  WHP-TV  in 
Harrisburg.  She  is  a graduate  of  Northern 
York  County  School  District  and  Catawba 
College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Diane  was  active  in  sports,  debating  and 
drama  in  school  and  was  captain  of  her 
college  debating  team.  In  1971,  she  was 
President  of  Women  in  Government  and 
Senator  to  Student  Government.  She  was 
also  active  as  Director  of  Women’s 
Activities  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina 
in  1971  and  1972. 

The  People ’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report 
is  a weekly  series  focusing  on  the  activities 
of  state  government.  It  can  be  seen  every 
Friday  night  at  7:30  on  the  seven  member 
stations  of  PPTN. 


As  Americans  moved  westward  opening 
a new  land,  animals  that  stood  in  their 
way  were  hunted  down,  some  almost 
exterminated.  “Varmints”  such  as  the 
rattlesnake,  mustang,  and  coyote,  posed 
a threat  to  the  settlers’  livelihoods,  some- 
times even  their  lives,  and  few  pioneers 
doubted  they  should  be  crushed. 

Today,  these  animals  are  still  under 
attack  from  ranchers  and  cattlemen  who 
say  they  threaten  livestock.  Today,  also, 
they  have  defenders  who  insist  on  their 
right  to  live  on  the  range  unmolested. 

The  fourth  National  Geographic  special 
on  PBS,  The  Animals  Nobody  Loved, 
examines  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  looks  at  the  rattlesnake,  mustang  and 
coyote  for  what  they  really  are  — neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  simply  creatures  trying 
to  survive. 

Segments  featured  include  a dramatic 
confrontation  between  a coyote  and  a 
mother  sheep  determined  to  protect 
her  offspring;  a mustang  pursued  as  it 
competes  with  cattle  for  precious  grass 


and  water;  and  a visit  with  one  man  who 
has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  study 
and  protection  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  program,  presented  over  PPBS  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh,  is  narrated  by  actor 
Hal  Holbrook  and  is  scheduled  for  broad- 
cast Tuesday,  February  10. 


Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time 
in  your  area. 


Poised  to  strike,  the  rattlesnake  is  one  of  The  Anirtm 
Nobody  Loved  featured  in  a National  Geographi 
Special  to  be  broadcast  February  10.  (Photo  courtes 
the  National  Geographic  Society) 
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FESTIVAL  '76:  Public  TV's 
^abulous  Celebration 

More  than  160  of  the  nation’s  public 
elevision  stations,  with  national  support 
)f  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS), 
ire  offering  viewers  a celebration  of 
jutstanding  special  programming  this 
nonth,  during  the  stations’  second  an- 
lual  fund  raising  and  public  awareness 
;ampaign,F£Sr/M£.  76. 

PBS  has  acquired  a collection  of  excit- 
ing and  noteworthy  dramatic  specials, 
imtertainment  programs,  and  document- 
iry  films,  produced  in  the  United  States 
,nd  abroad.  163  local  public  TV  stations 
= including  5 PPTN  member  stations  — 

Ire  participating  in  FESTIVAL  ‘76  and 
/ill  televise  the  programs  during  the 
esignated  festival  period:  Sunday, 
larch  7,  through  Sunday,  March  21 . 

FESTIVAL  '76  is  part  of  a major 
ublic  television  effort  to  increase  the 
;vel  of  direct  viewer  support  of  the 
ledium.  Such  an  increase  is  important  in 
ight  of  the  federal  Public  Broadcasting 
•unding  Act  in  which  the  medium  is 
equired  to  match  every  $1  allocated  by 
he  federal  government  with  $2.50  ac- 
uired  from  other  sources. 

Viewer  support  is  also  important  in 
'he  overall  funding  base  of  public  televi- 
lion  in  that  it  helps  broaden  that  base, 
ssuring  that  public  television  will  be 
lependant  on  no  single  source.  For  ex- 
mple,  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  1975 
liscal  year  viewer  contributions,  corpora- 
ions  and  other  local  fund-raising  efforts 
ccounted  for  40%  of  the  total  Pennsyl- 


vania public  TV  income.  This  compares 
with  39%  from  the  PPTN  Commission, 
9%  from  school  districts,  colleges  and 
universities,  8%  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  4%  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education. 

As  a showcase  for  high  quality  pro- 
grams, the  festival  also  educates  more 
Americans  about  the  purpose,  nature  and 
needs  of  public  television  and,  thus, 
promotes  better  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  medium. 

Public  television  stations  across  the 
country  participating  in  FESTIVAL  '75, 
held  March  7-17,  1975,  attracted  more 
than  220,000  new  subscribers  who  ac- 
counted for  contributions  exceeding  $5 
million.  The  national  goal  for  new  viewer 
contributions  during  FESTIVAL  ‘76  is 
targeted  at  $7.5  million. 

A panel  of  programming  experts, 
headed  by  Paul  Klein,  former  NBC  Vice 
President,  Audience  Measurement,  and 
including  public  television  station  repre- 
sentatives, previewed  scores  of  television 
programs  for  possible  PBS  acquisition  for 
FESTIVAL  '76. 

The  result  isan  exciting  andoutstand- 
ing  array  of  international  programs, 
several  of  which  have  won  major  awards. 
Most  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
American  television  during  FESTIVAL 
‘76.  Noteworthy  examples  include: 

Marek  — a BBC  documentary  about  a 
young  boy  who  undergoes  an  unsuccess- 
ful heart  operation. 

/ Regret  — a documentary  about 

the  life  of  French  chanteuse  Edith  Piaf. 


Benito  Mussolini,  My  Husband  — 
Mussolini’s  widow,  Rachele,  relates  the 
facts  and  behind-the-scene  events  in  the 
life  of  the  late  dictator. 

The  Good  Oid  Days  of  Radio  — hosted  by 
Steve  Allen,  the  program  traces  great 
moments  of  music,  comedy  and  drama 
duringthe  early  daysof  radio. 

The  Ragtime  Years  — Max  Morath  ex- 
plores ragtime  music  and  its  history  with 
music,  humor,  and  satire. 

Birth  Without  Vioience  — Frederick  Le- 
boyer’s  revolutionary  method  of  child 
delivery. 

TVTV  at  the  Superbowl  — a behind  the 
scenes  look  at  the  activities  required  to 
produce  a mammoth  sports  spectacle 
such  as  the  Superbowl  each  year. 

Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  — O’Neill’s 
memorable  drama  starring  J ason  Robards 
and  Colleen  Dewhurst. 

Decades  of  Decision  — a dramatization  of 
tales  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

There  are  many  more.  And  although 
most  of  the  participating  stations  will 
schedule  their  local  FESTIVAL  ‘76  cele- 
brations to  coincide  with  the  dates  re- 
commended by  PBS,  times  may  vary. 
PPTN  member  stations  participating  in 
FESTIVAL  ‘76  include:  WQED/ 

Pittsburgh;  WFIYY/Philadelphia; 
WITF/Hershey;  W LVT/Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  Easton;  WVI  A/Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton. 

Check  local  listings  for  dates  and  times 
of  FESTIVAL  ’76  in  your  area. 


The  Vienna  State  Ballet  Corps  performs  on  A Tribute  to  Johann  Strauss;  McCarthy  and  Edgar  Bergen  join  Arthur 

Fiedler  in  The  Boston  Pops  in  Hoiiywood;  and  a film  on  the  life  of  Marek,  a young  boy  who  has  an  unsuccessful  heart 
operation, areall  featuredon  FESTIVAL '76.  (photo  courtesy  PBS)  ji'Nf'i  r ••'  'rm  rn'Ti 
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The  Dawn  of 
Laurel  and  Hardy 

Laurel  and  Hardy,  two  of  the  world’s 
most  original  and  timeless  clowns,  are 
featured  in  The  Dawn  of  Laurel  and 
Hardy  a series  of  ten  programs 
highlighting  twenty-six  of  their  early 
films. 

The  famous  duo  turned  hapless 
accident  into  comedy  greatness  in  films 
that  spanned  the  silents  to  the  talkies.  It 
was  in  their  original  silent  film  short 
subjects  that  Stan  and  Ollie  developed 
the  comedy  techniques  that  were  to  bring 
them  international  fame  and  recognition 
in  later  years.  Drawn  from  these  early 
shorts.  The  Dawn  of  Laurel  and  Hardy 
includes  films  never  seen  before  in  this 
country. 


Birth  Without 
Violence 


“When  babies  are  born,  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  cry.  Why?  Why  don’t  they  just 
simply  breathe?  Could  it  be  that  being 
born  is  painful,  even  agony  for  the 
child?’’ 

Frederick  Leboyer,  a noted  French 
obstetrician  who  has  himself  delivered 
over  10,000  babies,  assumes  that  babies 
are  people  with  feelings,  and  aims  to 
minimize  the  pains  of  birth  and  its 
subsequent  implications.  His 
history-making  book.  Birth  Without 
Violence,  contains  photographs  of 
smiling  new-born  infants  delivered  by 
himself  and  his  disciples. 

Now,  Leboyer’s  radical,  yet 
supremely  simple  method  for  easing  birth 
trauma  comes  to  public  TV  in  his  stirring 
film  documentary.  Birth  Without 
Violence. 


It's  Hard  to  Be 
a Penguin 

One  of  nature’s  most  unique  and 
remarkable  creatures,  the  Adelie 
Penguin,  is  featured  on  It's  Hard  to  be  a 
Penguin,  a unique  documentary  that 
required  four  months  and  a thousand 
mile  journey  over  Antarctic  wastelands 
to  film. 

The  program  covers  the  courting, 
nestbuilding,  breeding,  egg-laying, 
hatching  and  the  rearing  of  young  chicks. 
It  also  documents  the  bitter  fights 
between  penguins  over  nest  sites  and 
mates. 

An  exclusive  report  on  the  penguin’s 
fight  for  survival,  the  film  features 
dramatic  scenes  of  sea-gulls  attacking 
penguin  eggs,  and  a fight  in  which  a chick 
is  thrown  from  the  nest  and  killed  by  its 
own  parent.  The  awesome  fury  of  an 
arctic  blizzard  which  cruelly  decimates 
the  young  chicks  is  captured  and  so  is  the 
penguin’s  dramatic  fight  to  escape  its 
deadliest  enemy  —the  leopard  seal. 


I Regret  Nothing 


To  the  people  of  France,  Edith  Piaf 
was  probably  the  greatest  singer  ever 
known.  An  international  star,  she  was 
their  heroine,  immortalized  by  a unique 
and  compelling  singing  style  that  made 
her  famous  throughout  the  world. 


Magnificent  Adventure 


/ Regret  Nothing  recaptures  tl 
greatness  of  the  remarkable  Piaf  in  afil 
biography  of  her  life.  The  film  touch 
upon  her  love  affairs,  and  the  continuoi 
battle  against  ill  health,  alcoholism,  dri 
addiction  and  personal  tragedy. 

Born  Edith  Giovanni  Gassion,  1915 
Paris,  Piaf  was  brought  up  in  a brothe 
On  entering  the  professional  circu 
Giovanni  Gassion  became  Piaf,  meanir 
“little  sparrow.’’  Her  songs  scaled  tt 
emotional  heights  and  depths  of  h 
personal  and  professional  life,  “je  h 
Regrette  Rien,’’  the  French  translatio 
for  “I  Regret  Nothing,’’  became  Piaf 
signature  tune. 

Piaf  sold  over  40  million  records  an 
toured  most  countries  of  the  world.  Sh 
also  discovered  and  encouraged  some  c 
France’s  leading  singers  and  actors. 

If  a singer  ever  belonged  to  her  public 
Piaf  did.  Her  audiences  lived  with  he 
during  20  years  of  triumph  and  disastei 
passion  and  scandal.  At  her  funera 
40,000  Parisians  from  all  walks  of  I 
broke  barricades  to  pay  homage  to 


The  longest  and  toughest  race  arouncij 
the  world  ever  attempted,  the  Round  the  i 
World  Yacht  Race,  is  documented  on  Thi  ^ 
Magnificent  Adventure.  | 

The  race  began  when  18  Class  One] 
yachts  with  177  men  and  women  or 
board  left  Southsea,  England,  Septembei 
8,  1973.  Four  of  the  yachts,  SECOND 
LIFE,  PENN  DUICK  VI,  ADVENTURE 
and  SAYULA,  carried  BBC  film  crews 
and  cameras.  Navy  Cameras  were  also 
stationed  on  board  HMS  ENDURANCE, 
an  ice  patrol  ship  standing  off  Cape  Horn! 
to  see  the  fleet  safely  around  the  tip  of 
Tierradel  Fuego. 

Only  one  of  the  1 77  crew  members 
the  race,  Chay  Blyth,  had  ever  roundel 
Cape  Horn  before.  Most  of  the 
yachtsmen  saw  it  as  a major  obstacle  to 
overcome  — the  ultimate  achievement  for 
a sailor. 

Cameras  followed  the  yachts  through 
the  Doldrums,  the  “roaring  fourties’’, 
Cape  Horn,  and  back  to  the  north 
Atlantic  via  Capetown,  Sydney,  and  Rio| 
de  Janeiro.  |j 
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In  conjunction  with  the  new  weekly  public  7'l^5er/e5  The  People's  Business:  Harrisburg  Report, PPTN  is  distributing 
a series  of  print  supplements,  each  probing  a specific  issue  currently  facing  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  prepared  by 
the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  print  supplements  are  designed  to 
provide  an  overview  of  the  issue  and  are  not  in  tended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  vie  w. 

This  supplement  analyzes  the  development  of  the  executive  budget  which  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  presented  to 
the  general  assembly  on  February  4,  1976.  A future  edition  will  focus  on  the  legislative  role  in  budget  making. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  EXECUTIVE  BUDGET: 

A QUESTION  OF  PRIORITIES 

“Big  Government”  is  a big  bugaboo  these 
days.  Through  the  sixties  and  early  seventies, 
government  spending  mushroomed  at  all  levels  — 
local,  state  and  national.  But  today  government 
is  caught  in  a squeeze.  Pinched  by  limited 
revenues  and  resistance  to  higher  taxes,  the 
realization  has  dawned  that  it  cannot  go  on 
expanding  indefinitely. 

At  the  same  time,  a number  of  the 
assumptions  that  led  to  government  growth  are 
being  challenged.  Critics  charge  that  many 
government  programs  have  been  ineffective,  a 
matter  of  simply  "throwing  money  at 
problems.”  There  is  a growing  feeling  that 
government  must  be  held  accountable  not  only 
for  honest  and  efficient  use  of  public  money,  but 
for  tUeresults  of  its  programs  as  well. 

In  the  face  of  the  revenue  squeeze  and  the 
push  for  greater  accountability,  budgetary 
processes  take  on  increased  importance.  The 
annual  budget  provides  the  primary  opportunity 
for  government  to  assess  its  effectiveness  and 
establish  its  priorities.  In  Pennsylvania,  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  play  important 
roles  in  budgeting.  This  article  outlines  the  role 
of  the  executive  branch  in  initiating  the  budget 
process  and  setting  the  agenda  for  the  legislative 
debate  that  follows. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BUDGET 

The  budget  that  Governor  Shapp  presented  to 
the  legislature  on  February  4 represents  a 
complex  series  of  decisions  about  what  state 
government  ought  to  do  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1976.  The  executive  budget 
began  evolving  last  year  with  the  issue  of  program 
policy  guidelines  to  the  state  agencies,  suggesting 
priorities  for  the  coming  year.  The  Governor’s 
Budget  Secretary,  Charles  McIntosh,  then 
received  requests  for  funds  from  the  heads  of  the 
various  state  agencies  and  departments. 
Following  a series  of  meetings  with  the  agency 
heads,  McIntosh  developed  recommendations  as 
to  how  much  money  should  be  requested  for 
each  agency  when  all  their  needs  and  the  total 
amount  of  projected  revenue  were  taken  into 


account.  His  findings  then  went  to  the  Governor 
who  made  the  final  decisions  on  how  much 
money  would  be  requested  for  what  programs. 
According  to  McIntosh  the  final  budget  trimmed 
original  agency  requests  by  $400  to  $500 
million. 

CONTINUING  PROGRAMS 

Although  the  executive  budget  reflects  the 
priorities  of  the  executive  branch,  the  pattern  of 
state  spending  is  not  cut  from  whole  cloth  each 
year.  The  budget  is  more  like  a patchwork  quilt 
composed  of  programs  that  have  accumulated 
over  time.  In  other  words,  the  Governor  and  his 
staff  do  not  have  a free  hand  to  simply  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  say,  “Now  what  shall  we  do  with 
our  $5  billion  this  year?”  The  budget  for  any 
given  year  is  largely  determined  by  what  has  gone 
before. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Although  in 
theory  the  state  could  start  with  a clean  slate, 
zero-base  budget  each  year,  in  practice,  such  an 
approach  is  not  feasible.  A complete  zero-base 
approach  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who 
want  to  continue  a program,  requiring  them  to 
demonstrate  its  value.  The  sheer  size  of  the  state 
government  makes  it  administratively  impossible 
to  conduct  such  a complete  review  each  year. 
Also  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  government 
programs  develop  constituencies  that  then  exert 
strong  pressures  to  continue  the  programs, 
whether  or  not  they  stand  up  to  a rigorous 
cost/benefit  analysis. 

Another  factor  inhibiting  the  executive’s 
freedom  of  choice  is  the  significant  portion  of 
spending  that  the  state  is  committed  to  year  after 
year.  Such  “fixed”  expenditures  consistently 
account  for  about  75  percent  of  total  spending. 
These  expenses  include  loan  payments,  school 
subsidies,  and  a number  of  other  payments  to 
individuals,  institutions,  and  local  government 
that  the  state  is  committed  to  be  social  obligation 
or  political  precedent. 

In  many  cases,  increased  spending  is 
mandated  by  law.  The  1 976-77  executive  budget 
reflects  mandated  increases  of  $187  million  in 


areas  of  salary,  debt  service,  cash 
assistance,  medical  assistance,  school 
subsidies,  and  others.  The  importance  of 
controlling  mandated  expenditure  has 
been  recognized  and  a number  of 
recommendations  have  recently  been 
made  to  subject  old  programs  to  more 
intensive  review  and  to  set  specific 
expiration  dates  on  new  programs. 

NEW PROGRAMS 

Because  of  major  commitments  to 
continuing  programs  and  the  limited 
revenue  available,  this  year’s  executive 
budget  has  been  called  a “standpat” 
proposal  containing  little  that  is  new.  It 
does,  however,  call  for  expenditure  of 
about  $1 5 million  on  new  programs 
which  reflect  major  priorities  of  the 
governor  and'  the  state  agencies.  In 
addition  to  the  expansion  of  community 
care  for  the  mentally  ill  that  is  discussed 
in  the  budgetary  case  study  that  follows, 
there  are  proposed  new  programs  in  the 
areas  of  community  learning,  adult  and 
career  education,  higher  education 
regionalization,  aid  to  local  libraries, 
cancer  research,  cost  reimbursement  for 
private  nursing  facilities,  and  intercity 
rail  transportation. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Although  budget-making  is  basically  a 
political  process  involving  competing 
interests,  a large  volume  of  factual 
information  is  also  essential  if  the  process 
is  to  operate  properly.  Recognizing  the 
need  of  policy-makers  for  accurate 
information  in  making  their  decisions, 
the  state  government  budgeting  process 
provides  for  the  collection  of 
information  about  both  the  need  for  and 
effectiveness  of  state  programs. 
Information  on  needs  is  developed  by  the 
planning  section  of  the  governor’s  budget 
office.  By  gathering  information  about 
such  things  as  population  trends  and  the 
incidence  of  problems,  the  budget  office 
can  help  policy-makers  decide  to  what 
extent  continuation  or  augmentation  of 


programs  is  required.  This  type  of 
information  is  particularly  relevant  in  the 
area  of  education  subsidies  where  a 
leveling  off  of  enrollments  will  have 
implications  for  future  state  speding 
patterns. 

In  order  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
about  state  programs,  policy-makers 
need  to  know  what  impacts  the  programs 
are  having  on  the  real  world.  In  other 
words  they  need  to  know  not  only  how 
many  operations  were  done  and  how 
efficiently  they  were  performed,  but  also 
whether  or  not  the  patient  lived.  The 
state  budgeting  process  provides  for  the 
collection  of  such  “impact”  data  and 
periodic  program  audits  conducted  by 
the  budget  office  have  provided  valuable 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  many 
programs.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
following  case  study  will  illustrate,  this 
type  of  information  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain,  particularly  in  connection  with 
human  service  programs. 

Given  imperfect  knowledge  about 
impacts,  many  old  programs  will  have  to 
be  continued  on  faith  and  new 
experiments  will  have  to  be  launched  on 
hope.  But  in  an  era  of  increasing  demands 
and  limited  revenue,  impact  data  will 
become  more  critical  in  assigning  priority 
to  those  programs  with  demonstrated 
effectiveness,  as  opposed  to  those  which 
show  little  or  no  evidence  of  success. 
Policy-makers  and  citizens  need  to  know 
whether  they  are  getting  what  they  pay 
for.  As  President  Kennedy  said,  “Our 
responsibility  is  not  discharged  by  the 
state  men  t of  vi  rtu  ou  s en  ds.  ” 

Objective  information  on  program 
impact  can  be  valuable  aids  to  the 
decision-maker,  but  in  the  end  it  comes 
down  to  a question  of  values.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  governor  and  legislators  must 
say,  “Given  our  limited  resources,  we 
can’t  have  everything  and  this  program 
must  take  precedence  over  that  one.” 
The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  that  this 
priority-setting  process  be  open  and 
honest  in  balancing  the  competing 
interests  of  various  segments  of  society. 


PRIORITIES  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH:  | 
A CASE  STUDY 

We  can  see  how  the  state  budg# 
reflects  executive  priorities  when  w( 
consider  how  much  money  is  madi 
available  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  il 
and  how  these  limited  funds  are  dividec 
between  community  treatment  program 
and  the  state  mental  hospitals.  Tb 
proposed  state  budget  calls  for  thij 
expenditure  of  almost  $292  milliorl 
dollars  for  programs  designed;  “Tc- 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  mentaj 
disability  and,  if  preventive  activities  fail ! 
to  restore  persons  who  become  mentally 
disabled  to  maximum  levels  o:! 
functioning  with  minimum  involvement 
with  the  mental  health  care  system.” 

Those  who  prepare  the  state  budget 
must  ask:  “To  what  degree,  if  any,  is  the 
state  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill?  How  important  are  mentait 
health  programs  as  compared  to  othei 
state  responsibilities?  Shall  we  emphasize] 
community  programs  and  institutiona 
programs  equally,  or  shall  we  stress  one 
more  than  the  other?”  The  questions  of 
priority  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  reliable  data  on  the 
incidence  of  mental  illness  irj 
Pennsylvania  or  on  the  effectiveness  ot  i 
current  mental  health  programs.  1 


THE  EMPHASIS  ON  COMMUNITY 
CARE 

The  Shapp  administration  has  decided  j 
that  community  care  of  the  mentally  ill ; 
should  be  given  priority  over  institutional  j 
care.  The  present  budget  calls  for  the  I 
expenditure  of  an  additional  $797,000in  ’ 
1976-77,  and  $9,602,000  in  1977-78  to  , 
develop  community  living  arrangements 
and  supportive  services  as  a step  toward 
making  it  possible  for  more  patients  to  be  ' 
discharged  from  state  mental  hospitals.  I 
This  program,  the  administration! 
contends,  would  bring  about  an 
additional  reduction  of  2,000  patients  in  | 
state  hospitals  by  July  1,  1978.  As  a part 
of  this  program,  first-time  admissions  to  | 
state  mental  hospitals  will  be  limited  to 
those  who  have  made  full  use  ofj 
community  based  services.  , 

Although  more  money  has  been 
recommended  for  community  mental 
health  programs,  the  state  mental  i 
hospitals  have  been  given  a “bare  bones" ; 
appropriation  in  the  proposed  budget. 


THE  CASE  FOR  COMMUNITY  CARE 

An  increasing  number  of  mental 
health  professionals  believe  that 
hospitalizing  people  who  have  emotional 
problems  works  against  the  primary  goal 
of  treatment  which  is  to  help  such 
persons  become  more  and  more  able  to 
get  along  without  professional  help. 
Institutionalization,,  these  specialists 
maintain,  fosters  dependence  on 
institutions,  and  should  be  used  only  in 


extreme  cases.  They  further  point  out 
that  the  mentally  ill  should  receive 
treatment  as  close  to  home  as  possible 
and  that  we  should  therefore  work 
toward  developing  more  and  more  local 
alternatives  to  institutional  care. 

Advocates  of  community  care  point 
.out  that  many  presently  hospitalized 
mental  patients  could  return  home  if 
certain  local  services  were  made  available. 
Such  services  would  include  some  type  of 
foster  home  or  half-way  house  living 
(quarters  combined  with  quality 
|out-patient  care  and  rehabilitative 
programs  provided  through  community 
: mental  health  centers. 

I It  is  further  noted  that,  although  the 
number  of  patients  in  state  mental 
hospitals  has  decreased  from  40,000  to 
1,16,000  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
iCommonwealth  continues  to  operate  the 
[same  twenty  hospitals.  Inpatient  services 
(at  these  hospitals  demand  80  percent  of 
[the  total  amount  spent  by  the  state  on  all 
imental  health  programs;  and,  according 
i to  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  cost  of 
[operating  these  institutions  has  increased 
^sixfold  in  the  last  nine  years  alone.  Half 
of  the  buildings  are  more  than  eighty 
years  old  and  Welfare  Department 
spokesmen  say  that  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  presently  needed  to  bring 
these  buildings  up  to  Life  Safety  Code 
standards. 

Proponents  of  community  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  believe  that  as  more  local 
services  are  made  available  the  state 
mental  hospital  census  will  be  further 
reduced.  Eventually,  certain  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  mental  institutions 
could  be  closed.  This,  they  say,  would 
[result  in  better  care  of  the  mentally  ill 
[and  at  a considerable  savings  to 
I taxpayers. 

I 

I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MENTALLY  ILL 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS.PER  DIEM  COSTS 
FISCAL  YEAR  1965-1966THR0UGH  1974-75 

PER  DIEM  COSTS 
DOLLARS 

PATIENTS  g 53  8.40  9.93  12.52  16.67  19.63  24.29  30.32  36.82  42.70 
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THE  CASE  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL 
CARE 

There  are  others  who  strongly  believe 
that  we  must  maintain  our  present  state 
mental  hospitals  and  spend  more  money 
to  improve  the  services  provided  by  these 
institutions.  This  group  includes  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  and  a number 
of  state  legislators,  mental  health 
professionals,  local  government  leaders, 
and  relatives  of  mental  patients.  These 
critics  of  deinstitutionalization  argue 
that  local  commu  nities  are  not  now  — nor 
will  they  soon  be  — able  to  match  the 
quality  of  care  and  rehabilitative 
treatment  provided  at  the  state  mental 
hospitals.  They  further  insist  that 
negative  attitudes  toward  the 
emotionally  disturbed  will  prevent  the 
public  from  welcoming  large  numbers  of 
these  persons  back  into  the  community. 
To  prematurely  discharge  the  mentally  ill 
is,  they  insist,  cruel  and  only  serves  to 


increase  emotional  problems.  These 
critics  point  out  that  some  states  are  now 
reversing  earlier  decisions  to  phase  down 
state  mental  hospitals. 

Those  who  advocate  maintaining  our 
mental  hospitals  also  note  that  many 
patients  must  be  hospitalized.  The 
closing  of  a state  mental  insitution  would 
require  that  these  patients  be  transferred 
to  another  facility.  Such  a transfer  would 
bring  hardship  on  the  patient’s  family 
and  further  isolate  the  mentally  ill  from 
those  they  love.  It  is  further  claimed  that 
the  closing  of  a state  mental  hospital 
would  have  a disastrous  effect  on 
employees  and  bring  about  severe 
economic  problems  for  the  community 
in  which  the  institution  is  located. 


THE  DEBATE  GOES ON 

Although  there  are  strong  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  it  appears  that 
we  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  each. 
There  is  simply  not  enough  revenue  to 
expand  community  programs  and 
institutional  programs  at  an  equal  rate. 
The  question  of  priority  must  be  decided. 
The  governor  has  made  his  decision,  the 
issue  is  now  before  the  General 
Assembly. 

But  such  issues  as  these,  although  they 
may  be  temporarily  resolved,  are  never 
finally  settled.  The  continued  debate 
over  what  is  the  “general  welfare’’  will  go 
on  through  the  history  of  the  democratic 
process. 


THE  CITIZEN’S  ROLE 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  The 
People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report  is 
to  encourage  greater  citizen  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  state  government. 
Obviously,  the  average  Pennsylvanian 
cannot  hope  to  understand  and 
participate  in  every  aspect  of  the 
budgeting  process.  As  elected  officials, 
the  governor  and  the  legislature  represent 
the  people  in  dealing  with  this  complex 
issue.  Yet  there  is  a role  for  citizens  to 
play.  Budget  Secretary  Charles  McIntosh 
has  said: 


Budget  Sec.  Charles  McIntosh 

“The  budget  process  is  the  very  heart 
of  what  happens  to  state  programs. 
Therefore  it  is  very  important  that 
citizens  be  knowledgeable  of  budgetary 
proposals  and  actions  if  they  are  to  be 
informed  of  what  is  happening  in  their 
state  government. 

“How  can  the  average  citizen  best 
participate  in  the  budget  process?  First, 
he  can  do  so  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  inform  himself  on  the 
budget  and  on  what  is  happening  in  state 
government  so  that  he  may  cast  his  vote 
for  legislators  and  for  a governor  in  a 
knowledgeable  manner. 

“Secondly,  if  the  citizen  has  a special 
interest,  such  as  the  development  of  a 
good  library  system,  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  etc.,  the  citizen  — through  the 
various  organizations  and  groups 
representing  these  needs  — may  make  his 
wishes  known  to  the  governor  and  the 
General  Assembly. 

“Finally,  a citizen  can  always  express 
his  views  through  letters  to  the  governor 
and  his  cabinet  and  to  members  of  the 
legislature. 

“The  primary  emphasis  should  be  on 
developing  an  informed  citizenry.  We  are 
attempting  to  do  this.  During  the  past 
several  years  in  Pennsylvania  we  have 
used  a program  budget  in  which  we  strive 
to  relate  directly  our  funding  proposals 


to  effects  upon  individuals  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  their  environment; 
we  consider,  for  example,  the  effect  an 
expenditure  in  maternal  and  child  health 
might  have  upon  reducing  infant 
mortality,  or  the  effect  an  expenditure 
for  water  quality  management  might 
have  in  reducing  unsafe  water  supplies. 

“The  budget  document  is  an 
encyclopedia  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  to  state  programs  and  state 
government.  It  comprises  1 ,000  pages.  So 
that  this  information  might  be  more 
widely  disseminated,  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  summarized  this  data 
in  the  form  of  a Budget  in  fir/ef  which  can 
easily  be  made  available  to  any  citizen  in 
the  Commonwealth  desiring  this 
information.” 


POINTS OF CONTACT 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier 
8th  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1 91 05 

At  state  and  local  levels.  League 
members  are  involved  in  study,  debate, 
and  action  in  an  effort  to  advance  good 
government.  The  League,  which 
welcomes  both  male  and  female  members 
of  votingage,  will  be  a leading  participant 
in  discussions  of  the  state  budget  and  the 
improvement  of  the  budgeting  process. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  JUNE 

BUDGET  ACTION 

201  Locust  Street 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  1 71 01 

The  Alliance  represents  twenty-three 
state  level  organizations  of  which  a great 
number  of  Pennsylvanians  are  members. 
These  organizations  include  Community 
Services  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Easter  Seal 
Society,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  (Pennsylvania  Regional), 
Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
Pennsylvania  Catholic  Conference, 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches, 
Pennsylvania  Health  Council, 
Pennsylvania  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  and 
many  others. 

The  Alliance  works  toward  making 
certain  that  the  state  budget  is  prepared 
and  adopted  in  time  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  vital  services  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  They  also  seek  to 
improve  the  state  budget  process  in  order 
to  guarantee  that  on-time  budgeting 
becomes  a regular  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
financial  management  system. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
222  North  Third  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  1 71 01 

In  a recent  issue  of  Chamber 
Spectrum,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
published  an  analysis  of  the  executive 
budget  for  1976-77.  A limited  numberof 
copies  of  this  publication  are  available 
free. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  budget  and  the 
budget  process  will  be  one  of  the  primary 
issues  to  be  discussed  at  a conference  to- 
be  held  March  31 . Contact  the  Chamber  I 
for  more  information.  n 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY 

LEAGUE 

P.O.Box  105 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  171 08  1 

Since  May  1975,  The  League  has  been  ^ 
engaged  in  a comprehensive  study  of 
state  budgeting  policies  and  procedures. 
Also,  as  a regular  service  to  members,  the 
League  publishes  informational  bulletins 
which  analyze  the  implications  of 
specific  budget  proposals. 


COMMON CAUSE 

240  North  Third  Street  : 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17101  “ 

Common  Cause  is  a citizen’s  lobby- 
that  attempts  to  further  the  public; 
interest  by  exerting  influence  on  both  the  j 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of^ 
government. 

In  a nationally  distributed- 
publication.  Common  Cause  said:  “The 
state  budget  is  the  vehicle  that 
determines  who  pays  and  who  gets.  It  is 
essential  that  citizens  be  in  the  thick  of; 
the  debate  over  budget  priorities.” 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  Common  Cause 
concentrates  on  reform  of  state . 
government  processes  in  such  areas  as 
open  meetings,  conflict  of  interest,  and) 
campaign  finance. 


PPTN  is  distributing  two  other 
publications  relevant  to  the  state 
budgeting  process.  The  first  is  the 
“Budget  in  Brief”  referred  to  earlier  by 
Budget  Secretary  McIntosh.  Secondly, 
PPTN  has  published  a general 
introduction  to  state  government 
entitled  “A  Primer  fori 
Capitol-Watchers.”  Both  of  these,  along j 
with  additional  copies  of  thisl 
supplement,  are  available  free.  Write  to:J 

PPTN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ] 
201  Wagner  Building  ^ 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802; 


Getting  Together 

THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  staff  of 
The  People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report 
has  recorded  an  average  of  20  hours  of 
interviews,  hearings  and  floor  debate  in 
the  state  Capitol.  But  by  Friday  night  at 
7;  30pm  that  20  hours  has  to  be  con- 
densed intoan  exciting  and  informative 
30-minutes. 

In  order  to  meet  that  deadline,  pre- 
liminary editing  begins  Thursday  night. 
“A  skull-session  reviews  the  events  of  the 
week  . . . and  the  material  available  to  tell 
the  story  of  not  only  the  week,  but 
continuing  governmental  affairs,”  ex- 
plains Executive  Producer  Dick  Lutz. 
“That’s  followed  by  a precise  editing  of 
story  material  by  the  reporters,  which 
results  in  the  condensation  of  those  20 
hours  of  material  into  a 30-minute  pro- 
gram with  good  pace.” 

The  problem  of  how  to  boil  down 
hours  of  raw  material  into  a half-hour  is 
just  one  dimension  of  this  new,  weekly 
public  affairs  series  broadcast  statewide 
on  the  seven  PPTN  member  stations. 

The  People ’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Re- 
port, which  premiered  January  9,  1976, 
is  just  beginning  its  third  month.  The 
program  seeks  to  provide  a thorough 
report  on  the  activities  and  personalities 
in  Pennsylvania  state  government.  It  does 
this  through  on-the-scenes  interviews, 
coverage  of  floor  and  committee  hearings 
and  debate  combined  with  reports  from 
across  the  state. 

The  program  has  been  widely  heralded 
in  the  press  and  has  received  praise  from 
both  the  public  and  the  press:  “Welcome 
Television!”  announced  the  MeadviUe 
Tribune;  “Now  the  press  is  getting  a 
welcome  assist  from  television,”  said  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Tribune;  “It’s  an  excellent, 
fast-paced,  interesting  program  that  hits 
the  high  points  of  legislative  activities,” 
editorialized  the  West  Chester  Daily 
Local  News. 

Executive  Producer  Dick  Lutz  heads 
the  team  that  puts  the  program  together 
each  week.  Reporters  are  Dan  Testa  and 
Karen  Stone  who  cover  the  Capitol  full- 
time under  his  direction.  Philadelphia 
newsman  John  Wydra  anchors  the  pro- 
gram and  other  Harrisburg  reporters  oc- 
casionally contribute  reports.  J im  Warner 
is  engineer/cameraman  and  Andrew 
jablon  handles  lighting  and  camera. 
Lorraine  daCosta  is  secretary/production 
assistant. 

When  The  People’s  Business  Harris- 
burg staff  has  thinned  the  material  down 
and  completed  the  anchor  and  on-camera 
work  on  Friday,  they  send  the  whole 


package  to  WQED/Pittsburgh  on  the 
PPTN  microwave.  There  the  program  is 
put  into  final  form  under  the  direction  of 
Hugh  Downing.  He  works  with  Christine 
Henkel,  Marge  Lipchak,  and  the  WQED 
and  engineering  staff  to  come  up  with  the 
finished  product.  With  the  aid  of  a 
computor-assisted  editing  process  they 
make  the  final  edits,  conforming  the 
program  to  exact  time  specifications. 
This  process  takes  place  right  up  to  air 
time.  Then  at  precisely  7:30pm  on  Fri- 
day, the  program  goes  on  the  air,  blan  ket- 
ing  the  state  on  the  seven  PPTN  stations. 

Toward  the  end  of  each  week.  Lutz, 
Stone  and  Testa  discuss  developing 
stories  for  next  week’s  program.  “We 
don’t  necessarily  follow  the  front  page 
news  because  what’s  news  Monday  may 
be  a dead  issue  by  Wednesday,”  Lutz 
explains.  “Instead  we  choose  stories  that 
have  implications  for  people’s  lives  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after.” 

This  allows  for  greater  detail  and 
illumination  of  particularly  significant 
issues.  Dan  Testa  favors  this:  “I  like  the 
process  of  being  able  to  go  into  detail  — 
to  explain  the  ‘why’  as  well  as  the 
‘what.’”  He  says  reports  on  revisions  in 
the  school  code,  a cigarette  tax  proposal, 
housing,  rape  and  other  issues  lend  them- 
selves to  more  in-depth  reporting.  “What 
we  do  is  examine  these  issues  of  public 
importance  and  put  them  in  a much 
larger  perspective  than  is  normally  pos- 
sible in  a television  news  program.” 

Karen  Stone,  who  came  to  PPTN  from 
WXXI/Rochester,  says  she  likes  covering 
state  government:  “It’s  interesting  and 
challenging,  but  there’s  a certain  amount 
of  frustration  knowing  it  will  take  time  to 
pick  up  all  subtleties  and  mechanisms  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature.” 

Reporting  on  state  government  de- 
finitely isn’t  a 9 to  5 job.  The  People’s 
Business  crew  log  from  50  to  60  hours  a 
week  putting  the  program  together. 
Thursdays  often  end  at  2 or  3:00am  on 
Friday. 

“It’s  an  exciting  new  venture,”  says 
Dick  Lutz.  “We’ve  got  the  staff  and  the 
equipment  to  do  the  right  kind  of  job. 
And  we’re  pleased  with  the  way  it’s 
going.  But  in  the  final  analysis  its  up  to 
the  public  to  decide  how  well  we’re  doing 
our  job.  It’s  their  state  government,  and 
they’ve  got  a right  to  know  what  it’s 
doing.  Our  job  is  to  give  them  the 
information  they  need  in  a responsible, 
professional  way  — and  that’s  what  we’re 
trying  to  do.” 


Producing  The  People's  Business:  (top  to  bottom)  Executive  Producer  Dick  Lutz  consults  with  Karen  Stone 
Rep.  Stephen  Wojak  is  interviewed  by  Karen  Stone;  cameraman  Andrew  Jablon  at  an  appropriations  hearing, 
Dan  Testa  and  Lorraine  da  Costa  preview  segments  from  the  program;  and  Hugh  Downing  makes  final  edits 
before  the  program  goes  on  the  air. 


Three  Awards  to  WITF 

WITF,  Hershey,  is  the  recipient  of 
three  prestigious  awards  for  locally- 
produced  programming.  WITF  last 
month  won  two  Ohio  State  Awards,  one 
for  “Of  Mules  and  Men,”  a PPTN-funded 
documentary  about  Pennsylvania’s  canal 
era,  and  another  for  the  FM  radio  pro- 
gram “Symphony  Preview,”  which  intro- 
duces listeners  and  concert-goers  to  a 
major  work  scheduled  to  be  played  at  an 
upcoming  Flarrisburg  Symphony  per- 
formance. Several  months  ago,  the  sta- 
tion was  awarded  a Silver  Plaque  in  the 
annual  Chicago  International  Film  Festi- 
val for  “Two  Stones,”  a film  about 
handicapped  people  who  live  full  and 
useful  lives,  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  President’s -Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Flandicapped. 


Wrestlers  Grapple  on 
Public  TV 


The  best  in  collegiate  and  high  school 
wrestling  is  featured  this  month  as  PPTN 
broadcasts  the  1975/76  Eastern 
Collegiate  Wrestling  Association  (E  I WA) 
and  the  1975/76  Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic  Athletic  Association 
(PIAA)  Championships  and  Awards. 

The  EIWA  tournament,  held  this  year 
at  F <&  M College  in  Lancaster,  features 
individual  and  team  competition  among 
16  east  coast  colleges  and  universities. 
Last  year  Pennsylvania’s  Lehigh 


University  swept  the  boards  with  7 
individual  championships  out  of  a 
possible  10  and  won  the  team 
championship  by  the  largest  margin  in 
the  history  of  the  EIWA.  This  year  should 
prove  equally  as  exciting  as  three  1975 
defending  national  champions  return: 
Lehigh’s  Mike  Frick,  voted  the 
“Outstanding  Wrestler  of  the  Eastern  and 
National  Tournaments”;  Mike 
Lieberman  of  Lehigh;  and  Jim  Bennett  of 
Yale. 

PPTN  coverage  of  PIAA  Wrestling  will 
feature  Triple  A school  competition 
where  contenders  from  around  the  state 
battle  it  out  in  12  weight  classes  for 
individual  championships.  The  event  will 
be  held  March  18,  19  and  20,  at  Penn 
State. 

Coverage  of  both  the  EIWA  and  PIAA 
wrestling  tournies  is  provided  for  PPTN 
by  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton. 

WQED  Viewers  "Talk" 
with  Kissinger 

On  February  18,  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  communities 
had  a rare  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions  on  foreign  policy  to  a panel  of 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Over  2,900  viewers  of  fFO£D’s/4cf/o/7 
Special:  THE  WORLD  BEYOND  THE 
POINT  called  in  to  register  their  opinions 
and  offer  comments  in  a poll  on 
America’s  relations  with  Soviet  and  Third 
World  powers;  how  America  chooses  and 
deals  with  its  allies;  and  possible  future 
directions  of  our  foreign  policy. 

WORLD  BEYOND  THE POINT\sthQ 
first  of  four  such  programs  to  take  place 
in  communities  across  the  country. 
WQED’s  special  was  the  only  poll  to  be 
taken  on  the  East  Coast. 

The  program  was  prepared  by  the 
World  Affairs  Council  of  Pittsburgh  at 
the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  who  outlined  four  basic 
policy  issues  as  the  most  widely  debated 
in  the  country. 
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USArt:  A Gift  of 
Ourselves 

The  history  of  the  arts  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  200  years  is  the 
subject  of  USArt  — The  Gift  of  Ourselves, 
a PBS  special  premiering  Monday,  March 
15. 

Produced  by  The  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  half-hour 
program  looks  at  US  history  through  the 
works  of  its  painters,  poets,  musicians, 
authors  and  other  talented  people. 

The  program,  brought  to  PBS  by 
WTTW/Chicago,  features  more  than 
18,000  images  which  portray  the 
evolution  of  American  art  from  the 
Colonial  craftsmanship  era  of  the  1 700’s 
to  Civil  War  photography  to  the  pop/rock 
scene  of  today. 

Included  are  works  by  such  diverse 
artists  as  Gilbert  Stuart,  Andy  Warhol, 
Scott  Joplin,  Aaron  Copland,  Stephen 
Foster,  Mark  Twain,  Isadora  Duncan,  and 
Norman  Rockwell. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date 
and  time  in  your  area. 


Art  in  Americ  today  knows  no  age  limits.  To 
the  young  ballerina  comes  the  legacy  of  200 
years  of  American  art,  part  of  the  story  on 
USArt  — The  Gift  of  Ourselves,  (photo  coupj 
tesy  PBS)  ■ 


I 
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Application  to  mail  at  second-class  postage  rates  is  pending  at  Hershey,  PA  and  postofficesof  additional  entry. 
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Public  Contributes 
$750,000  to 
Pennsylvania 
Public  TV 


INCIDENT  AT 
VICHY 


documsmis  s 


Festival  ’76,  public  TV’s  “fabulous 
celebration’’  proved  a “fabulous  success,”  too, 
for  participating  stations  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
second  annual  fund-raising  and  public  awareness 
campaign  featured  outstanding  special 
programming  and  appeals  for  direct  viewer 
support. 

At  press  time,  over  27,000  Pennsylvanians 
called  in  their  pledges  amounting  to  over 
$750,000.  WLVT /Al  lentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton,  with  one  night  to  go,  reported  1,240 
pledges  for  a total  of  $27,761.  WITF/Hershey 
received  3,421  pledges  for  $75,652; 
WQED/Pittsburgh  received  $248,963.58  from  a 
total  of  6,181  pledges;  WHYY/Philadelphia 
received  $230,453  from  10,620  pledges;  and 
W V I A/  Scran  to  n-Wilkes-Bar  re-Hazleton, 
reported  5,293  pledges  for  $146,951 . 

WQLN/Erie,  although  not  officially  a part  of 
Festival  ’76,  has  been  running  a similar  pledge 


drive  since  March  7.  At  press  time  the  station  had 
received  1 ,1 39  pledges  for  a total  of  $20,667. 

Viewer  contributions  are  an  important  means 
of  helping  public  TV  match  federal  funds  with 
monies  from  other  sources,  and  assures  that  the 
medium  is  dependent  on  no  single  source  for  its 
support. 


“Incident  at  Vichy,”  Arthur  Miller’s  tragic 
drama  about  Jews  and  suspected  Jews  caught  in  a 
Nazi  roundup  in  France  during  World  War  II,  is 
scheduled  for  a repeat  broadcast  over  PBS  on 
Hollywood  Television  Theater,  Thursday,  April 
8. 

The  one-act  play,  adapted  for  public  TV  by 
Miller,  is  set  in  a detention  room  in  Vichy, 
France,  during  the  German  occupation  in  1942. 
A group  of  men  and  a boy  are  herded  together  to 
wait  interrogation  before  being  sent  to 
concentration  camps. 

Miller’s  drama,  directed  by  noted  actor  Stacy 
Keach,  faces  the  issue  of  those  who  failed  to 


assume  responsibility  for  what  was  happening 
around  them,  and  the  consequent  moral  and 
social  guilt  for  those  who  refuse  to  fight  evil. 

The  two  central  characters,  a psychiatrist  and 
an  Austrian  prince,  are  played  by  Harris  Yulin 
and  Richard  Jordan.  The  prince  begins  to 
recognize  his  guilt  of  silent  complicity  and  his 
failure  to  be  responsible  while  the  Germans  rose 
to  power. 

Andy  Robinson  portrays  a major  in  the 
German  army,  who  reluctantly  cooperates  with  a 
German  professor  of  “racial  anthropology,”  in 
the  interrogation  of  the  Jewsand  “other  aliens.” 


Williarp  hiansea  ROfJfay^^arvpId  Jew  and  Andy  Robinson  is  a young  major  in  Arthur  Miller's  tense  drama,  Incident  at 

21  ms 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
AN  ETHNIC 
PORTRAIT 


From  the  arrival  of  the  first  Quakers  in  1 682 
to  the  more  recent  immigrants  from  Puerto  Rico, 
the  background,  contemporary  culture,  and 
ethnic  traditions  of  Pennsylvania’s  twelve  million 
citizens  is  brought  to  life  this  month  on  PPTN’s 
special  series,  Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Portrait. 
Produced  by  WVIA-Scranton/Wilkes-Barre/ 
Hazleton,  the  series  features  five  weekly 
half-hour  programs  beginning  April  1 . 

From  Pittsburgh  to  Scranton  to  Berks 
County  and  Philadelphia,  public  television 
cameras  traveled  across  the  state  to  seek  out  and 
record  Pennsylvania’s  ethnic  heritage. 
Filmmakers  Steve  and  Martha  Smith  and  WVIA 
producer  Chuck  Boiler  filmed  their  visits  with 
peoples  of  diverse  lifestyles  and  recorded,  on 
location,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  ethnic 
marketplaces,  neighborhoods,  taverns,  festivals 
and  churches. 

Through  these  visits,  Pennsylvania:  An 
Ethnic  Portrait  emerges  as  a “people  mosaic’’, 
exploring  the  role  of  ethnic  backgrounds  in 
contemporary  living  situations;  examining  the 
degrees  to  which  ethnic  groups  face  intolerance; 
and  recording  the  extent  of  assimilation  into 
modern  American  culture. 

Dave  Davies  was  among  those  filmed.  A 
Welshman,  and  a coal  miner  for  most  of  his  life, 
he  has  much  to  remember:  “If  a miner  got  killed 
in  the  mines,  they  would  simply  load  him  in  what 
they  call  a mining  box,’’  he  said.  “They  didn’t 
have  a casket,  just  big  boxes  around  the  mines 
they  called  ‘tool  boxes.’  They’d  put  them  in  the 
box  and  then  call  the  priest.’’ 

More  recent  immigrants,  Paul  and  Maria  Fried 
escaped  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and  now 
reside  in  Scranton.  “We  have  received  three 
beautiful  certificates  showing  that  we  are 
Americans.’’  Fried  feels  that  Americans  who 
were  born  here  aren’t  as  lucky  as  he,  in  a way. 
“No  one  has  such  a beautiful  paper  as  we  have 
which  proves  that  they  are  Americans,”  he  says. 

The  series,  Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Portrait, 
includes  the  following  programs: 

Program  One: 

QUAKERS  — A visit  with  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 

Meeting  Peace  Committee,  including  Quakers 

George  Lakey  and  Bruce  Birchard. 


GERMANS  — Father  and  daughter  Earl  Moyer  and 
Kay  Krick  talk  about  their  lifestylesand  their  ethnic 
pride.  Both  are  from  Huff's  Church,  Berks  County- 
The  segment  includes  a visit  to  a special  Sunday 
church  service  held  completely  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  dialect. 

SCQTCH-IRISH  — Jesse  McNabb  from  Muncy 
Valley  in  Sullivan  County  talks  about  his  search  for 
his  background  and  ancestors. 

Program  Two: 

WELSH  — David  Davies  from  Edwardsville  recounts 
his  past  in  the  coal  mines.  The  Eisteddfod,  a Welsh 
singing  and  recitation  competition  is  also  featured,  i 

IRISH  — Philadelphia  committeewoman  Helen! 
Campbell  canvasses  her  Irish  neighborhood  duringa  ! 
voting  primary. 

Program  Three: 

ITALIANS  — A visit  with  Frank  Munafo  at  his  i 
butcher  shop  in  Philadelphia.  Public  TV  cameras  1 
visit  the  old  Italian  Market  and  record  the  sightsand  i 
sounds  of  this  colorful  Philadelphia  ethnic  tradition.  ^ 

JEWS  — Paul  and  Maria  Fried  describe  their  escape  : 
from  Czechoslovakia,  their  arrival  in  Scranton,  and  i 
their  pride  in  living  in  America. 

Program  Four: 

EASTERN  EURQPEANS  - Vincent  Siepiela  from 
Poland  is  interviewed  while  working  in  a steel  mill. 
Five  retired  Slavic  coal  miners  discuss  mining  and  the 
dangers  involved,  what  it  was  like  to  come  to 
America,  and  what  types  of  discrimination  they've 
met  here.  PPTN  went  to  Yanoshak's  bar  near 
Wilkes-Barre  to  film  John  and  Charlie  Tokach 
(Magyars) , Albert  Evans  (Russian) , and  John  Rusin 
and  John  Check  (Slovaks).  Check  provides  a version 
of  Yankee  Doodle  sung  in  Slovak. 

Program  Five: 

BLACKS  — Thaddeus  Mosley  is  a sculptor  from 
Pittsburgh,  heavily  influenced  by  African  art,  who 
describes  what  it's  like  to  be  black  and  an  artist. 

PUERTQ  RICANS  — Bethlehem  resident  Teddy 
Nievez  remembers  the  hardship  of  assimilation  into 
an  alien  culture  where  he  still  feels  a foreigner.  He 
describes  how  he  learned  to  woodcarve  and  then 
acquire  his  own  upholstery  shop. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your  area. 

As  a companion  piece  to  the  television  series, 
the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  has 
produced  Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Sampler,  a 
booklet  encapsulating  the  history  and 
contributions  of  each  of  the  groups  presented  on 
the  series.  For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Sampler,  201  Wagner 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  1 6802. 


Frank  Munafo,  opera  singer  and  butcher  in  Philadelphia's  Italian  market  district  is  featured  \n  Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic 
Portrait.  (Photo  courtesy  Steve  Smith) 


Introducing 
i/vrence  K.  Grossman 


On  February  1 , 1 976,  Lawrence  K.  Grossman 
became  president  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service.  He  replaced  Hartford  Gunn,  who 
assumed  the  newly  created  position  of  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  PBS  Board. 

At  the  recent  PBS  annual  membership 
meeting  on  February  11  in  Los  Angeles, 
Grossman  outlined  his  hopes  and  priorities  for 
the  future  of  the  nation’s  public  broadcasting 
industry: 


On  public  TV's  new  era: 

Public  television  is  clearly  about  to  enter  a great  new 
era  — with  audiences  in  increasing  numbers  in  every 
community  turning  to  its  problems;  with  long  range 
funding  sighted  into  law;  with  public  television  stations 
throughout  the  country  growing  stronger  every  year; 
with  the  system's  internal  warfare  a matter  of  history  — 
mostly.  Now  public  television  has  the  opportunity  to 
become  a great  beneficial  force  in  American  life.  The 
system,  the  framework,  is  in  place.  That  in  itself  has 
been  a major  accomplishment.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  give  it  substance. 

On  production: 

We  need  to  foster  and  expand  our  station's  abilities 
to  produce  major  programs.  At  the  same  time,  public 
television  must  not  put  such  a burdensome 
responsibility  on  its  member  stations  for  national 
productions  that  these  stations  are  weakened  or 
destroyed  as  local  broadcasters.  But  the  basic  principle, 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  system,  is  that  public 
television  must  offer  the  widest  possible  opportunities 
for  national  program  ideas  and  talent. 


On  programming: 

My  first  three  priorities  are  programming. 
Programming.  And  programming.  That  is  the  product. 
That's  what  it  is  all  about.  The  presentation  of 
informative,  interesting,  innovative  programs  that  offer 
a worthwhile  alternative  to  what  commercial  television 
provides.  To  accomplish  that,  PBS,  it  seemsto  me,  must 
create  an  environment  that  encourages  new  talent  and 
new  ideas.  We  must  prod,  stimulate,  goad  and  push 
tirelessly  to  get  the  best  there  is  in  programs  for  all  the 
member  stations.  To  me,  everything  else  is  secondary; 
because  if  we  succeed  in  programming,  everything  else 
will  fall  into  place. 


Lawrence  K.  Grossman 
PBS  President 


irSHERE! 
PPTN'S1975 
Annual  Report 


(Below  is  an  excerpt  from  the  1975  Annual  Report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
summarizing  programming  services  fromJuiy  1,  1974  to 
June  30,  1975.  Copies  of  the  Report  are  now  available 
by  writing  to:  PPTN  Annuai  Report, Box  397,  Hershey, 
PA  17033.) 

Pennsylvania  public  television  came  a long 
way  in  fiscal  1974-75.  With  increased  support  for 
programming  services,  PPTN  is  emerging  as  one 
of  the  most  innovative  and  dynamic  TV  systems 
in  the  country. 

This  past  season,  over  four-and-a-half  million 
viewers  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia  regularly 
watched  the  best  in  local,  statewide  and  national 
programming  on  Pennsylvania’s  seven  public  TV 
stations.  At  the  same  time,  some  1.2  million 
students  in  the  state  viewed  instructional 
programs  broadcast  by  PPTN  as  a regular  part  of 
their  school  day. 

Duringthe  1974-75  season,  PPTN  transmitted 
63  hours  of  ITV  programming  weekly,  together 
with  1 56  hours  of  family  viewing,  for  a total  of 
219  hours  of  programming  originating  with 
PPTN  each  week.  To  provide  this  total 
broadcasting  service,  the  Network  Operations 
Center  in  Hershey  was  operating  1 5 hours  a day 
throughout  the  year  to  assure  that  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  got  what  they  asked  for  — the  best 
in  public  television  programming. 


The  PPTN  Commission  supported,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  over  2,000  hours  of  local  and  statewide 
productions  and  the  acquisition  of  over  1,000 
hours  of  the  best  educational,  dramatic  and 
musical  presentations  available  on  public 
television.  Added  to  these  programs  directly 
supported  by  the  PPTN  Commission,  were 
hundreds  of  hours  of  programs  underwritten 
through  other  sources  and  made  available  free  of 
cost  to  the  seven  public  television  stations  in 
Pennsylvania  through  PPTN  facilities. 

The  net  result  is  that  for  an  investment  of 
$2.5  million  in  programming  services,  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  received  over  $40  million  worth 
of  high  quality  programming  during  1974-75. 
These  programs  cost  an  average  of  $11,600  an 
hour  to  produce,  but  because  of  the  existing 
PPTN  facilities  and  the  availability  of  matching 
monies,  cost  the  Pennsylvania  stationsonly  $725 
an  hour. 

Also,  because  of  the  increased  programming 
investment  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
received  over  1 00  hours  of  new  programming  on 
specific  statewide  issues  they  said  they  wanted 
covered.  These  programs  were  produced 
exclusively  for  broadcast  in  Pennsylvania  and 
would  have  been  unavailable  without  the 
increased  programming  commitment. 


FUNDING  PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

During  the  1974-75  broadcast  year,  Pennsylvania's  seven  public  television  stations,  PPTN,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  required  a total  of  $1 7,728,000  to  provide  mandated  program  services  and  maintain  viable 
production  and  broadcast  operations.  The  support  came  from  the  following  sources; 


Viewer  contributions,  corporations,  foundation  and  on-air  auctions 

$ 7,058,000 

40% 

PPTN  Commission 

7,014,000 

39% 

7,000,605 

School  districts,  colleges,  universities  and  local  governments 

1 ,531 ,000 

9% 

Federal  support 

1 ,405,000 

8% 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 

720,000 

4% 

TOTAL 

$17,728,000 

100% 

$17,714,605 

MARK  OF  JAZZ 


Trumpet  king  Maynard  Ferguson  and  his 
1 3-piece  orchestra  are  spotlighted  in  the  first  two 
programs  of  public  TV’s  new  jazz  series,  Mark  of 
Jazz,  beginning  Thursday,  April  22. 

The  half-hour  cabaret-style  programs  are 
produced  by  WH  YY/Philadelphia  for 
nation-wide  broadcast  over  PBS  and  take  their 
name  from  host  Sid  Mark,  the  well-known 
Philadelphia  jazz  connoisseur  and  radio 
personality.  Among  the  stars  scheduled  in 
upcoming  productions  are  Mabel  Mercer,  Buddy 
Rich,  Chris  Conner,  Ramsey  Lewis,  Ahmad 
j amal,  Taj  Mahal  and  George  Benson. 

Ferguson  has  garnered  a reputation  as  one  of 
the  country’s  finest  contemporary  jazz  musicians’ 
and  he  brings  his  unique  sound  to  the  foreground 
on  the  premiere  with  “Chameleon,”  “Got  the 
Spirit,”  and  “Blue  Birdland.”  He  and  his 
orchestra  return  on  the  second  program  for  “Left 
Bank  Express,”  “Don’t  Let  the  Sun  Go  Down  on 
Me,”  “Gospel  John, ’’and  “MacArthur  Park.” 


Trumpet  king  Maynard  Ferguson  and  his  13-piece 
Orchestra  lead  off  Mark  of  Jazz.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


BILL  MOYERS' 
JOURNAL 


Bill  Moyers  interviews  Robert  Penn  Warren  .and  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  this  month.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Journalist  Bill  Moyers  concludes  the  fifth 
season  of  his  award-winning  series.  Bill  Moyers’ 
Journal,  this  month  with  guests  Robert  Penn 
Warren  (poet  and  author  of /!//  the  King’s  Men) 
on  April  4,  and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(D-Minnesota)  on  April  1 1. 

In  discussing  his  series,  Moyers  remarked,| 
“I’m  not  a pundit,  philosopher  or  poet.  I’m  al 
reporter  who’s  talked  with  pundits,  poets  andl 
philosophers.  It’s  an  unusual  year.  The  scramblel 
for  power  is  on  and  at  the  same  time  we’re  trying! 
to  celebrate  a momentous  anniversary.”  a 

Moyers  attempted  an  honest  appraisal  ofj 
America  today.  “This  is  a country  with  deep! 
flaws.  But  we  possess  more  capacity  to  redress! 
our  flaws  than  any  nation  1 know.  My  job  asajj 
broadcaster  is  to  spread  everything  out  so  you! 
can  make  up  yourown  mind.”  . ! 

Moyers  has  been  described  as  “television’s 
best  regularly  scheduled  observer  on  the’ 
American  scene.”  In  one  year  alone  — 1974  — he 
received  three  News  and  Documentary  Emmy] 
Awards,  including  Outstanding  Television  News 
Broadcaster  of  the  Year.  j 
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In  conjunction  with  the  new  weekly  public  TV  series  THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG 
REPORT,  PPTN  is  distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  probing  state  government  issues  and 
processes.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  These  print  supplements  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and 
involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 


On  April  21,  as  national  attention  focuses 
on  the  state’s  presidential  primary, 
Pennsylvanians  will  be  taking  a major  step  in 
the  process  of  selecting  the  people  they  want 
to  represent  them  in  state  government.  The 
political  parties  use  the  primary  as  a vehicle  to 
nominate  candidates  for  the  50  state  Senate 
seats  and  the  203  state  House  seats  that  will  be 
at  stake  in  the  November  2 general  election. 

Pennsylvania  has  a closed  primary  system, 
which  means  that  there  is  essentially  a 
separate  election  for  each  party.  Only 
Democrats  can  vote  for  Democrats,  only 
Republicans  can  vote  for  Republicans,  and  so 
forth.  Independent  voters  may  not  participate 
in  the  nomination  of  party  candidates,  and 
independent  candidates  by-pass  the  primary 
system  entirely. 

In  districts  where  one  party  is  dominant, 
the  importance  of  the  primary  often 
overshadows  that  of  the  general  election.  For 
example,  in  a House  of  Representatives 
district  that  is  80  percent  Democratic,  the 
winner  of  the  Democratic  primary  is  almost  a 
shoo-in  for  the  office.  Primary  campaigns  for 
the  party  nomination  often  are  extremely 
intense,  with  local  party  organizations  playing 
an  important  role.  Local  party  committees 
may  endorse  a particular  candidate,  keep  their 
hands  off,  or  splinter  into  factions  in  the 
course  of  a primary  battle. 

Although  the  primary  election  is 
dominated  by  party  politics,  it  operates 
within  a framework  established  by  state  law. 
How  candidates  are  nominated,  how  they 
campaign,  and  how  they  are  elected  are  basic 
democratic  processes  regulated  by  the  state’s 
1937  Election  Code. 

The  State  Government  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania’s  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  studying  a number  of  recommendations 
for  revision  of  the  Election  Code,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  campaign  finance  disclosure, 
spending  limits,  and  public  financing.  In  the 
following  article  written  for  PPTN,  James  A. 
Green,  a democratic  member  of  the  House 
State  Government  Committee,  comments  on 
the  process  involved  in  becoming  a candidate 
for  state  office.  Mr.  Green,  a Democrat  from 
Butler  County,  formerly  sen/^  TaSnStatepv 

Ccin^i^^ner£>f.'ElfeittorkS<T>i'^.L.  Lj-  * 
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One  of  the  great  facets  of  our  election 
system  is  the  ease  with  which  virtually  any 
interested  and  sincere  voter  can  place  himself 
on  the  ballot.  As  the  importance  of  the  office 
increases,  so  do  the  requirements  for  the 
candidacy  of  the  office. 

For  local  office  or  party  positions,  such  as 
township  supervisor,  borough  council,  or 
committee  person,  a petition  with  signatures 
of  only  10  qualified  electors  is  all  that  is 
required  for  a person  to  be  placed  on  the 
party’s  primary  ballot.  A potential  candidate 
for  the  state  House  of  Representatives  needs 
only  1 00  signatures  of  voters  from  his  area ’s 
political  party  to  be  considered  for  the 
primaries.  The  state  Senate  requires  200 
signatures. 

A person  who  wishes  to  run  as  an 
independent  by-passes  the  requirements  for 
the  primary.  He  is  therefore  placing  himself 
against  the  winners  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  nomination.  The  requirements 
for  his  candidacy  are  consequently  different 
from  those  who  remain  in  the  two  political 
parties.  To  qualify,  an  independent  candidate 
must  have  on  his  petition  the  signatures  of 
two  percent  of  the  number  of  voters  that  the 
most  successful  candidate  for  the  same  office 
received  in  the  last  election. 

Once  a person  choosing  to  run  as  a 
Democrat  or  Republican  has  filed  his  petition, 
the  next  step  is  for  him  to  begin  contacting 
the  committee  people  and  the  various  leaders 
of  his  party  and  other  interested  groups  in  the 
area.  The  primary  is,  in  effect,  an  election  of 
its  own,  and  in  my  opinion  just  as  important 
as  the  general  election.  A person  must 
campaign  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  would 
for  a general  election.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  people  who  will  make  the  final 
decision  are  small  in  number  and  believe  in 
much  the  same  principles  as  the  candidates. 

A large  part  of  the  election,  both  for  the 
primaries  and  the  general,  is  persona!  contact. 
Despite  the  emphasis  on  televised 
advertisements,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
persona!  touch  by  a candidate.  The  mailing  of 
advertisements  and  the  contacts  with  the 
news  media  are  very  important,  but  the 
principal  order  of  importance  in  my  opinion.is 
as  follows:  I)  Personal  contact;  2)  Direct 
mailing;  3)  Newspaper  ads;  4)  TV  if  available; 
5)  Radio;  6)  Miscellaneous  advertising  such  as 
combs,  pens,  balloons,  etc. 

While  there  is.  a -.  'definite  need  for 
candidal^s^;/:^  b^  fhpe  \o}ip^itical  pressures 


resulting  from  large  donations  from  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  I am  personally  not 
completely  convinced  that  campaigns 
should  be  financed  by  taxpayer  monies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  should 
not  be  the  only  ones  who  can  run  for 
public  office. 


James  A.  Green 


The  present  1937  Election  Code  needs 
revision  in  the  area  of  reporting  campaign 
finances  and  the  amount  of  monies  spent 
on  state  campaigns.  The  ease  with  which 
one  can  get  on  the  ballot  and  run  for 
office  in  Pennsylvania  does  not  need 
changed  as  we  should  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  people  to  run  for 
office  at  all  levels. 

House  Minority  (Republican)  Leader, 
Robert  j.  Butera  also  agrees  that  the 
process  of  becoming  a candidate  is  open 
to  any  interested  and  qualified  person.  In 
a statement  prepared  for  PPTN,  Mr. 
Butera  said: 


Robert  J.  Butera 


The  present  requirements  of  law  for, 
and  the  conditions  surrounding,  a 
candidacy  fora  State  House  seat  are  most 
reasonable  and  are  in  no  need  of  change. 
Because  each  district  contains  only 
58,000  people,  a candidate  can  get 
himself  on  the  ballot  — and  make  himself 
and  his  views  known  through  persona! 
effort  without  reliance  upon  heavy 
financing.  We  are  exploring  whether  or 
not  we  should  adopt  some  limited  form 
of  public  financing  in  Pennsylvania  for 
State  legislative  and  state-wide  offices  to 
ensure  that  “dean  money"  is  available  to 
candidates,  and  we  certainly  must 
strengthen  our  weak  laws  on  financing  to 
require  full  disclosure  of  money  sources 
and  expenditures  before  election  day. 

Evidence  of  easy  access  to  the  election 
process  is  seen  in  many  House  districts 
this  year  where  an  abundance  of 
candidates  are  running.  For  example,  in 
Lancaster  County’s  100th  district,  the 
GOP  Primary  competition  involves  10 
candidates. 


THE  CITIZEN’S  ROLE 

The  most  direct  way  for  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  election  process  is,  of 
course,  to  vote  in  Pennsylvania’s  primary 
election  on  April  27  and  in  the  general 
election  of  November  2. 

In  the  primary  election,  voters  who 
are  registered  as  Republicans,  Democrats, 
or  members  of  the  Constitutional  Party, 
will  choose  from  a list  of  party  candidates 
for: 

President  of  the  United  States 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Representative 
Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Treasurer 
State  Senator 
State  Representative 

They  will  also  elect  members  of  the 
state  committee  of  their  party  and 
delegates  to  their  party’s  national 
convention. 

Voter  registration  for  the  April 
primary  election  closed  on  March  29.  If 
you  are  not  registered,  you  may  still  vote 
in  the  November  2 general  election  by 
registering  at  your  county  courthouse  on 
or  before  October  4.  Previously 
registered  voters  who  did  not  vote  at  all  in 
1974  or  1975  must  re-register  if  they 
have  not  completed  and  returned  a 
reinstatement  card. 


PARTNERS  IN  PARTICPATION  H 

BUREAU  OF  ELECTIONS  I 

Department  of  State  S 

304  North  Office  Building  I 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  1 71 20  I 

The  Bureau  of  Elections  is  revising! 
their  popular  booklet  “All  About 
Elections.”  For  information  on  the" 
availability  of  this  publication,  write  to 
the  Bureau  or  call  71 7-787-5280. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Strawbridge  and  Clothier  ‘ 

8th  and  Market  Streets  i 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1 91 05 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  now 
active  in  a special  Bicentennial  project  to 
encourage  registration  of  76  percent  o 
the  voting  age  population  and  to  bring 
about  a 76  percent  voter  turn-out  in 
1 976.  As  part  of  this  effort  the  League  is 
urging  support  of  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  registration  by  mail.  Contact 
local  or  state  League  headquarters  for 
more  information. 


PPTN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

201  Wagner  Building 

University  Park,  Pennsylvania  16802 


In  cooperation  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Pennsylvania,  PPTN  is 
offering  a packet  of  free  materials 
designed  to  help  you  more  fully 


participate  in  the  election  process.  The 
packet  contains  the  following  League 
publications: 

“Pennsylvania  Voting  Manual” 

“Do  You  Know  How  to  Use  a 
Voting  Machine?” 

"Absentee  Voting:  A 
Citizen’s  Guide” 

“Who’s  Who  in  the  Party” 

“Who’s  Who  at  the  Polls” 


PPTN  hasalso  published  a twenty-two 
page  general  introduction  to  state 
government  entitled  “A  Primer  for 
Capitol  Watchers.” 

These  publications,  along  with' 
additional  copies  of  this  supplement,  are* 
available  free. 
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Opera  Theater,  a series  of  full  length  operas, 
will  be  broadcast  nationally  over  PBS  in  May. 
The  series  includes  BBC  productions  of  English 
language  versions  of  “The  Flying  Dutchman” 
and  “Die  Fledermaus,”  as  well  as  Leonard 
Bernstein’s  “Trouble  in  Tahiti”  and  the  D’Oyly 
Carte’s  film  version  of  “The  Mikado.” 


Gwyneth  Jones  is  Senta  and  Norman  Bailey  sings  the 
title  role  in  Wagner’s  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  on  Opera 
Theater,  May  1 1 . (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


On  May  4,  composer  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducts  the  London  Symphonic  Wind  Band  in 
"Trouble  in  Tahiti,”  his  1952,  one-act  comic 
opera  which  satirizes  the  1950’s.  The  action 
follows  the  lives  of  Sam  (Julian  Patrick)  and 
Dinah  (Nancy  Williams)  through  atypical  day  of 
suburban  sophistication  and  marital  discontent. 

Norman  Bailey  sings  the  title  role  and 
Gwyneth  Jones,  the  part  of  Senta  in  a production 
of  Wagner’s  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  on  May  1 1 . 
Also  featured  are  the  Ambrosian  Opera  Chorus 
and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  David  Lloyd-Jones. 

On  May  18,  the  D’Oyly  (Zarte  Opera  Company 
performs  their  classic  film  version  of  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan’s  “The  Mikado,”  with  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A lavish  studio  production  of  “Die 
Fledermaus”  (“The  Bat”)  by  Johann  Strauss  will 
be  broadcast  on  May  25.  David  Flillman  sings  the 
role  of  Gabriel  von  Eisenstein;  Sheila  Armstrong 
is  his  wife,  Rosalinda;  Eric  Shilling  is  Frank,  the 
Governor  of  the  Prison;  and  Ann  Floward  sings 
the  role  of  Prince  Orlofsky. 

Broadcast  times  may  vary  in  some  areas  due  to 
station  auctions.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcasting  time  in  your  area. 


Ex  Cons  Teach 
Burglar-Proofing 


How  many  burglaries  are  committed  each 
day?  What  percentage  require  no  forced  entry? 
What  can  you  do  to  lessen  your  chances  of  being 
burglarized? 

In  a six-part  PBS  series,  Burglar-Proofing, 
beginning  Tuesday,  May  25,  viewers  will  get  the 
answers  to  these  questions  and  more.  By  the  end 
of  the  series  they  should  know  as  much  as  many 
professional  thieves. 

TV  host  Kene  Holliday  has  three  ex-burglars 
to  help  him  get  the  message  across.  Fred,  Pete 
and  Mike  show  the  kinds  of  mistakes  that  help 
burglars  break  in.  Holliday  and  his 
“professionals”  examine  such  easy  entrances  as 
glass  door  panels,  unlocked  windows,  transoms, 
and  shrubbery -protected  basement  windows. 

Mike,  a second-story  man,  demonstrates  how 
posing  as  a window-washer  gained  him  entrance 
to  suburban  homes.  Pete,  working  alone  and  with 
a partner,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  break  into 
poorly  protected  apartments.  He  also  describes 
how  unsuspecting  residents  provide  information 
about  themselves  and  their  neighbors  that  tell  a 
burglar  when  to  arrive.  Fred  shows  why  many 
inner-city  dwellings  are  prime  targets  for  thieves. 

Burglar-Proofing  drew  praise  for  its 
instructive  content  when  it  was  first  broadcast  in 


the  fall  of  1974.  Terrance  O’Flaherty,  in  the5c7A7 
Francisco  Chronicle,  called  it  “the  most 
informative  new  series”  on  public  television. 
“The  lessons  to  be  learned  are  fascinating,”  he 
said,  adding  “It  may  be  the  only  show  of  the  year 
where  the  actors  know  what  they’re  doing.” 


Burglar  Proofing  host  Kehe  Holliday  shows  how  to 
protect  yourself  and  your  property  from  would-be 
thieves.  (Photo  courtesy  MCPB)  . 
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Howto 
Unlearn  Tennis 


Journalists  Put  Press 
on  the  Hot-Seat 


Learn  by  forgetting.  Achieve  by  not  trying 
too  hard.  Gain  control  by  letting  go.  Build  up 
your  tennis  by  tearing  down  your  ego. 

These  seemingly  paradoxical  principles  are 
the  blueprint  for  a new  way  of  winning  — both  on 
and  off  court.  Tim  Gallwey,  proponent  and 
author  of  the  method,  first  made  known  his 
revolutionary  methods  to  the  public  via  his 
best-selling  book.  Now,  Inner  Tennis,  featuring 
Gallwey,  is  a public  TV  series  of  six  half-hour 
tennis  lessons,  starting  Sunday,  May  16,  over 
PBS. 

"Every  game  has  two  parts  — an  outer  game 
and  an  inner  game,”  Gallwey  explains  to  viewers 
as  well  as  his  on-camera  tennis  clinic.  “We’re  all 


lamiliar  with  the  outer  game;  but  we’re  le 
familiar  with  the  inner  game.  It’s  the  one  play< 
within  our  own  heads,  and  it’s  played  again! 
opponents  such  as  fear,  lapses  in  concentratio 
self  doubt,  trying  too  hard,  thinking  too  much 
all  the  mental  obstacles  that  keep  us  fro 
achieving  our  best  performance  in  tennis,  or, 
fact,  anything.”  i 

Important  to  advanced  players,  intermediat* 
and  beginners,  Gallwey’s  natural  learning  — ^ 
unlearning  — process  “lets  it  happen.”  The  ego  fl 
suppressed  and  the  inner  — and  better  — tenni! 
player  is  set  free  to  compete.  1 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  you! 
area.  ] 


Tennis  or  Tantrum? /nnerre/rn/s  teaches  viewers  a calmer  way  to  a better  game.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Behind  the  Lines,  television’s  only  national 
weekly  journalism  review,  concludes  this  year’s 
season  with  three  broadcasts  this  month.  The 
first  program  in  May  will  feature  an  interview 
with  New  York  Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis, 
the  second  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  examine 
recent  court  orders  in  Nebraska  barring  press 
coverage  of  trial  proceedings  (so-called  “gag 
orders”),  and  the  final  program  of  the  season  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  a special  program  on 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Former  New  York  Times  associate  editor,  Harrison  E. 
Salisbury  hosts  Behind  the  Lines,  Public  TV's  Emmy 
award-winning  journalism  review.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
journalist  and  former  associate  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  hhosXof  Behind  the  Lines,  “It 
is  the  emerging  role  of  the  press  — almost  as  a’ 
fifth  pillar  of  government  --  that  most  intrigues 
me,  my  colleagues  in  journalism  and,  1 daresay] 
the  audience-at-large  for  whom  Behind  the  Lines^ 
is  intended.”  Salisbury  says  of  the  purpose  of  the" 
program.  1 

“When  we  look  at  the  press’s  emerging  role* 
we  see  that  it  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  bringing 
the  Vietnam  War  to  an  end,  holding  up  thtf 
Pentagon  Papers  to  public  scrutiny,  exposing 
President  Nixon  on  Watergate,  revealing  the 
faults  of  the  CIA  and  other  secretive  governmenf 
practices,”  Salisbury  says.“Certainlythepresshas 
the  guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment  so  that  it 
has  the  liberty  to  write  and  report  these  things? 
But  with  that  liberty  goes  a responsibility  of 
being  an  arm  of  the  public  which  cannot  find  ou| 
about  all  these  matters  for  itself.  The  press  has  a 
contract  with  society  to  do  what  it  does  on 
society’s  behalf.  j 

“Often  that  responsibility  is  not  sufficiently 
understood  by  the  public  — or  even  the  press,’^ 
Salisbury  adds.  “That’s  where  a series  such  as 
Behind  the  Lines  becomes  so  important  — to 
provide  perspectives  on  why  the  press  must  do 
what  it  does,  how  the  press  should  accomplish  i^ 
objectives,  and  what  the  public  should  ana 
should  notexpect  of  the  press.”  j 

Behind^  the  Lines  is  broadcast  each  Tuesday 
night  at*  8:00  pm  on  WITF/Hershey  an]| 
WPSX/University  Park,  Wednesdays  at  7:30  pm 
on  WHYY/Philadelphia  and  WQEX/Pittsburgh,' 
and  Sunday  at  7:30  on  WVIA/Scranton? 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton.  I 
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In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  TV  series  THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT,  PPTN 
is  distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  probing  state  government  issues  and  processes.  They  are  prepared  by  the 
PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  supplements  are  designed  to 
foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any 
particular  poin  t of  vie  w. 

HIGHWAY  ISSUES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
by 

Theodore  H.  Roister* 


Introduction 

One  of  the  major  functions  performed  by 
most  state  governments  is  the  development 
and  operation  of  highways.  This  is  especially 
important  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  state 
has  relatively  more  responsibility  — and 
counties  relatively  less  responsibility  --  for 
highways  than  in  many  other  states.  The 
Commonwealth’s  highway  system  consists  at 
present  of  roughly  44,000  miles  of  roads, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  interstate  highways 
and  other  expressways  down  to  secondary 
and  “farm  to  market”  roads.  This  is  more 
mileage  than  that  maintained  by  New  York, 
New  jersey,  and  the  New  England  states 
combined. 

Responsibility  for  the  planning, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  the  state’s 
highways  belongs  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  commonly  referred  to  as 
PennDOT,  which  was  created  by  the 
legislature  in  1970  to  centralize  responsibility 
for  all  the  state’s  transportation  activities. 
Thus,  not  only  did  the  old  state  highway 
department  become  part  of  PennDOT,  but  so 
did  other  activities  in  such  areas  as  urban  mass 
transit,  aviation,  and  railroads.  However, 
highways  are  by  far  the  dominating  function 
in  PennDOT’s  total  program;  last  year  roughly 
92  percent  of  the  Department’s  financial 
resources  and  almost  99  percent  of  its 
manpower  were  devoted  to  the  highway 
system. 

Today,  however,  much  of  the  highway 
system  is  in  poor  physical  condition,  and 
there  is  not  enough  money  available  to 
provide  for  adequate  maintenance  of  the 
existing  system. 

The  primary  causes  leading  up  to 
PennDOT’s  present  financial  problems  are  (1) 
the  past  policy  of  placing  very  great  emphasis 
on  building  new  highways  without  assurance 
that  they  could  be  properly  maintained,  and 
(2)  tremendous  increases  in  PennDOT’s  costs 
over  the  past  few  years  while  revenues  have 


increased  at  a much  slower  rate.  The  task 
facing  the  Commonwealth  at  present  is  to 
decide  on  new  policies  for  the  immediate  and 
long-range  future,  given  present  and  projected 
financial  conditions. 

Past  Policies: 

The  construction  of  new  highways  and 
upgrading  of  existing  highways  has  been  the 
major  objective  of  the  highway  program  fora 
long  time.  This  has  especially  been  true  since 
1965  when  Governor  Scranton’s 
administration  made  a decision  to  start  a $1 0 
billion  construction  program  to  develop  a 
modern  highway  system  for  the  state.  This 
was  done  to  promote  economic  prosperity 
and  facilitate  the  personal  travel  of  the  state’s 
citizens.  Furthermore,  there  was  a strong 
incentive  to  build  highways  with  federal 
matching  grants;  as  much  as  80  percent  or  90 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  of  many  of 
the  state’s  highways  has  been  paid  with 
federal  money. 

Deciding  which  highway  construction 
projects  are  actually  to  be  undertaken  is  a 
long,  complicated  process  in  which  a variety 
of  motivations  are  involved.  First,  a highway 
construction  program  is  adopted  by  the 
Transportation  Commission,  a body  which 
was  established  by  the  same  Act  that  created 
PennDOT  to  set  broad  policies  for  PennDOT 
and  to  make  investment  decisions.  In 
developing  this  program  the  Commission  uses 
a formula  which  allocates  available  funds  to 
each  county  on  the  philosophy  of  “something 
for  everybody”  because  citizens  of  all  the 
counties  pay  the  taxes  and  fees  which  go  to 
the  highway  program  in  the  first  place.  In 
addition  to  PennDOT,  cities,  counties, 
boroughs,  and  townships  all  have  a say  as  to 
the  specific  projects  that  are  given  priority  in 
this  program.  This  process,  however,  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  projects  selected  are  those 
which  would  most  benefit  the  state  as  a 
whole. 


*Or.  Paster  is  Assis^nt  Professor  of  Public  Administration  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  specializes  in  the  field  of  transportation. 


PennDOT  then  presents  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor’s  Budget 
Office.  The  governor,  of  course,  may 
accept,  reject,  or  alter  PennDOT’s  recom- 
mendations and  add  others  of  his  own 
prior  to  submitting  his  annual  budget  to 
the  General  Assembly.  The  final  decision 
rests  with  the  legislature.  Traditionally, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  most  states,  this 
has  been  an  object  of  “pork  barrel” 
politics  in  which  legislators  trade  votes, 
agreeing  to  support  projects  in  other 
districts  in  order  to  obtain  votes  for 
projects  in  their  own  districts.  Given 
generous  federal  funding  and  the  desires 
of  local  jurisdictions  and  legislators  for 
projects  in  their  own  districts,  along  with 
a tendency  for  PennDOT  to  want  to 
continue  doing  what  it  does  best  — build 
highways  — we  may  have  overbuilt  the 
highway  system  in  some  respects  while 
other,  more  critical  needs  went  unmet. 


Present  Problems 

While  there  are  still  strong  demands 
from  many  quarters  for  more  highways 
to  be  built,  the  construction  program  has 
been  slowing  down  due  to  increased 
costs.  The  most  severe  inflation  was 
experienced  between  1973  and  1974, 
when  construction  costs  rose  by  roughly 
36  percent.  Based  on  the  1972  National 
Transportation  Needs  Study,  the 
Transportation  Commission  adopted  a 
lar^  scale  construction  program  spread 
over  six  years.  This  program  was 
subsequently  extended  to  spread  over 
twelve  years  in  order  to  assure  that 
adequate  funding  would  be  available. 
More  recently,  the  program  has  been 
trimmed  back  by  eliminating  projects  for 
the  same  reason.  Supporters  of  the 
program  claim  that  this  is  preventing 
PennDOT  from  building  critically  needed 
highways. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  on  an 
accelerated  construction  program  has 
resulted  in  a highway  system  that  the 
state  cannot  now  afford  to  maintain 
given  current  and  anticipated  revenues.  It 
is  estimated  that  providing  an  adequate 
level  of  maintenance,  without  frills, 
would  require  an  additional  $563  million 
beyond  anticipated  revenues  in  the  next 
five  years  alone. 

How  did  such  a situation  come  about? 
Part  of  the  answer  is  that  we  are  still 
paying  for  highways  that  have  already 
been  built  and  put  into  use.  The  state 
share  of  highway  construction  costs  has 
been  paid  for  with  money  obtained  by 
issuing  long  term  bonds;  paying  off  the 
principal  and  interest  on  these  bonds  is 
stretched  out  over  30  years.  The  total 
amount  of  debt  incurred  by  these  bonds 
has  so  skyrocketed  in  recent  years  that  if 
no  new  bonds  were  floated  except  those 
necessary  to  complete  projects  already 
under  contract,  the  debt  service  would 
rise  to  a peak  of  well  over  $200  million 
per  year  and  the  bonds  would  not  be  fully 
retired  until  the  year  2005. 


While  highway  construction  has  been 
financed  with  bond  revenues  and  federal 
funds,  PennDOT’s  operations  are 
financed  from  the  Motor  License  Fund. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  in  turn, 
are  the  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  and  motor 
licenses  and  fees.  In  1974  the  tax  on 
gasoline  was  increased  from  eight  to  nine 
cents  per  gallon,  and  this  year  motor 
licenses  and  fees  were  increased  by  about 
70  percent;  the  latter  is  expected  to  bring 
in  about  $122  million  in  additional 
revenues  next  year.  Yet  the  resulting 
revenue  increases  have  not  really 
produced  greater  purchasing  power  for 
the  Department  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  inflation  in  operating  costs. 
PennDOT’s  unit  costs  for  maintenance 
and  operations  increased  by  59  percent 
over  the  period  1 967-1 974. 

Maintenance  needs  have  been  growing 
while  available  revenues  have  not  kept 
pace.  PennDOT  is  now  7,000  miles 
behind  in  its  schedule  for  resurfacing 
roads  and  faces  a backlog  of  1,560 
unrepaired  bridges.  At  the  same  time, 
after  steady  increases  in  fuel  tax  revenues 
for  many  years,  these  revenues  leveled  off 
and  actually  decreased  one  year  due  to 
the  temporary  shortage  and  continuing 
high  prices  of  gasoline. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  may  be 
inefficiency  within  the  department. 
PennDOT  has  often  been  accused  of 
having  more  employees  on  its  payroll 
than  necessary.  State  highway 
departments  have  traditionally  been  an 
important  source  of  patronage  jobs  for 
political  supporters  of  those  in  office, 
and  Pennsylvania  was  no  exception.  Such 
practices  tend  to  pad  the  payroll  and  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  idea  of 
efficient,  businesslike  management,  but 
they  have  been  reduced  in  recent  years  by 
the  unionization  of  PennDOT 
employees.  Furthermore,  the  Shapp 
Administration  claims  to  have  reduced 
the  number  of  PennDOT  employees  by 
some  2,000  since  it  took  office. 


Possible  Solutions 

Faced  with  these  problems,  the  State 
Transportation  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  a special  Fiscal  Review  Task 
Force  to  “find  out  what  can  be  done  now 
and  in  the  future  to  provide  the  best 
possible  highway  service.”  Following 
months  of  work,  the  Task  Force,  which 
included  some  of  the  best  transportation 
minds  in  the  state,  published  its  report  on 
April  7,  1976.  It  recommended  that 
policies  be  reversed  and  that  maintenance 
of  the  existing  highway  system  be  given 
first  priority.  While  recommending 
top-level  maintenance  on  limited  access 
and  primary  highways,  the  Task  Force 
called  for  a reduction  of  maintenance  on 
secondary  and  rural  roads.  It  further 
called  for  the  elimination  of  maintenance 
work  aimed  only  at  improving  highway 
“looks,”  the  removal  of  half  of  the  picnic 
tables  from  roadside  rests,  and  allowing 
snow  to  accumulate  to  three  inches  on 


secondary  roads  and  five  inches  on  rur; 
roads.  To  carr>'  out  this  “no  frills 
maintenance  program,  the  Task  For^ 
called  for  an  increase  of  two  cents  pt 
gallon  in  the  liquid  fuels  tax. 

The  other  principal  recommendatio 
made  by  the  Task  Force  is  that  furthe- 
highway  construction  projects  b 
undertaken  only  in  addition  to  a 
adequate  maintenance  program  and  bj 
financed  strictly  on  a “pay  as  you  go 
basis.  That  is,  that  there  should  be  n 
more  bond  issues  for  construction  an  ^ 
that  construction  projects  should  b 
funded  solely  with  federal  funds  an  J 
current  revenues  coming  into  the  Mote  I 
License  Fund,  only  after  maintenanc  j 
costs  are  paid  for.  Essentially,  this  wouf  j 
mean  that  future  construction  project  j 
would  require  an  increase  in  PennDO' 
revenue  and  that,  in  the  face  of  no  ne\ 
funds,  no  new  construction  project  i 
should  be  undertaken. 

One  kind  of  secondary  impact  whici 
may  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
however,  is  the  effect  of  curtails 
highway  construction  on  employment 
If,  for  example,  there  is  no  state  mone' 
available  for  construction,  the  federa 
funds  would  be  forfeited,  there  would  b 
no  construction  program,  and  then 
would  be  a drop  in  employment  of  wel 
over  1 0,000  jobs  across  the  state. 

If  more  funds  are  to  be  made  availabi 
for  additional  construction  projects,  tb 
Task  Force  proposes  that  they  b 
concentrated  in  three  areas:  (1)  t( 
eliminate  safety  hazards,  (2)  to  remedy 
structural  deficiencies  in  existin; 
highways,  and  (3)  to  complete  o 
preserve  a core  network  of  the  mos 
significant  links  in  the  state  system. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  availabit 
resources,  one  problem  in  determininj 
what  the  construction  program  shouU 
look  like  is  a lack  of  knowledge  abou 
exactly  what  kinds  of  benefits  an 
produced  by  new  highways.  PennDOT 
like  many  other  state  departments  o 
transportation,  will  have  to  develop  mon 
of  this  kind  of  information  as  a basis  foi 
making  these  critical  decision  anc 
requesting  future  construction  fund: 
from  the  legislature. 

There  are  many  other  changes  tha 
have  been  suggested  as  possible  wayso 
improving  PennDOT’s  financial  outlook 
First  the  issue  of  returning  some  stretche: 
of  roadway  back  to  local  jurisdictions  ha 
been  discussed  off  and  on  for  the  pas 
decade.  In  1965  a study  by  th( 
Automobile  Safety  Foundatior 
recommended  that  roughly  13,000  mile: 
of  highway  presently  part  of  the  state’: 
system  be  returned  to  local  governmenta 
units,  principally  townships,  because 
they  are  strictly  local  use  roads  with  nc 
significance  for  the  state  system.  Taking 
this  step  would  reduce  PennDOT’i 
maintenance  responsibilities  and  in  the 
long  run  should  result  in  cost  savings. 

A second  approach  would  be  thatol 
changing  the  present  arrangement  ir 
which  Motor  License  Fund  revenues  are 


Iirst  allocated  to  the  counties  and  to  the 
bte  Police  prior  to  setting  funds  aside 
)r  PennDOT’s  maintenance  work.  Some 
-gue  that  the  counties  maintain  too  little 
ighway  mileage  to  justify  their  gettinga 
jare  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Others  say  that 
le  State  Police  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
eneral  Fund  and  not  out  of  the  Motor 
icense  Fund,  which  now  provides 
)Ughly  70  percent  of  their  revenue. 

\ third:  approach  pertains  to  the  use  of 
;w  or  different  funding  sources  for  the 
ghway  system.  For  example,  some  have 
t rgued  for  the  creation  of  a mechanism 
'hich  would  make  the  liquid  fuels  tax 
jnsitive  to  price  changes.  One  method 
/ould  be  to  tax  gasoline  sales  at  a fixed 
ercentage  of  average  fuel  prices,  so  that 
,s  gasoline  prices  increase  the  amount  of 
♦ IX  per  gallon  also  rises.  Thus,  if  gasoline 
lies  slump  when  prices  increase,  as 
» appened  two  years  ago,  the  amount  of 
ax  proceeds  would  be  stable.  Cost 
< idexing  is  another  alternative;  this 
/ould  tie  the  tax  rate  on  gasoline  to  the 
i osts  of  constructing  or  maintaining 
? lighways. 

Some  of  these  alternatives  will  have  to 
)e  given  careful  consideration  for 
hennDOT’s  financial  dilemma  to  be 
J esolved.  As  has  been  mentioned,  simply 
I o maintain  the  highway  system  that  is 
iilready  in  place  will  require  additional 
i evenue.  Any  new  construction  will 
' lither  require  further  additional  revenue 
j ir  be  done  at  the  expense  of  maintenance 
iictivities.  The  problem  facing  the 
f Commonwealth,  then,  is  to  decide  what 
i it  wants  in  the  way  of  a highway  system 
and  what  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 


VIEWPOINTS 

To  provide  you  with  a sampling  of 
legislative  opinion,  PPTN  asked  a number 
of  members  of  Pennsylvania’s  General 
Assembly  — including  some  of  those  who 
played  a key  role  in  the  creation  of 
PennDOT  and  several  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Transportation 
Committees  — for  their  views  on 
PennDOT’s  effectiveness  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities. 

Here’s  what  they  said. 

HERBERT  FINEMAN,  (D- Philadel- 
phia) Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre  - 
sentatives,  noted  why  the  department 
was  formed: 

"Before  PennDOT  was  created  in  1969 
through  legislation  drafted  in  part  by  me  and 
Senator  Frame,  there  was  a profusion  of 
bureaus,  departments,  and  agencies  dealing 
with  transportation  functions. 

"Each  of  them  --  traffic  safety,  motor 
vehicles,  mass  transit,  ports,  pipelines,  rivers, 
highv\eys,  to  mention  a few  — were  so  closely 
related  that  there  was  a massive  duplication  of 
effort  and  no  cohesive  plan  for  future  needs. 

"PennDOT  today,  although  barely  out  of 
the  embryonic  state,  has  put  all  of  these 
agencies  under  one  organization  which  can 
respond  to  today's  problems  with  centralized 
organizing,  planning,  and  implementing. 


"In  light  of  today's  complex  transportation 
problems  and  needs,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  creation  of  PennDOT  was  indeed  a wise 
decision." 


SENATOR  RICHARD  FRAME, 
(R-Venango)  Minority  Floor  Leader, 
who,  as  Speaker  Fineman  noted,  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  creation  of 
PennDOT,  believes  that  the  department’s 
effectiveness  has  been  impaired  by 
mismanagement  and  insufficient  funds: 


"I  believe  that  the  problems  in  PennDOT 
stem  from  conflicts  in  its  organization  which 
delegates  insufficient  authority  to  middle  level 
management.  The  real  problems  stem  from  the 
unofficial  chain  of  command  which  permits 
local  authorities  and  political  interests  to  by- 
pass the  structure  and  go  directly  to  the 
political  maiagers  in  the  governor's  office 
There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment at  the  county  highway  shed  level,  and  it 
results  in  large  measure  from  this  dual  system 
of  control. 

"To  a great  extent,  PennDOT's  revenue 
problems  derive  from  the  nature  of  its  revenue 
sources.  PennDOT's  money  comes  from  fees 
fixed  by  law,  such  as  those  for  vehicle  registra- 
tion, vehicle  licensing,  and  such.  These  re- 
venues do  not  automatically  increase  as  a result 
of  inflation.  Most  other  state  programs  are 
funded  through  the  sales,  income,  and  business 
taxes.  Receipts  from  these  taxes  tend  to  rise 
with  the  inflation  level.  PennDOT, ontheother 
hand,  faces  increased  costs  in  labor  and 
materials  from  a fixed  income  which  can  only 
be  increased  by  legislative  action  from  time  to 
time.  Changes  in  fees  should  be  done  on  a 
gradual  basis  and  not  in  massive  increases  such 
eis  those  approved  last  year." 


JOSEPH  BONETTO,  (D-Allegheny) 
Qiairman  of  the  House  Transportation 
Committee,  maintains  that  PennDOT  has 
been  successful  and  efficient  despite 
inadequate  revenue: 

"PennDOT  was  created  to  consolidate 
j urisdiction  over  transportation  issues  into  a 
single  state  agency.  Since  all  transportation 
nnodes  are  inter-related  in  modern  society  it 
was  felt  one  department  could  better  serve 
transportation  than  many.  As  a result,  every- 
thing from  auto  registration  to  rivers  and 
pipelines  are  efficiently  supervised  by  an  um- 
brella organization. 


"To  this  end  PennDOT  has  been  successful. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  department  has 
always  been  underfunded  and  its  scope  of 
operations  curtailed. 

" Thus,  even  though  transportation  in 
Pennsylvania  is  better  now  than  it  was  before 
PennDOT,  it  is  still  not  as  good  as  we  originally 
envisioned  it  would  be." 

SENATOR  EUGENE  SCANLON, 
(D-Allegheny)  Member  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Committee,  agrees  that 
inadequate  funding  has  accounted  for 
most  of  PennDOT’s  problems: 


When  PennDOT  was  created  in  1969  it 
subsumed  all  facets  of  transportation  (hereto- 
fore scattered  throughout  various  agencies  in 
the  Commonwealth)  under  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, answerable  directly  to  the  Governor.  The 
purpose  of  this  tearing  down  and  building  anew 
was  structurally  sound. 

"However,  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
department  rests  on  more  than  its  structure  and 
organization.  PennDOT's  financial  dilemma  is 
at  the  root  of  many  of  its  shortcomings 
regarding  road  construction  and  maintenance. 
If  the  Legislature  over  the  past  few  years  had 
increased  fuel  taxes  as  well  as  license  and 
registration  fees,  PennDOT's  money  problems 
today  would  not  be  so  serious. 

"PennDOT  did  incur  long  term  liability 
through  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  finance 
highway  construction.  (The  problem  is  that  the 
service  charge  on  these  bonds  eats  up  too  much 
of  the  revenue.)  The  revenues  from  fuel  taxes 
and  other  fees  must  be  more  soundly  distri- 
buted between  long  term  service  charges  and 
current  needs.': 


MATTHEW  RYAN,  (R- Delaware) 
Minority  whip  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, claims  that  PennDOT’s 
financial  problems  are  not  due  to  a lack 
of  money: 


"PennDOT  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
financial  and  administrative  mismanagement  in 
state  government. 

"Financial  inefficiency  was  demonstrated 
by  a 177  percent  increase  in  annual  main- 
tenance administration  costs  from  1970-71  to 
1974-75.  In  1975-76,  an  overhead  cost  of  30 
percent  of  the  Department's  budget  increased 
from  19  74-75  although  the  total  budget  de- 
creased. The  portion  of  Penn  DOT'S  total  main- 
tenance budget  actually  used  for  maintenance 
has  therefore  decreased  in  spite  of  annual  hikes 
to  compensate  for  inflation.  Roads  remain 
unrepaired  while  upper  echelon  costs  rise  out 
of  proportion. 

"Poor  management  practices  have  been 
evidenced  by  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
patronage  system.  PennDOT's  major  manage- 
ment responsibility  rests  in  the  hands  of  poorly 
motivated  and  ill-equipped  personnel.  Several 
administrative  personnel  are  under  indictment 
for  participation  inj  a corrupt  contract  award 
system.  These  practices  levy  direct  costs  on  the 
State  Treasury  and  breed  general  incompetence 
and  waste. 

"The  Administration  repeatedly  tries  to 
solve  the  problem  of  inefficiency  through 
increased  funding  and  higher  taxes. 
However,  the  real  solution  lies  in  revamping  the 
Department  so  that  decisions  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  professionalism." 


SENATOR  RICHARD  TILGHMAN, 

(R-Delaware)  Minority  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  also 
maintains  that  mismanagement  and 
corruption  are  responsible  for 
PennDOT’s  problems: 


"The  Department  of  Transportation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  poorly  administered.  The  Depart- 
ment came  into  being  on  July  1 , 1 970  (Act  1 20 
of  1970)  with  the  greatest  of  fanfare.  It  was 
created  to  rectify  the  faults  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  and  this  has  never  happen- 
ed. 

"I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
accusations  which  have  been,  and  are  being, 
made  about  the  operation  of  PennDOT  at  the 
various  county  sheds.  People  have  been  hired 
who  are  not  qualified.  Several  have  been 
indicted.  One  who  has  been  indicted  is  present- 
ly serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Turnpike  Com- 
missi on,  and  the  Governor  has  said  he  will  not 
seek  to  have  him  removed  from  office.  He 
should  be  given  a leave  of  absence  without  pay 
u ntil  his  case  is  settled." 


SENATOR  CLARENCE  MANBECK, 
(R-Lebanon)  Minority  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Transportation  Committee,  says 
that  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
PennDOT  — such  as  inflation  — are 
responsible  for  the  problems  faced  in 
completing  highway  construction 
programs: 


"The  Department  of  Transportation  is  in 
the  same  position  as  many  other  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  districts  because  of  inflation. 

"The  Department  is  supported  by  federal 
aid,  fees,  and  fuel  taxes.  Unfortunately,  the 
income  has  not  increased  on  a percentage  basis 
as  rapidly  as  the  construction,  engineering,  and 
land  acquisition  costs,  especially  in  urban  and 
sub-urban  areas. 

"The  people  are  not  willing  to  accept  the 
former  engineering  and  construction  practices 
because  of  ecology  and  the  historic  aesthetic 
effect  on  the  community. 

"Today,  before  a highway  can  be  planned, 
many  federal  and  state  requirements  must  be 
considered  and  public  hearings  held.  The  result 
is  a period  of  eight  to  ten  years  lapse  of  time 
before  the  highway  is  built.  With  inflation  and 
other  problems  in  the  interim,  local  planning 
and  development  is  carried  on,  causing  the 
highway  program  to  be  outdated.  In  some 
instances,  the  proposed  corridor  has  been 
developed,  making  it  necessary  to  relocate  the 
highway,  requiring  new  planning,  with  fund 
costs  incurred  by  the  delay." 


DANIEL  BEREN,  (R-Montgomery) 
Minority  chairman  of  the  House 
Transportation  Committee,  believes, 
however,  that  there  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  highways: 


"The  intent  of  PennDOT  was  to  have  a 
Transportation  Department  that  coordinated 
all  modes  of  transportation  in  Pennsylvania: 
PennDOT  is  still  overwhelmingly  highway- 
oriented.  The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly' 
seems  to  be  more  responsive  to  other  modes  of 
transportation,  although  PennDOT  is  following 
the  trend.  It  will  take  more  time  before  this 
coordination  is  accomplished." 

JAMES  RITTER,  (D-Lehigh)  Member 
of  the  House  Transportation  Committeej 
feels  confident  that  PennDOT  will 
eventually  succeed  in  coordinating  all 
phases  of  transporation : i 

"The  original  concept  of  a Department  of 
Transportation  was  to  consolidate  in  a single 
agency  under  the  direction  of  one  cabinet-level 
officer  all  the  various  State  agencies  connected 
with  transportation.  All  phases  of  transporta-| 
tion  theoretically  would  receive  equal  emphasis 
by  placing  deputy  secretaries  in  charge  of  the 
variousjphases.  In  theory,  it  works  well,  but  in 
reality  it  doesn't.  PennDOT  is  still  highway- 
oriented,  with  the  result  that  some  phases  of 
the  Department  do  not  get  equal  attention.  I 
am  optimistic,  however,  that  the  original  con- 
cept will  prevail,  although  it  appears  as  though 
it  will  require  more  time  than  some  of  us  had 
thought  it  would." 


FURTHER  RESOURCES 

A special  publication  entitled  "New  Direc- 
tions for  PennDOT"  is  available  free.  This 
twenty-page  booklet,  published  April  7,  1976/ 
summarizes  the  findings  of  the  Fiscal  Review 
Task  Force.  Write: 

State  Transportation  Commission 
Room  1 204 

Transportation  and  Safety  Building 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 7101 

PPTN  has  published  a general  introduction 
to  state  government  entitled  "A  Primer  for 
Capitel  Watchers."  The  primer  and  additional 
copies  of  this  supplement  are  available  free.^ 
Write:  ! 

PPTN  Community  Service 
201  Wagner  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802 


PPTN  Stations 
Spring  Into  Auction 


WQED  Plans 
Shakespeare  Series 


It’s  auction  time  again  on  public  television. 
This  month  and  next  will  see  five  of  the  seven 
Pennsylvania  stations  devoting  a full  week  of 
their  evening  schedules  to  fund-raising  auctions. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
businesses  donate  thousands  of  dollcirs  worth  of 
goods  and  services  to  their  local  public  TV 
stations,  who  in  turn  auction  the  goods  or 
services  to  their  viewers  during  live,  phone-in 
broadcasts.  The  proceeds  go  to  support  the 
stations  while  the  participating  businesses 
benefit  from  both  the  public  service  and  the 
public  recognition. 

Last  year,  items  auctioned  by  the  stations 
varied  from  sailboats  to  frozen  fried  chicken,  and 
from  a pair  of  burial  plots  to  a flight  in  a hot  air 
balloon.  I ncome  from  the  auctions  go  toward  the 


support  of  operational  and  programming 
expenses  of  the  stations.  Last  year’s  earnings 
brough  a total  of  $1 .7  million  to  six  participating 
stations. 

Since  public  TV  is  noncommercial  and  does 
not  sell  advertising  time  on  its  air,  the  auctions, 
together  with  other  sources  of  income  including 
state  and  federal  funding,  program  underwriting 
and  viewer  contributions  combine  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  keep  public  television  going  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  auction  schedule  this  year  is  as  follows: 
WL  VT  / Al  lento  wn-Bethlehem-Easton,  May 
16-22;  WITF/Hershey,  May  16.-22;  WQLN/Erie, 
May  16-23;  WQED/Pittsburgh,  May  22-29;  and 
W V I A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  J une 
6-22.  WHYY/Philadelphia  will  hold  an  auction 
this  fall. 


Volunteers  take  bids  from  viewers  on  Public  TV  auctions.  Such  auctions  highlight  May's  program  schedule  on  many 
PPTN  stations.  (Photo  courtesy  WITF/Hershey) 


Film  crews  will  go  to  Stratford  upon  Ayon 
next  year  to  recreate  a bit  of  old  16th-century 
England.  The  result  will  be  The  World  of  William 
Shakespeare,  ten  half-hour  films  on  the 
playwright,  his  times  and  his  works.  The  series 
will  be  shown  on  public  TV  and  in  schools  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  films  are  being  produced  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh  for  the  National  Geographic 
Society  in  cooperation  with  the  Shakespeare 
Birthplace  Trust  and  will  be  shot  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  over  the  next  two  years.  Leading 
Shakespearean  actors  will  be  employed  to  depict 
eyents  that  might  have  influenced  Shakespeare’s 
writing  and  to  perform  five  of  his  plays. 

“These  films  won’t  be  ‘documentaries’  in  the 
normal  sense  of  the  word,’’ explained  Dr.  Melvin 
Payne,  president  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  “Half  of  the  series  will  show  places  and 
incidents  on  which  Shakespeare  may  have  based 
some  of  his  scenes  and  characters,  and  the  other 
half  will  consist  of  condensations  of  selected 
plays.’’ 

“We  hope  these  films  will  spur  viewers  to  go 
back  and  read  the  plays,’’  he  added. 


The  plays  chosen  were  among  Shakespeare’s 
most  popular  and  span  the  most  creative  years  of 
his  career.  They  include  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
“Julius  Caesar,”  “Hamlet,”  “Macbeth,”  and 
“The  Tempest.” 


Viewers  Quiz 
Legislators 


Pennsylvanians  across  the  state  had  a chance 
to  quiz  their  legislative  leaders  recently  during  a 
special  PPTN  phone-in  program,  Pennsylvania 
Hot-Line.  The  program,  which  aired  March  31, 
was  telecast  live  from  the  studios  of 
WITF/Hershey  and  was  broadcast 
simultaneously  on  all  seven  PPTN  member 
stations. 

Joining  PPTN  host  John  Roberts  in  the 
question  and  answer  session  were  Senator 
Thomas  M.  Nolan  (D-Allegheny)  Majority 
Leader,  Senator  Edward  Howard  (R-Bucks),  and 
K.  Paul  Muench,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  (An 
extended  House  session  on  the  state  budget  kept 
invited  state  Representatives  from  participating 
in  the  program  that  night.) 

The  call-in  special  featured  a “hot-line” 
number  on  which  viewers  around  the  state 
phoned  in  collect  calls.  Ten  members  of  the 
Hersheyl  League  of  Women  Voters  answered 
studio  phones  while  WITF’s  Mike  Greenwald 
relayed  the  questions  to  the  legislators. 

Response  to  the  program  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  several  callers  paid  the  long-distance  phone 


Senator  Thomas  M.  Nolan  (D-Allegheny),  Majority  Leader,  responds  to  a viewer's  question  on /’en/tsy/va/j/aWof-Z./ne. 
The  90-minute  phone-in  program  featured  (I.  to  r.)  John  Roberts,  host;  Mike  Greenwald,  co-host;  Senator  Nolan;  K. 
Paul  Muench,  Executive  Director  Senate  Appropriations  Committee;  and  Senator  Edward  Howard  (R-Bucks).  (Photo 
courtesy  Selma  Perelman/PPTN) 


rates  rather  than  wait  for  the  collect  calls  to  gel 
through.  In  all,  the  busy  League  memberj 
answered  over  340  calls  during  the  90-minutt 
broadcast;  while  Howard,  Nolan  and  Muench 
were  able  to  respond  to  60  questions  on  the  air 

Viewers  wanted  to  know  the  status  oj 
legislation  on  subjects  ranging  from) 
unemployment,  nursing  homes,  tenant  and 
landlord  rights  to  Penn  State  tuition,  gur| 
control,  divorce  codes  and  strip  mining,] 
Questions  were  also  raised  on  such  local  issues  asi 
nuclear  power  plant  construction,  road 
maintenance,  and  school  district  subsidies.] 
Whatever  the  subject  the  callers  agreed  that 
Pennsylvania  Hot  Line  filled  an  important  need 
and  that  programming  of  a similar  format  should 
be  planned  for  the  future. 

In  response  to  the  viewer  reaction,  PPTN 
provided  a chance  for  viewers  to  see 
Pennsylvania’s  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senator  in  a live  90  minute 
question-and-answer  session  on  April  26.  This 
program,  Pennsyivania:  People  & Politics  was 
broadcast  simultaneously  from  all  seven  stations. 
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You  Had  To 
Be  There  . . . 


Before  You 
I Get  Up  and  Go, 
t Down  and  Watch  . . . 


Emerging  from  the  sewers  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  has  been  hiding  from  the  British  for  two 
centuries  is  the  235-year-old  Revolutionary 
soldier  Eustis  Estes.  Thus  begins  one  of  the 
funniest  and  most  tongue-in-cheek  walks  ever 
taken  through  America’s  early  history,  when 
WHYY/Philadelphia  presents  an  original 
30-minute  Bicentennial  comedy.  You  Had  to  Be 
There. 

Produced  with  a grant  from  PPTN,  You  Had 
to  Be  There  stars  Avery  Schreiber  as  Eustis  Estes, 
Pat  Paulsen,  Will  Jordan,  Susan  Lanier,  Barton 
Heyman,  Addison  Powell  and  Chuck  Blore.  The 
script  was  written  by  Charlie  Hauck,  head  writer 
for  Maude  and  author  of  numerous  television 
specials. 

A live  minicam  news  report  on  the  scene  at 
Philadelphia’s  Elfreth’s  Alley,  reputedly  the 
oldest  street  in  America,  finds  Eustis  Estes 
emerging  from  the  sewers,  attacking  Bicentennial 
paraders  dressed  up  as  British  red  coats.  Roaming 
the  streets  with  on-the-scene  reporter  Brewster 
Brieding  (Barton  Heyman)  Estes  reminisces 
about  the  bygone  days  and  in  the  process 
uncovers  “the  real  stories’’  behind  George 
Washington’s  false  teeth,  Betsy  Ross’s  first  flag 
and  the  Scrapple  Blossom  Festival.  Estes’ 
memory  lane  is  interrupted  only  by  the 
“Bicentennial  Minute’’  questionably  handled  by 
Celebrity  No.  718  - Maxwell  Plumber  (Pat 
Paulson). 


You  Had  to  Be  There  can  be  seen  on 
WQED/Pittsburgh,  June  7,  at  9:30pm; 
WQLN/Erie,  June  8,  at  10:30pm; 
WHYY/Philadelphia  and  WITF/Hershey,  June  8, 
at  7:30pm;  WPSX/University  Park,  June  9,  at 
7:30pm;  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, 
J une  1 0,  at  7:30pm;and  WVIA/Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton,  J une  1 3,  at  5: 30pm. 


This  man  is  armed,  dangerous,  and  about  to  set  the 
record  straight  ...  on  WHYY's  comedy  production. 
You  Had  To  Be  There.  (Photo  courtesy 
WHYY/Philadelphia) 


Tourists  on  the  trail  of  history  this  summer 
are  turning  on  TV  sets  at  home  and  on  the  road  in 


Actress  Polly  Adams  hosts  The  Tourists  Are  Coming. 
(Photo  courtesy  WHYY/Philadelphia) 
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East  Coast  cities  for  the  latest  information  on 
what  to  see  and  what  to  do  on  a Bicentennial 
vacation.  The  Tourists  Are  Coming,  The  Tourists 
Are  Coming  provides  weekly  previews  of  special 
Bicentennial  events  in  the  New  England  corridor, 
as  well  as  information  about  historical  landmarks 
in  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  The  series  is 
produced  by  WHYY/Philadelphia  for  broadcast 
on  the  Eastern  Educational  Television  Network 
in  cities  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia. 

Hosted  by  actress  Polly  Adams,  the  half-hour 
magazine  format  series  helps  tourists  take 
advantage  of  special  events  and  historical  sights, 
reports  on  road  conditions,  detours  and  delays, 
and  directs  travelers  to  information  centers  and 
telephone  “hot  lines’’  up  and  down  the  east 
coast.  Each  of  the  participating  stations 
(including  PPTN  member  stations)  have 
contributed  mini-documentaries  and  featurettes 
on  sites  of  historical  interest  in  their  area.  A 
weekly  90-minute  local  segment  allows  stations 
to  highlight  events  of  particular  interest  within 
their  own  communities. 

Check  your  local  TV  listings  for  broadcast 


dates  and  times  in yourar^.T’T  f 
DOCUMilrTs' aicTiON"  ‘ 


Minorities  Meet 
On  Media  Careers 


Pennsylvania  Ballet 
Featured  Nationwide 


Minorities  and  the  Mass  Media:  A Review  of 
Employment  Opportunities  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  panel  discussion  recorded  May  11  at 
WPSX/University  Park.  The  program,  togethdr 
with  a public  discussion  held  the  same  day,  was 
produced  by  WPSX’s  minoritygrantemployeesas 


WPSX  host  John  Grant  (1)  moderatesa  panel  discussion 
on  media  careers  for  minorities.  Panelists  included 
Lionel  Monagas  of  the  FCC  (center)  and  Art  Cromwell 
of  PBS  (r).  (Photo  courtesy  WPSX/University  Park) 


part  of  an  annual  career  workshop.  The  stationT 
minority  training  program  is  financed  in  part,  iyi 
PPTN.  I 

Appearing  on  the  panel  were  Lionel  MonagaJj 
Director  of  External  Equal  Opportuniil 
programs  for  the  FCC;  Art  Cromwell,  a seni* 
research  assistant  with  PBS;  Don  Marbujy 
executive  producer  of  WQ ED/ Pittsburgh ’sBlad 
Horizons  series;  Don  Boswell,  former  Directorr 
Community  Relations  at  WVIA/Scrant® 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton;  and  Mona  Jackson,  a'l 
affirmative  action  employee  af 
WHYY/Philadelphia.  ] 

The  panel  examined  issues  related  t(| 
affirmative  action  and  explored  employment 
opportunities  for  minorities  in  the  media.  Theyll 
also  answered  questions  from  an  invited  audienqil 
of  students,  affirmative  action  and  counselinjB 
personnel,  and  representatives  from  minority 
and  women’s  groups.  | 

Monagas  later  spoke  to  a group  of  Penn  State 
students  at  a two-hour  question  and  answei 
session  held  as  part  of  the  career  workshop.  I 
WPSX  is  now  considering  potential  uses  forfl 
Minorities  and  Mass  Media,  including  the ! 
distribution  of  selected  portions  of  the  program  ' 
to  other  PPTN  stations  for  use  by  minority  staff 
and  station  management. 


A special  program  featuring  the  Pennsylvania 
Ballet,  in  performance  in  Philadelphia  and 
Nashville,  will  be  broadcast  on  Dance  in  America, 
Wednesday,  June  2. 

The  Pennsylvania  Ballet  will  perform 
selections  from  its  broad  repertoire  including 
excerpts  from  Madrigalesco,  choreography  by 
Banjamin  Harkarvy;  Crosse  Fugue, 
choreography  by  Hans  van  Manen;  Concerto 
Barocco,  choreography  by  George  Balanchine; 
Adagio  Hammerklavier,  choreography  by  Hand 
van  Manen;  and  Concerto  Grosso,  choreography 
by  Charles  Czarny.  The  program  will  also  include 


classroom  and  documentary  segments. 

Pennsylvania  Ballet  was  formed  in  1963  by 
Barbara  Weisberger,  its  current  executive  artistic 
director.  Praised  by  critics  for  its  taste,  precision, 
style,  discipline  and  ensemble  strength,  the 
company  is  recognized  today  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  top  ballet  companies. 

Clive  Barnes  of  the  New  York  Times  called  the 
Pennsylvania  Ballet  “absolutely  one  of  the  best 
troupes  in  the  country  . . . the  best  thing  to  come 
out  of  Philadelphia  since  W.C.  Fields’ gravestone 
. . . a must  for  dance  lovers.’’ 


Tlie  Pennsvivania  Ballet  performs  George  Balanchine's  "Concerto  Barocco"  on  Dance  in  America.  June  2nd  over  PBS 
(Photo  courtesv  PBS) 
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In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  ri/ser/es  The  People's  Business:  Harrisburg  Report,  PPTN  is  distributing  a 
series  of  print  supplements  probing  important  state  government  issues  and  processes.  They  are  prepared  by  the 
PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  publications  are  designed  to 
foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any 
particular  poin  t of  vie  w. 

This  supplement  contains  a background  analysis  of  legislative  budgeting,  a case  study  report  on  this  year's  budget 
battle,  and  a statement  on  the  nature  of  legislative  budgeting  by  a prominent  legislator.  An  earlier  supplement  dealt 
with  the  executive's  role  in  budget-making. 

LEGISLATIVE  BUDGETING -THE 
PROCESS  AND  THE  PROTAGONISTS 


Every  spring  in  Harrisburg,  as  the  ice  along 
the  Susquehanna  melts  and  the  Capitol’s 
Magnolia  trees  begin  to  blossom,  state 
government  goes  to  war  over  money.  The 
struggle  is  often  long  and  bitter.  Several 
billion  dollars  in  public  funds  are  at  stake. 

Although  only  a handful  of  Pennsylvanians 
take  an  active  part  in  the  battle,  it  is  the 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill.  The  exceptional 
citizen  who  sets  out  to  discover  where  his  tax 
money  is  going  and  why,  has  his  work  cut  out 
for  him.  The  battle  of  the  budget  is  not  a 
simple  matter  of  the  good  guys  versus  the  bad 
guys  and  to  the  victor  goes  the  spoils.  Instead, 
there  is  a complicated  procedure  and  a whole 
series  of  conflicts  to  contend  with  — executive 
vs.  legislature.  Democrat  vs.  Republican, 
House  vs.  Senate  — as  well  as  other  forces 
brought  to  bear  by  government  agencies, 
organized  interest  groups,  and  particular 
geographic  regions  of  the  state.  This  brief 
analysis  outlines  the  procedural  framework 
within  which  the  battle  unfolds  and  identifies 
its  protagonists. 

The  legislature’s  role  in  budgeting  — the 
traditional  “power  of  the  purse’’  — is  its  most 
potent  weapon  in  asserting  its  equality  with 
the  executive  branch  of  government.  The 
appropriation  process  gives  the  legislature  the 
opportunity  to  demand  accountability  from 
the  executive  branch  and  to  examine 
government  programs  in  terms  of  their 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  dispassionate  evaluation  of 
government  effectiveness  is  not  the  dominant 
theme  in  legislative  budgeting.  Who  gets  what 
is  largely  the  outcome  of  a complex  interplay 
of  political  forces.  Before  describing  these 
forces  more  fully,  it  will  be  useful  to  outline 
some  of  the  legislative  procedures  that 
provide  the  framework  for  the  budget 
struggle. 

The  Appropriations  Committees 

Within  Pennsylvania’s  General  Assembly, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
each  has  its  own  Appropriations  Committee. 
For  the  most  part,  the  two  committees 


proceed  independently  in  examining  the 
executive  budget  proposals,  holding  hearings, 
and  drawing  up  their  respective 
appropriations  bills.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  17  members, 
10  from  the  majority  party  and  7 from  the 
minority.  In  the  House,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  29  members,  19  from  the 
majority  and  10  from  the  minority.  (The 
Democrats  are  currently  the  majority  party  in 
both  chambers.) 

In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
powerful  position  of  Appropriations 

Committee  Chairman  is  filled  by  a prominent 
legislator  selected  by  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  party.  The  chairman  and  his  staff 
take  the  lead  in  drawing  up  the  spending 
legislation  that  must  first  be  approved  by  the 
committee  and  then  the  chamber  as  a whole. 
The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  they 
will  produce  is  called  the  General 

Appropriations  Bill,  which  sets  spending 

levels  for  the  bulk  of  state  programs, 

excluding  items  such  as  capital  expenditures 
and  appropriations  to  certain  educational 
institutions.  While  the  majority  members 
work  on  the  appropriations  bill,  the  minority 
party  on  each  committee  sometimes 
formulates  its  own  spending  plan,  which  is 
used  as  a basis  for  minority  opposition  in 
committe  and  on  the  floor. 

The  work  of  the  appropriations 

committees  goes  into  high  gear  immediately 
following  the  submission  of  the  governor’s 
budget  message  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Although  there  is  no  legal  deadline  for 
submission  of  the  executive  budget  proposals, 
the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  toward 
making  it  as  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  as 
possible. 

The  first  job  of  the  committee  staffs  is  to 
collect  a variety  of  factual  data  to  be  used  in 
preparation  for  budget  hearings  and  bill 
drafting.  Because  appropriations  may  not 
exceed  expected  revenues  a critical  variable 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  is  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  available  to 
spend.  Because  there  is  no  way  to  determine 


inadvanceexactly  howmuch  revenue  the 
state  will  take  in  during  the  conning  year, 
the  amount  must  be  projected  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  data  is  available.  These 
revenue  estimates  introduce  a 
troublesome  element  of  uncertainty  into 
the  budgetary  process. 

In  advance  of  the  budget  hearings,  the 
Governor’s  Budget  Office  is  also  asked 
for  certain  kinds  of  information,  such  as 
the  number  of  people  employed  by  each 
state  agency,  new  positions  requested, 
contracts  let,  federal  funds  anticipated, 
and  so  forth.  These  data,  along  with 
agency  budget  requests  and  the  wealth  of 
program  information  contained  in  the 
1 032-page  executive  budget  document,  is 
supplied  to  members  of  the 
appropriations  committees.  However, 
the  sheer  volume  and  complexity  of  state 
spending,  along  with  the  shortness  of 
time  available  for  legislative  scrutiny, 
rules  out  detailed  evaluation  of  every 
expenditure.  Therefore,  committee 
members  tend  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  new  programs  proposed, 
major  funding  increases  or  decreases,  and 
those  state  programs  relevant  to  their 
particular  political  interests  and  home 
constituencies. 

These  limitations  of  time  and  scope 
also  mean  that  the  budget  hearings 
themselves  must  be  extremely  selective. 
State  agency  heads  are  asked  to  justify 
their  funding  requests  under  questioning 
from  committee  members  and  staffs. 
Despite  their  limitations,  these  hearings 
do  provide  an  official  public  forum  in 
which  the  legislature  can  directly  demand 
accountability  from  state  agencies.  At 
the  same  time  that  agency  heads  are 
publicly  arguing  their  cases  before  the 
appropriations  committees,  they  and  a 
substantial  contingent  of  Harrisburg’s 
400  registered  lobbyists  are  also  hard  at 
work  behind  the  scenes  trying  to  drum  up 
legislative  support  for  the  particular  state 
spending  programs  that  will  benefit  their 
agencies  or  interest  groups. 

Drafting  the  Bill 

All  the  ingredients  mentioned  so  far  — 
factual  data,  the  arguments  of  agencies 
and  lobbyists,  the  interests  of  particular 
committee  members  — go  into  the 
political  mix  from  which  the  budgetary 
pie  emerges.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual 
drafting  of  the  appropriations  bill,  the 
chairman  and  his  staff  move  to  center 
stage.  Not  only  must  they  draft  a bill  that 
takes  the  elements  listed  above  into 
account,  they  must  also  draft  a bill  that 
will  muster  a majority  vote  in  committee, 
on  the  floor  of  their  own  chamber,  and 
eventually  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
chamber  as  well.  Therefore,  those 
drafting  the  bill  are  required  to  engage  in 
a good  deal  of  political  “crystalballing,” 
trying  to  anticipate  exactly  what  votes 
the  proposed  bill  will  and  will  not  get.  In 
making  their  calculations,  they  must  take 
into  consideration  the  critical  role  that 
partisan  and  regional  loyalties  play  in 
Pennsylvania  politics. 


Party  rivalry  in  Pennsylvania  is  so 
strong  that  the  majority  party  must 
generally  assume  that  the  minority  party 
will  vote  en  masse  against  their  bill.  This 
means  that,  in  order  to  muster  the 
required  majority  vote,  as  many  majority 
party  members  as  possible  must  support 
the  bill.  The  smaller  the  majority’s 
margin,  the  more  critical  it  becomes  to 
avoid  defection  by  majority  members. 
Thus,  the  drafters  of  the  appropriations 
bill  will  take  care  that  the  bill  is  widely 
embraced  by  members  of  their  party. 

Regionalism  is  also  a potent  force  in 
Pennsylvania  politics,  and  it  behooves  the 
writers  of  the  appropriations  bill  to  be 
particularly  careful  that  their  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  large  regional  voting  blocs 
within  their  own  party.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  urban  and 
suburban  blocs  from  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  areas  and  those  representing 
the  coal  regions.  Experience  has  shown 
that  no  budget  bill  is  likely  to  pass 
without  the  support  of  the  majority 
delegations  from  these  regions.  If  the 
majority  margin  is  very  thin,  the  bill  may 
also  have  to  accommodate  the  political 
interests  or  pet  projects  of  particular 
legislators  whose  defection  could  cause 
the  bill  to  fail. 

The  Bill  on  the  Floor 

Once  the  Appropriations  Committee 
approves  the  bill,  it  goes  to  the  floor  of 
the  chamber.  Before  it  comes  up  for  a 
vote,  however,  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  in  that  chamber  meet 
separately  in  closed  sessions  called 
caucuses.  Here,  the  pending  bill  is 
discussed  and  the  party’s  floor  strategy 
planned.  The  majority  party  uses  the 
caucus  to  generate  support  for  the  bill, 
the  minority  to  solidify  opposition. 

Once  the  bill  goes  to  the  floor,  it  is 
subject  to  amendment.  If  it  passes,  it  goes 
to  the  other  chamber,  first  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  then  to 
the  floor  where  it  follows  the  same  course 
of  passage.  For  example,  if  the  bill 
originates  in  the  House,  the  Senate  may 
amend  the  bill,  in  which  case  it  is 
returned  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 
The  House  may  amend  a Senate  bill  in  the 
same  manner.  Either  chamber  may  defeat 
a bill  originating  in  the  other,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Should  the  House  refuse  to  agree  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Senate,  or 
vice  versa,  the  bill  goes  to  a conference 
committee  made  up  of  three  members 
from  each  chamber,  appointed  by  the 
presiding  officers.  The  resulting 
committee  has  four  majority  members 
and  two  minority  members.  The 
conference  committee’s  job  is  to  resolve, 
if  possible,  the  differences  between  the 
two  chambers  and  report  back  to  them 
with  what  is  known  as  a conference 
report.  The  report  is  essentially  anew  bill 
that  must  then  receive  a majority  vote  in 
each  house  in  order  to  pass. 

At  any  stage  in  this  process,  the 
appropriations  bill  is  subject  to  ambush 


by  certain  legislators  or  voting  blocs  that 
may  refuse  to  support  it.  Sometimes  ai 
roadblock  may  materialize  on  the  basis  of  | 
an  issue  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
budget  itself,  as  the  case  study  in  this 
supplement  will  illustrate.  Even  after  the, 
bill  passes  in  both  chambers,  it  is  still' 
subject  to  veto  by  the  governor.  Thei 
governor  also  has  the  power  to  veto! 
particular  line  items  within  the  budget,a 
power  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  possess.  Such  action  may 
lead  to  negotiations  in  which  the 
governor  agrees  to  support  certain  budget 
priorities  of  the  legislature  in  return  for 
legislative  support  for /;/s  priorities. 

With  such  a tortuous  procedure  to 
follow  and  so  many  complex  forces  to 
keep  track  of,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
most  Pennsylvanians  tune  out  of  the 
budget  process.  Yet,  if  state  government 
is  to  meet  the  current  challenges  posed  by 
limited  revenues  and  increasing  demands 
for  services,  it  will  require  concerned 
citizens,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
legislature,  who  are  willing  to  participate 
in  the  on-going  struggle  for  fair  and 
effective  distribution  of  state  resources. 

To  illustrate  the  budget  process  within 
the  context  of  a timely  case  study,  PPTN 
commissioned  the  following  report  by  a 
member  of  the  capitol  press  corps.  Mr. 
Livingood  is  the  Harrisburg  bureau  chief 
for  the  Allentown  Call  Chronicle 
Newspapers. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET  - 1 976 
By  Ben  Livingood 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  carved  a 
note  in  history  this  year,  but  sending  a 
general  fund  budget  bill  to  the  governor 
more  than  a month  in  advance  of  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

It  was  the  earliest  passage  of  budget 
legislation  in  recent  memory  and  a 
departure  from  past  performances  that 
frequently  put  the  state  in  a fiscal  bind. 

In  nine  of  the  last  13  years,  the 
lawmakers  have  failed  to  complete  action 
on  a general  fund  budget  before  the  July 
1 start  of  a new  fiscal  year.  On  some  of 
those  occasions,  state  government 
operations  continued,  fueled  by  so-called 
“stop-gap”  appropriations  — legislative 
authorization  to  sustain  the 
government’s  spending  power  into  anew 
fiscal  year  at  prior  year  levels  until  a new 
budget  is  enacted. 

On  other  occasions,  in  the  absence  of 
stop-gap  spending  authority,  the  state 
was  unable  to  pay  its  employees,  welfare 
recipients,  and  vendors  until  the 
Legislature  tardily  completed  action  on  a 
new  budget.  That  last  occurred  in  1973, 
when  the  state  was  left  without  authority 
to  spend  the  money  in  its  treasury  for  12 
days  into  a new  fiscal  year. 

Since  then,  the  Legislature  has  beaten 
the  midnight  June  30  deadline  for 
passage  of  a general  appropriations  bill  - 
the  massive  spending  authorization 


1 

jieasure  annually  required  to  fund  the 
ulk  of  state  government  operations  and 
rograms. 

But  even  those  timely  actions  failed  to 
’ttle  the  budget  issue  for  the  year.  In 
ict,  there  is  seldom  a legislative  week 
nat  passes  in  which  an  appropriation  bill 
f some  form  does  not  appear  on  a House 
r Senate  calendar.  It  is  a seemingly 
ndless  process. 

In  1976,  the  Legislative  process  began 
/ith  the  governor’s  presentation  on 
l eburary  4.  Within  two  weeks,  the 
general  Assembly  began  its  annual 
[ rocess  of  examining  the  governor’s 
proposals  in  a series  of  separately  run 
Searings  by  the  staff  of  the 
[appropriations  Committee  in  the  Senate 
I nd  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
tithe  House. 

I It  was  during  those  rounds  of  hearings 
hat  the  legislative  response  to  the 
t overnor’s  proposals  began  to  take  form. 

I Department  heads,  agency  directors, 

[ niversity  presidents,  and  a parade  of 
l»thers  vitally  interested  in  how  much 
iventually  would  be  appropriated  to 
iheir  particular  areas  of  responsiblility 
I ame  before  the  legislators  either 
ilefending  the  spending  level 
ecommended  by  the  governor  or,  in 
lome  cases,  seeking  more  than  the 
I'.overnor  suggested.  None  asked  for  less. 

I In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  was 
)nce  again  the  collective  parochial 
concerns  of  the  lawmakers  themselves 
hat  determined  how  the  spending 
iriorities  were  to  be  aligned. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  in  1976 
that  the  Legislature’s  version  of  the  fiscal 
1976-77  budget  would  differ  widely 
fom  the  governor’s  proposals. 

Governor  Shapp  presented  a budget 
hat  could  be  balanced  only  if  the 
Legislature  provided  for  additional 
evenue.  He  suggested  a nickel-a-pack 
like  in  the  state’s  cigarette  tax. 

It  was  instantly  obvious,  however, 
that  there  was  little,  if  any,  sentimentfor 
it  among  the  lawmakers. 

With  that  in  mind,  both 
appropriations  committees  set  about  the 
task  of  redrafting  a budget  balanced 
without  any  increase  in  taxes. 

The  Senate  committee  was  the  first  to 
Imove,  reporting  out  on  March  8 a general 
appropriations  bill  authorizing  fiscal 
1976-77  spending  that  was  $16.4  million 
below  what  Shapp  had  requested.  It  was 
balanced  without  the  tax  increase  the 
governor  had  suggested. 

But,  aside  from  managing  to  avoid  the 
'tax  increase  Shapp  had  envisioned,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  budget  showed  an 
unmistakable  realignment  of  priorities. 

It  added  $6  million  to  what  the 
governor  had  recommended  in  aid  to 
private  colleges,  $5  million  for  aid  to 
municipalities  to  help  them  meet 
anticipated  higher  costs  brought  on  by 
bicentennial  year  activities,  $5.5  million 
to  keep  state  general  hospitals  at  current 
year  appropriation  levels,  and  $907,000 
to  keep  eight  coal  worker  health  clinics  in 


operation. 

All  were  programs  the  administration 
felt  could  be  cut  back.  It  held  to  the  view, 
for  instance,  that  the  general  hospitals 
should  in  time  and  steps  be  turned  over  to 
local  communities  and  no  longer  be  run 
by  the  state.  The  legislators  clearly  had  an 
opposing  point  of  view. 

To  offset  the  increases,  the  Senate 
committee  slashed  appropriations  for 
general  government  operations  for 
virtually  all  executive  departments  and 
dropped  $1.9  million  Shapp  had 
requested  for  three  new  educational 
programs  and  $5,000  he  suggested  be 
spent  on  cancer  research. 

Further,  to  match  total  available 
revenue  in  the  1976-77  fiscal  year  with 
projected  expenditures,  the  committee 
served  notice  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
entertain  administration  requests  for 
$34.9  million  in  deficiency 
appropriations  this  year,  including  $32 
million  for  public  assistance. 

Two  weeks  after  the  bill  was  reported 
from  committee,  it  passed  the  Senate  on 
a virtual  party-line  vote,  with  minority 
Republicans  contending  that  the 
proposed  spending  was  balanced  by 
inflated  revenue  projections. 

The  course  had  been  relatively  smooth 
to  that  point,  but  scenario  was  to  change 
in  the  House. 

On  March  29  — one  week  after  the 
measure  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  — 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  bore  little 
resemblance  to  either  the  governor’s 
proposals  or  the  Senate’s  version. 

It  called  for  expenditures  $47.8 
million  below  Shapp’s  requests  and  $31 .4 
million  less  than  that  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Again,  it  reflected  a different  set  of 
priorities  predicated  upon  parochial 
concerns. 

It  added  $7.1  million  in  aid  to  local 
health  departments,  primarily  to  provide 
additional  state  aid  for  Allegheny 
County.  It  also  contained  $3  million 
more  for  nursing  homes,  $1.5  million  for 
solid  waste  disposal  projects,  and  $1 
million  each  for  rural  sewer  and  water 
programs,  grants  to  municipalities  for 
emergency  healths  services  and 
transportation  programs  for  sheltered 
workshops. 

The  House  committee  cut  a total  of 
$26.4  million  from  executive 
departments,  but  insisted  that  the 
reductions  were  made  with  care  to  avoid 
injuring  programs.  It  also  slashed  $20 
million  from  welfare  cash  grants, 
contending  that  an  improving  economy 
would  reduce  the  welfare  caseload.  And, 
it  trimmed  public  school  subsidies  by 
$6.75  million  and  school  pupil 
transportation  payments  by  $4.1  million, 
arguing  that  declining  school  enrollments 
warranted  the  reductions. 

On  the  surface,  the  general 
appropriations  bill  appeared  to  be  one 
that  legislators  would  eagerly  embrace  in 
an  election  year  with  its  proposed 


spending  well  below  the  level  the 
administration  requested  and  avoiding 
the  tax  increase  the  governor  had 
suggested. 

But  the  measure  was  defeated  twice 
within  24  hours  on  March  31  and  April  1 
for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
its  content. 

House  majority  Democrats,  with  their 
ranks  already  thinned  by  the  resignation 
of  six  members  elected  to  other 
positions,  were  unable  to  muster  the  102 
votes  necessary  for  final  passage. 
Minority  Republicans,  keenly  aware  of 
the  majority  side’s  dilemma,  showed  no 
disposition  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

At  issue  was  not  the  budget  bill  itself, 
but  a totally  unrelated  measure  of 
particular  interest  to  the  five-member 
Democratic  delegation  from  Delaware 
County. 

The  Delaware  Countians  wanted,  in 
exchange  for  their  support  of  the  general 
appropriations  bill,  a firm  commitment 
from  the  Democratic  leadership  for  full 
House  consideration  of  legislation 
proposing  a ceiling  on  the  wage  tax  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  imposes  upon 
commuting  workers  from  the  suburban 
counties.  They  didn’t  get  the 
commitment,  and  they  didn’t  supply  the 
votes  that  would  have  passed  the  budget 
measure. 

There  was  one  last  futile  attempt  to 
revive  the  budget  issue  before  the 
lawmakers  broke  for  a primary  election 
recess  on  April  6.  It  started  with  the 
Senate  taking  a relatively  minor 
House-passed  appropriations  bill  that 
authorized  spending  $120,000  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Cooley’s 
anemia  and  amending  into  it  the  same 
language  and  figures  contained  in  the 
general  appropriations  bill  it  had  sent  to 
the  House  earlier. 

The  measure  again  passed  the  Senate 
with  ease,  was  hurriedly  assigned  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  to 
draft  a compromise  budget  bill  and 
brought  back  before  the  House  for  yet 
another  attempt  at  final  passage. 

But,  again  the  Delaware  County 
Democrats  withheld  their  support,  and 
again  the  House  Democratic  leadership’s 
hopes  of  passing  a budget  bill  before  the 
primary  election  were  frustrated. 

There  was  no  other  course  open  to  the 
leadership  than  to  await  the  results  of 
special  elections  on  April  27  to  fill  the 
vacant  seats  and  hopefully  supply  the 
votes  necessary  to  pass  the  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  fourth 
attempt 

That  successful  attempt  enabled  the 
General  Assembly  to  send  the  General 
Appropriations  Bill  to  the  Governor  well 
in  advance  of  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 


I o provide  an  inside  view  of  legislative 
budgeting,  PPTN  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Stephen  R.  Wojdak  (D-Philadelphia),  for 
his  perspective  on  the  nature  of  the 
process,  particularly  the  question  of  how 
budgeting  might  be  made  more 
“rational.” 


Rep.  Stephen  R,  Wojdak 
Chairman 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

“Budgeting  for  state  government 
should  be  a process  of  allocating  our 
available  revenues  among  the  various 
programs  which  compete  for  them  in  a 
way  that  maximizes  the  effect  of  those 
programs  on  our  society.  Each  program 
should  be  evaluated  to  determine  not 
only  the  need  for  it  and  the  efficiency  of 
its  management,  but  also  whether  or  not 
it  is  achieving  its  intended  objectives  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  we  could  allocate  our 
revenue  among  those  programs  which 
meet  the  needs  of  society  most 
effectively  our  budget  could  claim  to  be 
economically  “rational.” 

In  fact,  however,  the  state’s  budget 
will  never  be  able  to  claim  economic 
“rationality”  because  it  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  political  process.  There  are  never 
enough  revenues  to  cover  all  requests  so 
the  budget  becomes  the  vehicle  to  decide 
“who  gets  what”  from  the  public  coffers. 

In  the  executive  branch,  these 
difficult  choices  can  be  channeled 
ultimately  to  the  Governor  who  makes 
the  final  decision  on  what  his  budget 
recommendations  will  be.  In  the 
legislative  branch,  the  ultimate  choices 
are  decided  by  102  votes  in  the  House 
and  26  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
legislative  process  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  kinds  of  compromise  necessary  to  do 
that.  To  obtain  a majority  vote  for 
passage  of  the  budget,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  must  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  multitude  of  interest 
groups,  partisan  factions,  and  geographic 


regional  factions  which  must  be 
accommodated.  In  the  House,  I have 
found  this  problem  amplified  because 
our  Republican  members  usually  vote  as 
a group  against  the  budget.  I must 
therefore  plan  on  finding  102  votes 
among  the  Democrats,  making  the 
balance  of  factions  and  interests  even 
more  critical.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  vary  the  amounts 
we  recommend  for  each  program  from 
what  we  might  believe  to  be  a more 
defensible  amount. 

In  one  sense,  the  give  and  take  of  the 
legislative  budget  process  acts  as  a natural 
protection  for  many  programs,  but  it 
need  not  act  as  a complete  barrier  to 
rational  budgeting.  We  have  already 
taken  many  steps  to  strengthen  our  role 
in  the  budgeting  process,  including 
professional  staffing,  intensive 
examination  of  programs,  and  use  of 
appropriations  by  programs  to  aid  in 
legislative  oversight.  We  hope  to  move 
further  in  this  direction  with  a new 
Budget  Code  which  will  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  legislative  responsibilities 
and  rights  in  the  budget  process.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have 
begun  to  question  the  effectiveness  of 
many  of  our  programs.  Although  this  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  step  we  can  take, 
I believe  that  it  must  be  the  ultimate 
assertion  of  legislative  power  of  the 
purse.” 


POINTS  OF  CONTACT 

League  of  Women  Voters  of 

Pennsylvania 

Strawbridge  and  Clothier 

8th  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia,  PA  1 91 05 

At  state  and  local  levels.  League 
members  are  involved  in  study,  debate, 
and  action  m an  effort  to  advance  good 
government.  The  League,  which 
welcomes  both  male  and  female  members 
of  votingage,  will  be  a leading  participant 
in  discussions  of  the  state  budget  and  the 
improvement  of  the  budgeting  process. 

The  Alliance  for  June  Budget  Action 
201  Locust  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17101 

The  Alliance  represents  twenty-three 
state-level  organizations  of  which  a great 
number  of  Pennsylvanians  are  members. 
These  organizations  include  Community 
Services  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Easter  Seal 
Society,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  (Pennsylvania  Regional), 
Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO,  Pennsylvania 
Association  fo.r  Retarded  Citizens, 
Pennsylvania  Catholic  Conference, 


Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches] 
Pennsylvania  Health  Council] 
Pennsylvania  Mental  Flealth,  Inc.,  anj 
many  others.  I 

The  Alliance  works  toward  makirS 
certain  that  the  state  budget  is  prepare! 
and  adopted  in  time  to  assure  thi 
continuation  of  vital  services  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  They  also  seek  t| 
improve  the  state  budget  process  in  ordw 
to  guarantee  that  on-time  budgeting 
becomes  a regular  part  of  Pennsylvania’s 
financial  management  system. 

\ 

The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  - 

P.O.Box  105  j 

Harrisburgh,  PA17108  | 

I 

Since  May  1975,  the  League  has  been 
engaged  in  a comprehensive  study  o? 
state  budgeting  policies  and  procedures? 
Also,  as  a regular  service  to  members,  the 
League  publishes  informational  bulletins 
which  analyze  the  implications  of 
specific  budget  proposals.  S 

i 

Common  Cause 

240  North  Third  Street 

Harrisburg,  PA  1 7101 

i 

Common  Cause  is  a citizen’s  lobby 
that  attempts  to  further  the  public 
interest  by  exerting  influence  on  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government. 

In  a nationally  distributed 
publication.  Common  Cause  said:  “The 
state  budget  is  the  vehicle  that 
determines  who  pays  and  who  gets.  It  is 
essential  that  citizens  by  in  the  thick  of 
the  debate  over  budget  priorities.” 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  Common  Cause 
concentrates  on  reform  of  state 
government  processes  in  such  areas  as 
open  meetings,  conflict  of  interest,  and 
campaign  finance.  ' 


PPTN  has  published  a general 
introduction  to  state  government 
entitled  “A  Primer  foe 
Capitol-Watchers.”  The  primer  and 
additional  copies  of  this  supplement  are 
available  free.  Write: 


PPTN  Community  Service 
201  Wagner  Building 
University  Park,  PA  1 6802 


i 


RACHEL, 

LACUBANA 


AN  ESSAY  ON 
FREEDOM 


Beyond  '"Jaws" 


Under  the  artistic  direction  of  Peter  Herman 
Adler  Rachel,  La  Cubana,  a vaudeville  with  music 
by  the  noted  composer  Hans  Werner  Henze,  will 
be  rebroadcast  Tuesday , J une  8 over  PPTN. 

Set  in  Cuba  on  the  eve  of  Castro’s  1959 
revolution,  the  work  deals  with  the  memories  of 
Rachel,  once  the  most  beautiful  and  exciting  of 
Havana’s  music  hall  stars. 

Lili  Darvas,  the  veteran  stage,  screen  and 
television  actress,  stars  as  the  older  Rachel  in  a 
sparkling  non-singing  performance.  Davas  shares 
the  title  role  with  Lee  Venora,  a leading  soprano 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera,  San  Francisco 
Opera  and  Berlin’s  Deutsche  Oper,  who  portrays 
Rachel  in  her  youthful  prime.  Baritone  Alan 
Titus,  best  known  for  his  spectacular  success  as 
the  celebrant  in  Leonard  Bernstein’s  Mass, 
appears  as  Rachel’s  three  lovers. 

Rachel,  La  Cubana  begins  its  journey  through 
time  in  the  old  singer’s  cluttered  Havana 
apartment.  A new  Cuban  revolution  is  about  to 
succeed  but  for  the  political  ly-indifferent 
Rachel,  the  “best  thing  in  the  world  is  memory.’’ 

We  travel  back  through  the  years  of  her 
“professional’’  life  (returning,  again  and  again,  to 
the  clutter  of  Rachel’s  1959  reminiscences)  in  a 
series  of  episodes  revealing  Rachel  as  the  artist 
she  once  was. 


Rachel,  La  Cubana  is  based  on  Minguel 
Barnet’s  1969  novel  La  Cancion  de  Rachel. 
Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your 
area. 


Music  Hall  Star  Rachel  (Lee  Venora)  is  courted  by 
Yarini  (Ronald  Young)  in  this  scene  from  the 
contemporary  musical,  Rachel,  La  Cubana.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


The  role  of  freedom  in  American  society  is  the 
focus  of  An  Essay  on  Freedom,  an  hour-long 
bicentennial  public  TV  special  currently  under 
production  by  WPSX/University  Park. 

Scheduled  for  completion  in  early  Fall,  An 
Essay  on  Freedom  is  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
historical  role  of  freedom  in  America,  its  place  in 
the  quest  for  human  dignity,  and  the  effect  of 
free  choice  on  the  nation’s  environment, 
economy  and  social  structure. 

The  program  is  being  produced  as  part  of 
FREEDOM:  THEN,  NOW,  ANDTOMORROWa 
bicentennial  project  which  includes  a series  of 
public  lectures,  a major  “Convocation  on 
Freedom’’  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  June, and 
a series  of  1200  town  meetings  that  bring 


consideration  of  freedom  to  the  grassroots  level. 
Appearing  on  the  program  is  nationally-known 
historian  and  author  Norman  A.  Graebner, 
visiting  professor  of  American  history  at  Penn 
State. 

An  Essay  on  Freedom  opens  in  St.  John’s 
Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  Patrick 
Henry  delivered  his  famous  speech  and  moves  on 
to  various  historical  sites  in  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Monticello  as  narrator  Christopher  Murney 
reviews  the  historical  and  philosophical  concepts 
of  freedom  during  and  after  the  Revolution. 
News  film  and  archive  photosare  used  to  explore 
freedom  of  expression  from  World  War  I to  the 
recent  textbook  controversy  in  West  Virginia. 


The  shark:  man-eater,  monster  of  the  deep 
and,  these  days,  a money-making  friend  of 
Hollywood.  Sure  he  looks  scary  — but  is  he  really 
all  that  mean? 

Live  dangerously.  Come  “Inside  the  Shark” 
for  an  exciting  science  adventure  on  Nova, 
Sunday,  June  13. 


Of  the  more  than  300  species  of  sharks,  most 
are  perfectly  harmless,  living  on  diets  that 
include  almost  anything  except  man.  However, 
an  18th  century  shark  skeleton  was  found  to 
contain  a knight  in  not-so-shining  armor. 

Nova  looks  at  the  lifestyle  of  this  remarkable 
fish,  who  has  reigned  supreme  over  the  sea  for 
almost  300  million  years.  Among  the  creature’s 
unique  traits  is  an  oil-filled  liver  that  allows  it  to 
float  in  water,  jaws  that  can  exert  an  incredible 
pressure  of  1 3 tons  per  square  inch,  and  a sense  of 
smell  that  enables  it  to  detect  a fish  “sweating” 
from  fear. 

Nova  also  shows  that  defense  against  the 
man-eating  shark  is  not  hopeless  for  the  future. 
Recent  research  includes  the  discovery  of  a 
Japanese  sole  containing  a chemical  shark 
repellent  that  one  day  may  be  used  in  suntan  oil. 
Jaws,  lookout! 

“Inside  the  Shark”  is  a BBC/WGBH 
co-production.  Check  local  listings  for  broadcast 
time  in  your  area. 


Senate  Hopefuls  Profiled 
on  PPTN 


PPTN  viewers  had  the  opportunity  recently  to 
watch  contenders  for  the  seat  of  retiring  U.S. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  in  a live  question  and  answer 
session  on  People  and  Politics:  A Primary  Profile. 

The  eight  candidates  for  Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic  and  Republican  primaries  shared 
their  views  from  the  studios  of 
WHYY/Philadelphia  and  WQED/Pittsburgh  in  a 
90-minute  interview  program,  Monday,  April  26, 
the  evening  before  Pennsylvania’s  primary 
election  day. 

PPTN  host/moderator  John  Roberts  asked 
the  guests  to  profile  themselves  by  stating  their 
qualifications  and  reasons  for  seeking  the  office 
of  U.S.  Senator.  Each  was  then  asked  his  or  her 
position  on  inflation  and  unemployment;  social 
security,  welfare  and  medical  care  programs; 
taxes  and  the  increasing  cost  of  government; 
national  defense  and  detente;  and  the  energy 
crisis. 

Appearing  with  Roberts  were  Democratic 


candidates  Jeanette  Reibman  and  William  Ji 
Green.  Reibman  is  a State  SenatoJI 
(Lehigh/Northampton)  and  chairperson  of  th| 
Senate  Committee  on  Education.  Green  isa  UM 
Senator  (Philadelphia)  and  a member  of  tiw 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  | 

Republican  primary  candidates  included:  C. 
Homer  Brown,  a retired  engineer  and  lawyer  and 
former  U.S.  Civil  Service  Executive;  Mary  E. 
Foltz,  a realtor  and  residential  builder;  Henry 
John  Heinz  III,  U.S.  Representative  (Pittsburgh) 
and  a member  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  George  R. 
Packard,  former  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Arlen  Specter,  former  District  Attorney 
of  Philadelphia;  and  Francis  Worley,  an  attorney 
and  former  State  Representative  (Adams/York). 

People  and  Politics:  A Primary  Profile  was 
broadcast  simultaneously  on  all  seven  PPTN 
member  stations. 


Senatorial  candidates  (I  to  r)  George  Packard,  Francis  Worley,  Arlen  Specter  (foreground)  and  C.  Homer  Browr 
converse  prior  to  broadcast  oi  People  and  Politics:  A Primary  Profile.  (Photo  courtesy  WHYY/Philadelphia) 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WV I A/Scranton-WiI  kes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


Laurie  Armstrong 
Education 

Section 

101  Education  Building  4 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


) 


Public  TV's  Streak 
of  Spring  Madness 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Drozd  of  Etna,  Pennsylvania,  is 
today  the  proud  owner  of  Paul  Newman’s  toilet 
~ thanks  to  WQED/Pittsburgh’s  Great  TV  Auc- 
tion. The  toilet,  given  to  Newman  as  a practical 
joke  by  Robert  Redford,  was  part  of  the  bar- 
gains, bonanzas  and  buffoonery  featured  on 
Pennsylvania  Public  TV’s  annual  streak  of  spring 
madness  — auction  time! 

Everything  from  a bearskin  rug  to  karate 
lessons  and  hot-air  balloon  rides  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders  as  six  PPTN  member  stations 
raised  over  $ 775,500  this  year.  The  auction 
items,  which  also  included  more  conventional 
and  practical  things  such  as  household  ap- 
pliances, furniture,  and  food,  were  donated  by 
local  businesses  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
support  local  Public  TV. 

WQED/Pittsburgh  received  $357,000  as  a 
result  of  their  auction.  WITF/Hershey  raised 
$1 50,500,  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
raised  $117,000  in  their  first  auction  ever, 
WQLN/Erie  reported  $71,000  and  WVIA/ 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton  raised 
$80,000  . WHYY/Philadelphia  holds  their  auc- 
tion in  November  and  last  fall  raised  over 
$300,000. 

The  auction  is  one  of  many  sources  of  income 
for  public  television  and  last  year  contributed 
$1 .7  million  to  incomefor  Pennsylvania  stations. 


By  the  way,  Mrs.  Drozd  paid  $303  for  the 
privilege  of  owning  Newman’s  toilet  and  now 
proudly  displays  her  prize,  filled  with  flowers,  in 
the  center  of  her  barroom  dance  floor. 


Actor  Paul  Newman  presents  WQED  personnel  with  a 
"practical  joke"  present  given  to  him  by  Robert 
Redford.  The  toilet  was  auctioned  off  during  WQED's 
Great  TV  Auction.  (Photo  courtesy  WQED/Pittsburgh) 


Introducing 
Dr.  Helen  B.  Craig 


- • 


Dr.  Helen  B.  Craig,  Research  Coordinator  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  in 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  newest  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Public  Television  Network  Commission 
(PPTNC). 

Dr.  Craig  was  appointed  to  the  PPTN  Commis- 
sion on  May  13,  1976,  by  Governor  Milton  J. 
Shapp.  She  will  serve  as  the  representative  of 
private  education  on  the  Commission  for  a six 
year  term. 

Dr.  Craig  received  her  B.A.  degree  in  English 
and  Sociology  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
her  M.A.  degree  in  Education  from  Williamette 
University,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  her  Ph.D.  in 
Communications  Research  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Previous  to  her  position  with  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dr.  Craig  was 
an  assistant  professor  in  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
She  has  been  an  instructor  in  English  Composi- 
tion at  Oregon  College  of  Education,  a teacher  of 
the  Deaf  at  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  a teacher  at  Bayside  Elementary 
School,  Virginia.  Dr.  Craig  is  presently  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Directory  of  Programs  and  Services, 
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THE  MEN  WHO 
MADE  THE  MOVIES 


JENNIE: 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill 


The  Men  Who  Made  the  Movies,  an  informal 
history  of  the  American  film  industry  through 
talks  with  eight  veteran  motion  picture  directors, 
will  be  re-broadcast  over  PBS  beginning  July  15. 

A production  of  WNET/New  York,  this  out- 
standing eight-part  series  features  film  footage, 


Film  excerpts  and  interviews  with  veteran  movie 
directors  are  featured  in  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Movies. 
Above;  A scene  from  Howard  Hawks'  romantic  comedy 
"Bringing  Up  Baby"  starring  Cary  Grant  and  Katherine 
Hepburn.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


and  interviews  with  Frank  Capra,  George  Cuk^ 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  Vincent  Minnelli,  Howa™ 
Hawks,  King  Vidor,  Raoul  Walsh,  and  Wi||ijj| 
Wellman.  The  movie  greats  discuss  their  prolljj 
careers  which  cover  over  50  years  of  filmmakiifl 
while  film  footage  from  each  director’s  m<3 
characteristic  work  is  supplemented  by  com! 
mentary  from  noted  film  authority  and  criffl 
Richard  Schickel.  I 

Featured  this  month  are  Howard  Hawks  (ju| 
15)  noted  for  his  suspenseful  Humphrey  Bogat 
melodramas,  “To  Have  and  Have  Not’’  (194| 
and  “The  Big  Sleep’’  (1946);  as  well  as  sue 
westerns  as  “Red  River”  (1948)  and  "ij 
Dorado”  (1967);  and  his  wacky  comedies,  suc  j 
as  “Bringing  up  Baby”  (1938)  and  “Monke 
Business”  (1952)  ...  George  Cukor  (July  22 
regarded  as  a true  “gentleman”  of  the  cinerni 
who  translated  many  stage-plays  to  film  wit! 
remarkable  success,  including  “My  Fair  Lady 
(1964),  “Born  Yesterday”  (1950),  “Th 
Women”  (1939)  and  “Travels  With  My  Aunt 
(1973)  ...  and  Vincente  Minelli  (July  29| 
equally  meritorious  for  such  musicals  as  “Gigi 
(1958)  and  “On  a Clear  Day  You  Can  Se 
Forever”  (1970)  and  dramas  such  as  “Som 
Came  Running”  (1959)  and  “Lust  for  Life 
(1956). 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  you 
area. 


Jennie:  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  the  highly- 
acclaimed  seven-part  English  television  drama 
starring  Lee  Remick  as  Winston  Churchill’s 
beautiful  spirited  American  mother,  will  be 
rebroadcast  nationally  over  PBS,  beginning  Wed- 
nesday, July  14. 

The  series,  produced  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Churchill  family,  traces  the  life  of  the 
Brooklyn-born  Jennie  Jerome  from  her  love-at- 
first-sight  meeting  with  the  dashing  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  in  1 873  to  her  death  at  67  in 
1921  .Jennie  creates  a lavish  and  detailed  portrait 
of  a fascinating  woman,  the  glamorous,  social 
and  political  milieu  she  lived  at  the  center  of,  and 
the  men,  including  her  son  Winston,  whom  she 
influenced. 

The  series  sharply  dramatizes  what  it  was  like 


for  a lively  young  American  girl  to  find  hersel 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  restraining  atmospher 
of  the  great  houses  of  England  and  how  sh 
matured  into  one  of  the  remarkable  women  o 
her  era.  Particularly  opulent  are  the  sequence 
filmed  at  Blenheim  Palace,  ancestral  home  of  th 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  birthplace  of  Winstoi 
Churchill.  The  original  theme  music  for  the  serie 
was  composed  by  Andre  Previn. 

In  addition  to  Lee  Remick  in  the  title  role 
Jennie  features  an  outstanding  cast  of  EnglisI 
and  American  actors,  including  Ronald  Pickup 
Cyril  Luckham,  Rachel  Kempson,  Dai 
O’Herlihy,  Helen  Horton,  Barbara  Parkins  am 
Warren  Clarke. 

Check  local  listingsfor  broadcast  time  in  you 
area. 


Lee  Remick  stars  as  Winston  Churchill's  irrepressible  American  mother  and  Ronald  Pickup  is  his  father  on  Jennie'. 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  beginning  July  1 4.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 
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In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  TV  series  THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT,  PPTN 
is  distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  probing  important  state  government  issues  and  processes.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  publications  are 
designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to 
promote  any  particular  point  of  view, 

HOW  SHOULD  STATE  GOVERNMENT  PAY  ITS  Bl  LLS? 


The  question  of  how  the  costs  of  running 
state  government  should  be  distributed  is  a 
continuing  concern  of  Pennsylvania  policy 
makers  and  taxpayers.  Every  year  at  budget 
time,  the  issue  comes  to  a head  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  taxes  should  be 
increased.  The  legislature  must  decide  if  the 
state  programs  it  considers  vital  can  be 
financed  by  the  amount  of  revenue  that 
present  taxation  rates  are  expected  to  bring 
in.  If  not,  new  revenues  must  be  raised,  and 
that  usually  means  taxes  must  go  up.  For  the 
past  five  years,  general  state  tax  increases  have 
been  avoided,  but  many  observers  feel  that 
spending  pressures  will  make  a tax  hike 
inevitable  the  next  time  around. 

Concern  over  the  rate  of  taxation  often 
obscures  the  equally  important  issue  of  what 
kind  of  taxation  the  state  should  have  in  order 
to  raise  adequate  revenues  and  distribute  the 
tax  burden  fairly  across  society.  Under  the 
present  system,  individual  Pennsylvania 
taxpayers  pay  three  major  kinds  of  state  taxes 
— income,  sales,  and  gasoline.  The  two 
percent,  flat-rate  personal  income  tax 
currently  supplies  about  25  percent  of  the 
General  Fund  revenues  that  finance  most 
state  programs.  The  six  percent  sales  tax 
accounts  for  about  32  percent,  with  the 
remainder  flowing  from  the  corporate  net 
income  tax,  the  cigarette  tax,  and  a variety  of 
smaller  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Fund,  there  are 
a number  of  special  funds  financed  by 
separate  sources  of  revenue.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Motor  License  Fund 
which  supports  highway  construction  and 
maintenance.  This  fund  derives  its  revenue 
mainly  from  the  state’s  nine  cents  per  gallon 
^soline  tax  and  the  fees  charged  for  vehicle 
registration  and  operator  licenses. 

A Pennsylvania  taxpayer  who  wants  to 
know  how  much  he  or  she  is  paying  for  state 
government  can  come  up  with  a rough 
estimate  using  the  information  contained  in 
his  or  her  annual  state  and  federal  tax  forms. 
Personal  income  tax  is  easily  computed  by 


taking  two  percent  of  gross  income.  For 
example,  a person  earning  $10,000  a year  will 
pay  $200  in  state  income  tax.  The  state  sales 
tax  tables  contained  in  the  instructions  for 
filling  out  1975  federal  tax  returns  indicate 
that  a Pennsylvania  family  of  four  earning 
$1 0,000  a year  can  estimate  state  sales  tax  at 
$90  for  the  year.  Also  according  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimates,  a car  of  more  than 
four  cylinders  driven  1 0,000  miles  will  run  up 
a state  gasoline  tax  bill  of  about  $78  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  Adding  $24  in  car 
registration  and  $5  a year  for  an  operator’s 
license,  we  find  that  the  hypothetical 
taxpayer  in^this  example  has  paid  a total  of 
$397  in  state  tax.  If  he  or  she  smokes,  drinks, 
fishes,  hunts,  boats,  plays  the  horses  or  state 
lottery,  inherits  or  transfers  property,  rents  a 
hotel  room,  runs  a business,  or  pays  a fine,  the 
bill  goes  up. 

Much  of  the  debate  surrounding  taxation 
revolves  around  the  question  of  whether  this 
system  distributes  the  tax  load  fairly  across  all 
segments  of  society.  It  is  often  argued  that  the 
sales  tax  is  a poor  way  to  raise  revenue  because 
it  is  “regressive,”  that  is,  it  hits  people  at  lower 
income  levels  harder  than  those  at  higher 
levels.  For  example,  a person  with  a 
$10,000-a-year  income  is  likely  to  spend  a 
high  proportion  of  that  money  on  the 
purchase  of  everyday  items  that  incur  the 
sales  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  a person  making 
$20,000  will  dispose  of  a greater  portion  of 
that  income  in  ways  that  do  not  incur  the  sales 
tax,  e.g.,  savings,  capital  investments,  and  so 
on.  The  person  making  $1 0,000  therefore  sees 
a greater  proportion  of  his  income  going  to 
the  sales  tax  than  the  person  making  $20,000. 
Opposition  to  the  “regressive”  nature  of  the 
sales  tax  means  that  any  movement  to 
increase  state  revenue  by  raising  the  sales  tax 
rate  would  most  likely  encounter  heavy 
resistance  in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere. 

Complicating  the  problem  of  state 
revenue-raising  is  the  question  of  what  role 
the  state  should  play  vis  a vis  local  taxes.  Many 
people  feel  that  a unified  state  taxation  policy 


TABLE  1 


Effective  Rates®  of  State  Income  Tax  at  Selected  Income  Levels,  for  a Married  Couple  With  Two 
Dependents  in  1971 , in  five  Selected  States. 

Percentage  of  Adjusted  Gross  Income 


State 

2,500 

3,500 

5,000 

7,500 

10,000 

17,500 

25,000 

50,000 

California 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.5 

2.4 

4.6 

Colorado*^ 

-1.1 

-.8 

0.1 

0.9 

1.5 

2.4 

3.3 

3.9 

New  York 

— 

- 

0.4 

1.2 

1.9 

3.3 

4.9 

8.5 

N.  Carolina 

— 

- 

0.8 

1.8 

2.6 

3.4 

4.2 

5.2 

W.  Virginia 

— 

0.5 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

3.2 

"Effective  rates"  are  computed  as  the  ratio  of  tax  liability  to  adjusted  gross  income  (i.e.  in- 
come after  business  deductions  but  before  personal  exemptions  and  other  allowable  deduc- 
tions) i 

**  "Negative  rates"  result  from  credits  allowed  for  sales  taxes  paid  on  food.  If  the  credit  ex- 
ceeds the  income  tax  liability,  the  taxpayer  can  apply  for  a refund. 

Source:  Federal-State-Local  Finances:  Significant  Features  of  Fiscal  Federalism,  1 973-74 
Edition,  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  (Washington: 
G.P.O.,  1974),  Table  139. 


TABLE  2 

Effect  of  Tax  Deductibility  on  State  Tax  Burden 


(1) 

12)  - 

(3) 

Federal 

Additional  Net 

Taxable 

Marginal 

Burden  of  2 Percent 

Income 

Rate 

State  Income  Tax 

$5,000 

19.0% 

1 .62% 

$20,000 

32.0 

1.36 

$44,000 

50.0 

1.0 

$200,000 

70.0 

0.6 

would  be  a more  equitable  way  to  finance 
public  education  and  other  services  than 
the  present  tangle  of  property  taxes  and 
other  local  measures  often  called 
“nuisance”  taxes.  Any  movement  in  that 
direction,  however,  will  probably  have  to 
await  the  resolution  of  another  thorny 
issue  — whether  or  not  the  state  should 
have  a graduated  income  tax. 

Many  people  in  state  government  and 
elsewhere  feel  that  the  present  flat  rate 
personal  income  tax  should  be  replaced 
with  a graduated  levy.  To  do  so  would 
require  a constitutional  amendment,  be- 
cause the  present  state  constitution 
stipulates  that  all  taxes  shall  be  uniform. 
Amending  the  state  constitution  requires 
approval  by  two  separately  elected  legis- 
latures and  then  by  the  voters  in  a 
referendum.  Early  in  1976,  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  poised  to  push  for  initial  approval  of 
such  an  amendment  when  they  suddenly 
abandoned  the  effort,  citing  opposition 
that  had  surfaced  during  public  hearings 
onthe  issue. 

Although  the  issue  of  the  graduated 
income  tax  is  now  legislatively  dormant, 
it  is  a continuing  question  that  demands 
the  consideration  of  all  Pennsylvania 
taxpayers.  The  following  article  analyzes 
the  graduated  income  tax  from  an 
economist’s  point  of  view. 


THE  GRADUATED  STATE  INCOME  TAX 
By  Robert  C.  Posatko* 

The  objective  of  this  article  is 
threefold:  (1)  to  explain  the  nature  and 
rationale  of  a graduated  income  tax;  (2) 
to  provide  information  on  other  states’ 
use  of  such  a tax;  and  (3)  to  discuss  two 
important  aspects  of  a graduated  tax  in 
comparison  with  Pennsylvania’s  current 
flat-rate  income  tax. 

1 .  Definition  and  rationale 

An  income  tax  is  graduated  or 
“progressive”  if  the  rate  of  tax  rises  as 
income  increases.  For  example,  under 
North  Carolina’s  graduated  system,  a 
person  earning  $5,000  a year  is 
effectively  taxed  at  a rate  of  .8  percent, 
while  a $10,000  income  is  taxed  at  2.6 
percentand  $50,000 at  5.2  percent. 

Progression  in  taxes  is  commonly 
justified  on  two  bases:  ability  to  pay,  and 
re-distribution  of  income.  The  ability  to 
pay  argument  rests  on  the  premise  that  a 
dollar  of  taxes  collected  from  ahigher 
income  individual  entails  a smaller 
sacrifice  than  a dollar  collected  from  a 
lower  income  individual.  Progressive 
taxes  have  therefore  been  justified  as  a 
way  of  minimizing  the  total  sacrifice  to 
society  of  raising  public  revenues.  In  fact. 


the  underlying  premise  of  this  argument 
cannot  be  proven  “scientifically.” 
Nevertheless,  popular  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  appears  to  hold  firmly  to 
the  notion  that  one’s  ability  to  pay  is 
directly  related  to  his  or  her  economic 
position.  Thus,  some  progressivity  in 
taxes  is  considered  appropriate  for 
achieving  equity  or  fairness  of  tax 
burden. 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  a 
progressive  tax  is  based  on  a desire  for  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  income  than 
that  provided  by  the  market  economy. 
By  taxing  high  income  households  more 
heavily  than  lower  income  households, 
progressive  taxes  exert  somewhat  of  an 
equalizing  effect  on  income  after  taxes. 

2.  Other  states’  use  of  graduated  income 
taxes 

Personal  income  taxes  at  the  state 
level  were  pioneered  by  Wisconsin  in 
1 91 1 . Since  then  some  forty-three 
additional  states  have  adopted  individual 
income  taxes.  All  buteightof  these  states 
currently  employ  a graduated  tax 
structure,  (joining  Pennsylvania  in  the 
use  of  flat-rate  income  taxes  are  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Tennessee.)  Schedules  of  tax  rates  for 
states  having  a graduated  system  range 
typically  from  2 percent  for  the  lowest 
income  to  about  8 percent  for  the 


highest,  although  New  York  and 
Minnesota  have  maximum  rates  of  15 
percent,  and  Delaware,  18  percent. 
Almost  all  employ  substantial  personal 
exemptions,  and  some  include  deduction 
provisions.  Exemptions  and  deductions, 
of  course,  serve  to  reduce  effective  rates 
of  taxation.  These  taxes,  however, 
remain  progressive  in  nature.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Table  1,  which  presents  a 
list  of  the  effective  rates  of  state  income 
tax  in  five  states  having  somewhat  typical 
graduated  rate  structures. 

3.  Some  comparative  features  of 
graduated  and  flat  rate  income  taxes 

Any  disucssion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a graduated  tax  vis-a-vis  Pennsylvania’s 
current  flat-rate  tax  must  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  state  taxes  are  deductible  for 
federal  income  tax  purposes.  That  is  to 
say,  when  computing  federal  taxes, 
households  can  legally  deduct  the 
amou  nt  of  tax  paid  that  year  to  state  and 
local  governments.  This  provision  is 
important  to  consider  in  assessing  the 
impact  of  the  state’s  income  tax. 

Deductibility  means  that  the  present 
Pennsylvania  flat-rate  income  tax 
imposes  a relatively  heavier  net  burden 
on  low  income  taxpayers  than  it  does  on 
high  income  taxpayers.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Table  2.  Column  1 lists  four 
hypothetical  levels  of  taxable  income 
(according  to  IRS  definition).  Column  2 


*Dr.  Posatko  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Capitol  Campus,  Middletown. 


'ows  the  marginal  federal  tax  rates 
.rrespondingtoeach  of  these  levels.  The 
t additional  burden  of  the  present  2 
rcent  state  income  tax,  after 
ljustment  for  the  deductibility 
ovision,  appears  in  column  3.  At 
>00,000  of  taxable  income,  a person’s 
itcost  of  each  dollar  ofstate  tax  is  only 
) cents.  Because  state  tax  is  deductible, 
e remaining  seventy  cents  is  recouped 
rough  the  reduction  in  his  or  her 
deral  tax.  Thus,  the  rate  of  true 
iditional  burden  in  this  case  is  3/10  of 
/o  percent,  or  1.62  percent.  The 
jclining  rates  in  column  3 indicate, 
len,  that  the  net  burden  of  a flat-rate 
ate  income  tax  falls  as  personal  income 
ses. 

An  additional  feature  of  a graduated 
ite  income  tax  is  that  the  revenue  yield 
nder  such  a structure  is  more  responsive 
) income  changes  than  is  the  yield  under 
flat-rate  tax.  This  is  the  case  because  as 
icomes  rise,  the  average  household 
lOves  to  a higher  income  tax  bracket.  A 
ven  expansion  in  personal  income, 
perefore,  would  produce  a larger 
hvenue  increase  under  a graduated 
/stem  than  under  a flat-rate  system. 


I VIEWPOINTS 

To  provide  a sampling  of  pros  and 
I ons  on  the  issue  of  the  graduated  income 
ix,  we  have  excerpted  a number  of 
I tatements  made  by  legislators  and  others 
; uring  the  course  of  public  hearings 
onvened  by  the  House  Finance 
;ommittee  late  in  1 975. 

At  those  hearings,  a number  of 
liggestions  were  offered  as  to  what 
xemptions  and  deductions,  if  any, 
hould  be  allowed  under  a prospective 
raduated  tax.  Harry  Boyer,  Presidentof 
he  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO,  said: 


Harry  Boyer,  Pa.,  AFL-CIO 


Exemptions  and  deductions  should  exist, 
but  they  should  be  based  on  family 
responsibilities  such  as  medical  expenditures, 
expense  incurred  due  to  natural  disasters,  local 
tax  liabilities,  exemptions  for  dependent 
family  members,  etc.  — not  on  loopholes 
designed  to  shelter  major  portions  of  the 
wealthy  individual’s  income  from  taxation. 

The  graduated  persona!  income  tax  should 
provide  an  opportunity  for  Pennsylvania  to 
blunt  the  effect  of  regressive  local  taxes. 
Various  local  wage  taxes,  per  capita  taxes,  and 
occupational  privilege  taxes  absorb  a large 
portion  of  the  low-  and  middle-income  family's 
disposable  (non-subsistence)  income.  The 
pressure  that  such  taxes  place  upon  this  group 
of  taxpayers  can  be  minimized  if  the  state 
income  tax  provides  for  credit  against  the  state 
income  tax  for  the  payment  of  these  local 
taxes.  Sales  taxes  might  also  be  included  in  such 
a credit. 

Speaking  for  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Pennsylvania,  Carol  Smith,  Tax 
Reform  Director,  said: 

The  League  prefers  to  limit  deductions  in  a 
state  income  tax  to  those  which  bear  a direct 
relationship  to  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay  or 
which  compensate  for  real  financial  need.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  think  deductions  should  be 
limited  to  mitigating  the  impact  of 
catastrophes  such  as  extraordinary  medical 
bills,  floods,  fires,  and  perhaps  theft,  for  which 
the  taxpayer  is  not  insured.  If  all  costs  direcdy 
related  to  earning  income  cannot  be  subtracted 
from  the  income  initially,  these  also  should  be 
deducted. 


Rep.  K.  Leroy  Irvis 


The  following  recommendation  was 
offered  by  House  Majority  Leader  K. 
Leroy  irvis  (D-Allegheny  County) : 

While  we  should  reject  many  of  the 
[federal]  exemptions  and  exclusions  when  it 
comes  to  writing  the  actual  law,  there  is  one 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  federal  law  that  we 
should  consider.  Many  of  our  middle-income 
families  are  greatly  burdened  by  payments  for 
educational  costs,  at  the  grade  and  high  school 
level  and  for  colleges.  For  instance,  we  have 
long  attempted  to  aid  non-public  schools  with 
programs  that  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  Yet  an  exemption  for 
educational  costs  would  be  a legitimate  way  to 
aid  parents  of  non-public  school  students  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  In  addition,  the  private 
college  sector  of  our  education  is  being 
continually  hard-pressed.  Exemptions  for 
educational  costs  would  permit  more  families 
to  consider  sending  their  children  to  private 
colleges. 


Rep.  Matthew  J.  Ryan 


Discussion  of  exemptions  and 
deductions,  however,  raises  fear  of  abuse 
and  other  possible  disadvantages  with  a 
graduated  income  tax.  Such  a case  is 
made  in  this  statement  from  State 
Representative  Matthew  Ryan 
(R-Delaware  County): 

On  the  question  of  "shall  we  graduate  the 
Pennsylvania  income  tax?"  I do  not  believe 
that  it  would  bring  more  fairness  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  hold  strong  suspicions  that  it 
would  only  provide  a happy  home  for  the 
"loopholers"  who  have  so  riddled  the  federal 
graduated  income  system  as  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute  with  the  middle  class  which  pays 
most  of  the  taxes  and  subsidizes  relief  for 
others  at  the  extrerpe  top  and  bottom  of  the 
economic  scale. 

/ join  all  others  in  opposing  any  plan  which 
would  merely  transfer  federal  inequities  to 
Pennsylvania,  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
ability  of  millionaires  to  escape  taxation.  It  will 
take  more  than  statements  of  good  intent  to 
convince  us  that  a reasonably  loophole-free 
graduated  system  is  achievable  in  Pennsylvania, 
because  the  graduated  system  is  vulnerable  to 
adjustment  by  those  of  affluence  and  of 
organized  strength. 

Second,  / believe  that  taxation  needs  to  be 
not  only  non-punitive,  but  understandable  in 
the  minds  of  taxpayers.  No  one  today 
understands  the  graduated  system.  Fortunes 
are  spent  to  employ  tax  experts  who  serve  the 
affluent  The  guy  on  the  street  doesn't 
understand  the  workings  of  a tax  which  takes 
about  one-fifth  of  his  earned  income.  Because 
he  doesn't  understand  it,  he  cannot  express 
opposition  to  its  upward  adjustment  The 
present  income  tax  in  Pennsylvania  is  simple 
and  understandable.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  and  to 
oppose.  Thus,  public  sentiment  against 
adjustments  in  the  flat  rate  can  be  easily 
articulated. 


John  L.  Brunner,  (D-Washington 
County),  Chairman  of  the  House  Finance 
Committee,  argues  that  retaining  the  flat 
tax,  simply  because  a graduated  tax  is 
subject  to  abuse,  is  not  the  answer: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  we  pass  a 
graduated  income  tax  without  deductions  or 
exemptions,  or  with  limited  deductions  and 
exemptions,  future  legislatures  will  be 
subjected  to  pressure  from  special  interests  to 
allow  deductions  or  exemptions  for  those 


Rep.  John  L.  Brunner 


interests.  This  would  not  be  any  different  than 
what  we  in  the  legislature  face  every  session  with 
the  present  sates  tax  or  the  fiat  persona!  income 
tax.  The  check  on  these  exclusions  from 
taxation  does  not  rest  on  the  retention  of  the 
flat  income  tax,  but  on  legislative  judgment  and 
prudence. 

Many  times  over,  / have  heard  that  any  tax 
that  all ows  for  deduc  tions  or  exemp  tions  is  also 
allowing  for  loopholes.  A loophole  is  an 
incentive  which  has  been  abused.  The  solution 
is  not  to  eliminate  the  incentive,  but  to 
eliminate  the  abuse. 


State  Representative  Peter  R.  Vroon, 
(R-Chester  County),  is  convinced  that 
the  enforcement  needed  to  curb  abuse 
W'ould  be  far  too  costly: 

The  largest  existing  loophole,  in  my 
opinion,  is  tax  evasion  by  taxpayers  in  all 
brackets,  because  we  have  an  “honor  system" 
under  which  the  [federal] government  loses 
untold  billions  of  dollars  by  means  of 
exaggerated  or  false  deductions. 


Rep.  Peter  R.  Vroon 


We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  taxpayers  are  honest.  I want  to 
believe  that,  but  / seriously  doubt  it.  Through 
the  years,  / have  learned  only  too  well  from  the 
verbal  testimony  of  numerous  taxpayers  that 
they  claim  in  deductions  all  that  they  feel  they 
“can  getaway  with. " 

The  system  of  deductions,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  a graduated  income  taxsystem, 
calls  for  proper  enforcement  which  would  be 
horrendous  and  costly.  It  would  be  an 
enforcement  nightmare  and  would  greatly 
expand  the  state  bureaucracy,  which  is  already 
too  large. 


FURTHER  RESOURCES 
Organizations 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Strawbridge  and  Clothier 

8th  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 

At  state  and  local  levels.  League 
members  are  involved  in  study,  debate, 
and  action  in  an  effort  to  advance  good 
government.  The  League,  which 
welcomes  both  male  and  female  members 
of  voting  age,  is  a leading  participant  in 
discussions  of  state  tax  policy. 

THET.E.A.  PARTY 
330  Race  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1 91 06 

The  T.E.A.  Party  (Tax  Equity  for 
America)  has  prepared  a model  graduated 
state  income  tax  for  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 
P.O.  Box  105 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  1 7108 

If  and  when  Pennsylvanians  are  asked 
to  vote  on  a graduated  state  income  tax, 
the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League  will 
be  publishing  related  informational 
bulletins.  These  bulletins,  a regular  part 
of  the  Economy  League’s  service  to 
members,  will  analyze  the  implications  of 
the  specific  tax  program  under 
consideration. 


Moscovitch,  Edward.  “State  Graduated 
Income  Taxes  — A State  Initiated  Form 
of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing,”  National. 
Tax  Journal  (March,  1 972),  pp.  53-64. 

Musgrave,  Richard  A.  and  Musgrave, 
Peggy  B.  Public  Finance  In  Theory  and 
Practice.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Co.,  1973. 

State  and  Local  Finances:  Significant} 
Features  (1972  edition)  Advisory  i 
Commission  on  intergovernmental  I 
Relations,  Washington,  D.C.:' 
Government  Printing  Office. 


PPTN  has  published  a general 
introduction  to  state  government 
entitled  “A  Primer  for 
Capitol-Watchers.”  The  primer  and 
additional  copies  of  this  supplement  are 
available  free.  Write: 

PPTN  Community  Service 
201  Wagner  Building 
University  Park,  PA  1 6802 


Publications 

The  following  recommendations  for 
further  reading  have  been  offered  by  Dr. 
Robert  Posatko,  author  of  the  article  on 
the  graduated  income  tax  contained  in 
this  supplement. 

Herber,  Bernard  P.  Modern  Public 
Finance  (3rd  ed.)  Homewood  Illinois: 
Richard  E.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1975. 


Commission  Reviews 
PPTN  Activities 


The  PPTN  Commission  met  in  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  June  10  at  the  Network 
headquarters  in  Hershey.  Commission  business 
included  a review  of  program  services  during  the 

1975- 76  fiscal  year,  a look  at  the  results  of  an 
audience  study,  and  approval  of  the  fiscal 

1 976- 77  PPTNC  budget. 

The  Commission  reviewed  line  items  in  the 
$6,017  million  fiscal  1976-77  budget  and 
approved  the  following  expenditures;  $635,000 
for  production  of  The  People’s  Business, 
$42,767  for  production  of  “Targets  of 
Opportunity”  special  broadcasts,  $1.25  million 
for  operational  support  grants  to  PPTN  member 
stations,  $105,000  in  affirmative  action  training 
grants,  $245,000  in  maintenance  support  grants, 
$286,458  in  equipment  and  facilities  grants, 
$545,  751  in  equipment  lease  contracts,  and  $1 .9 
million  in  Network  operations  support. 

A review  of  fiscal  1975-76  programming 
showed  that  on  an  average  each  PPTN  member 


station  will  have  provided  4,710  hours  of 
programming  this  year,  and  that  of  this  940 
hours  will  have  been  for  classroom  use,  400  hours 
of  locally-produced  programs,  1,920  hours  of 
acquired  program  for  home  viewing  and  1,450 
hours  of  programming  provided  through 
underwriting  and  exchange. 

Programming  plans  for  the  1976-77  fiscal  year 
include  continued  funding  of  The  People’s 
Business,  funding  of  “Targets  of  Opportunity” 
including  the  1976  National  Governor’s 
Conference  and  campaign  coverage  of  U.S. 
senatorial,  and  Pennsylvania  auditor  general  and 
state  treasurer  races,  and  continued  support  for 
acquisitions  and  local  productions. 

A new  five-year  station  grant  agreement 
system  was  also  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
adoption  beginning  with  fiscal  1976-77. 

The  next  Commission  meeting  will  be 
September  23, 1976  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


The  PPTN  Commission  met  in  Hershey  on  June  10.  Among  the  participants  were:  (left  to  right)  Philip  I.  Berman, 
PPTNC  Chairman;  Sheldon  P.  Siegel,  Network  Operations  Committee  Chairman;  Robert  Gibson,  Director  of  PPTN 
Programming  Operations;  and  Edward  P.  Junker,  Commission  member.  (Photo  courtesy  Selma  Perelman/PPTN) 


WITF  Covers 
the  Governors 


The  1976  National  Governor’s  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  July  4-7  — 
and  PPTN  will  broadcast  highlights  of  the  event 
through  coverage  provided  by  WITF/Hershey. 
WITF  has  made  arrangements  to  provide  exclu- 
sive coverage  of  the  four-day  event. 

Through  funding  provided  by  PPTN  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  WITF  will  pro- 
vide full  production  facilities  and  services  for  the 
Conference.  One  or  more  news  specials  on  the 
proceedings  will  be  produced  by  WITF  for 
statewide  distribution.  Additionally,  highlights 
of  the  Governor’s  Conference  will  be  featured  on 
the  J uly  9 edition  of  The  People ’s  Business. 

WITF  has  arranged  for  television  circuits  to 
link  the  Hershey  Motor  Lodge  (site  of  the 
business  sessions)  with  the  WITF  production 
facilities  where  the  TV  signal  will  connect  with 
the  national  telco  system  thereby  making 


possible  the  distribution  of  Conference  coverage 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States.  WITF  will 
cover  all  business  sessions  of  the  Conference  with 
three  cameras.  Multiple-camera  set  ups  will  also 
be  available  at  the  Motor  Lodge  or  WITF  studios 
for  additional  coverage.  These  services,  while 
providing  coverage  for  PPTN,  will  also  be  avail- 
able at  cost  to  commercial  networks  and  broad- 
casters. 

Possible  formats  for  Conference  coverage 
include:  (1)  daily  excerpts  of  business  sessions, 
plus  “hallway  interviews”  and  non-session  event 
coverage; and  (2)  a special  60-90-minute  program 
summarizing  the  Conference. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  also 
expressed  interest  in  having  an  archival  set  of 
video  tapes  of  the  Conference  prepared  for 
depositing  in  the  William  Penn  Museum  in 
Harrisburg. 


EASTWARD  HO! 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WV I A/Scranton-WiI  kes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


A century  ago,  the  Conestoga  wagons  and 
prairie  schooners  carried  America  west,  first  to 
Ohio  and  the  Midwest,  then  to  Indian  territories 
and  on  to  California.  Now,  they  are  on  the  trail 
again,  this  time  heading  east  in  a pilgrimage  to  the 
nation’s  birthplace  — Pennsylvania. 

It’s  official  title  is  the  Bicentennial  Wagon 
Train  Pilgrimage  to  Pennsylvania,  and  it’s  the 
major  event  of  the  State’s  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. Since  last  summer,  five  trains  of  covered 
wagons  have  been  slowly  converging  on  Pennsyl- 
vania, retracing  as  closely  as  possible  original 
pioneer  trails  and  wagon  routes. 

As  the  trains  have  passed  through  other  states, 
additional  wagons  have  been  added  on  to  the 
original  Pennsylvania  lead  wagon  for  a total  of  60 
including  chuckwagons  and  lead  wagons. 
Wherever  they  camp  for  the  night,  they  entertain 
local  citizens  with  a special  Bicentennial  show 
and  offer  citizens  an  opportunity  to  sign  a scroll 
re-dedicating  themselves  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  nation  was  founded.  Their  goal  is  to 
deliver  the  rededication  scrolls  to  Valley  Forge 
on  July  4. 


In  June,  the  wagon  trains  entered  Pennsy 
vania  and  WPSX/University  Park  camera  crew 
were  there  to  cover  the  action.  The  resultir 
special.  Eastward  Ho!  will  be  aired  this  month  b 
PPTN  member  stations.  The  program  follows tl 
performers  and  pioneers  as  they  retrace  the  rou 
Zebulon  Pike  and  other  pioneers  travelled,  an 
reviews  the  long  journey,  day-to-day  problen] 
and  hard  work  involved  in  keeping  the  wago 
train  moving  along  its  route.  WPSX  records  tn 
action  as  the  train  travels  from  town  to  town  ■ 
including  everything  from  the  local  entertair 
ment  which  often  accompanied  the  train  t 
behind-the-scenes  activities  that  have  kept  th 
train  on  its  course. 

Eastward  Hoi,  produced  by  WPSX  with  facu 
ty  members  from  Penn  State’s  College  of  Art 
and  Sciences,  is  a slice  of  America  itself  ...  A 
one  woman  from  Oregon  told  the  troupe 
“You’re  taking  a piece  of  us  back  to  Pennsy  Ivani 
with  you.  This  is  our  country,  too.  That’s  wha 
your  show  was  about.” 

Check  your  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  ii 
your  area. 


In  June  five  wagon  trains  entered  Pennsylvania  on  the  last  leg  of  their  journey  to  the  nation's  birthplace. 
WPSX/University  Park  was  on  hand  to  record  the  action  on  the  bicentennial  special  Eastward,  Ho!  (Photo  courtesy 
WPSX/University  Park) 
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PBS  Profiles 
Indian  Artists 


“Before  I begin  a piece  of  pottery,  I hold 
the  raw  clay  in  my  hands,  and  I pray  to  the 
Clay  Lady.  I tell  her  I will  do  my  best  to  make 
her  beautiful.  . .” 

Grace  Medicine  Flower  is  one  of  Seven 
artists  profiled  on  American  Indians  Artists,  an 
exciting  new  series  produced  by  KAET/Phoenix 
for  broadcast  over  PBS  beginning  August  3.  The 
six  half-hour  programs  explore  the  personal 
backgrounds  of  artists  such  as  Medicine  Flower, 
a Santa  Clara  potter,  and  detail  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  combined  elements  of  their 
native  traditions  with  personal  statements 
about  themselves  and  their  beliefs. 

Medicine  Flower  and  her  brother,  Joseph 
Lonewolf  have  revived  and  extended  the 
traditional  forms  and  techniques  of  their 
pre-Columbian  ancestors  to  create  pottery 
reflecting  both  their  heritage  and  their 
individuality.  The  first  program  in  the  series 


follows  the  two  artists  as  they  dig  their  clay, 
refine  it,  mold,  carve  and  fire  their  pieces  and 
listens  in  as  they  discuss  and  analyze  their 
techniques  and  the  outcome  of  the  finished 
pieces. 

Subsequent  programs  in  American  Indian 
Artists  visit  the  studios  of  Fritz  Scholder  who 
paints  and  prints  his  images  of  the  reservation 
Indians;  Chiricahua- Apache  Allen  Houser  as  he 
creates  his  stone,  wood  and  bronze  sculptures 
of  the  American  Indian;  painter  R.  C.  Gorman 
as  he  executes  one  of  a suite  of  paintings 
dedicated  to  the  Navajo  woman;  Helen  Hardin 
at  her  studio  among  the  Puye  Cliff  ruins  of  her 
people;  and  world-famous  Hopi  jeweler  Charles 
Loloma. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Lonewolf  and  Medicine  Flower,  Santa  Clara  potters,  re-create  the  painstaking  process  of  digging  and  refining  their 
clays  on  American  Indian  Artists,  a new  series  premiering  August  3.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 
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Children's  Theater 
Gets  a Break  Today 
...From  MacDonalds 


Drum  Corps  Vie 
for  Top  Honors 


WQED/Pittsburgh  has  received  a grant  of 
$2  million  from  McDonald’s  Local  Restaurants 
Association  for  the  underwriting  of  a three-year 
family  television  series  to  premiere  nationwide 
over  PBS  in  October. 

The  series  will  consist  of  award-winning 
children’s  classics  and  contemporary  adventure 
films  never  before  seen  on  U.S.  television.  The 
classics  are  co-productions  of  the  BBC  and 
Time/Life  Television,  and  those  now  scheduled 
include  “The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,’’  “Heidi,’’ 
“David  Copperfield,’’  “Lorna  Doone,’’  and 
“Robin  Hood.’’  Eight  one-hour  adventure 
specials  produced  by  the  Children’s  Film 
Foundation,  London,  are  included  in  the  series 
along  with  original  American  drama  produced 


by  WQED. 

Lawrence  K.  Grossmari,  PBS  Presider 
remarked,  “This  series  will  be  an  excitin 
venture  for  public  television.  We  hav 
established  a reputation  for  quality  children' 
programming.  . .now  PBS  has  a ‘ jr.  Masterpiec 
Theater.’  And,  it  is  an  affirmation  of  publi 
televison’s  unique  character  that  this  major  ne| 
series  comes  not  from  the  East  or  West  Coasj 
but  from  Pittsburgh.”  j 

According  to  McDonald’s  president,  FrWj 
L.  Turner,  the  Corporation  had  been  seeking 
underwrite  a quality  PBS  series  since  it  endefi 
its  affiliation  with  the  award-winning  children’ 
show,  ZOOM.  j 


The  spectacular  1976  Drum  Corps 
International  Championship  featuring  the  top 
12  drum  corps  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will 
be  aired  live  from  Franklin  Field  in  Philadelphia 
over  PBS,  Saturday,  August  21 . 

The  finals  will  culminate  two  days’ 
competition,  in  which  more  than  100  corps 
from  North  America  will  vie  for  position  among 
the  top  1 2. 

The  evening  of  precision  drills  and  music 
before  a capacity  crowd  of  30,000  will  include 
a 13-minute  performance  by  each  corps.  All 
corps  will  then  return  to  the  field  for  a 
dramatic  retreat  prior  to  announcement  of  the 
winners. 

Corps  average  1 00  members  from  1 3 to  21 
years  of  age.  Each  plays  an  average  of  five  tunes 
and  is  judged  by  a cadre  of  1 3 judges  on 
marching  and  maneuvering,  drumming,  and 


bugling.  Music  ranges  from  Carl  Orff; 
“Carmina  Burana”  to  George  Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue”  to  Three  Dog  Night’s 
“Celebrations.” 

Although  announcement  of  the  finalists 
will  not  be  made  until  the  Saturday  afternoon 
of  the  championship,  an  educated  guess  based 
on  last  year’s  competition  might  pick  corps 
from  Ontario,  Canada;  Wisconsin,  California,' 
Massachusetts,  New  jersey,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wyoming.  However,  a 
spokesman  pointed  out,  there  will  be 
considerable  last-minute  pressure  on  all  corps  to 
make  the  finals. 

The  program  is  a joint  production  of  New 
Jersey  Public  Television  and  WGBH/Boston. 
Check  local  listings  for  program  times  in  your 
area. 


The  top  12  drum  corps  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  compete  Saturday,  August  21  for  the  1976  International 
Championship.  New  Jersey  Public  TV  and  WGBH/Boson  are  on  hand  in  Philadelphia  to  televise  the  event.  (Phot 
courtesy  PBS) 


Grand  Prix  Tennis 


MacNeil  Report: 

Taking 
a Closer  Look 


Arthur  Ashe.  Jimmy  Connors.  Guillermo  Vilas. 
Manuel  Orantes.  Bjorn  Borg.  Raul  Ramirez.  Hie 
Nastase.  Stan  Smith.  Chris  Evert.  Virginia 
Wade.  Nancy  Gunter.  Margaret  Court.  They’re 
the  familiar  faces  and  feature  players  of  six 
major  tournaments  on  the  United  States  tennis 
summer  circuit  as  PBS  again  joins  the  action  for 
all  six  singles  and  doubles  semifinals  and  finals. 
More  than  50  hours  of  live  tennis  will  be  aired 
over  PBS  between  July  25th  and  August  30  on 
Grand  Prix  Tennis:  Summer  Tour. 


Tennis  pro  Hie  Nastase  of  Rumania  is  a feature  player 
on  Grand  Prix  Tennis:  Summer  Tour,  Public  TV's 
coverage  of  six  major  tennis  tournaments  in  the  U.S. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Over  the  years,  WGBH  SPORTS  coverage 
of  tennis  over  PBS  has  been  praised  as  the  finest 
on  the  air  today.  In  1974,  Grand  Prix  Tennis: 
Summer  Tour  received  an  Emmy  Award 
nomination,  and  an  article  in  the  January,  1976 
issue  of  “Tennis  Magazine”  comented:  “PBS 
probably  delivers  the  most  comprehensive, 
informative  and  player-oriented  telecasts  found 
on  the  tube.”  And  last  October,  “World  Tennis 
Magazine”  offered:  “One  place  the  fans  don’t 
lose  out  is  on  the  public  television  coverage  of 
the  Grand  Prix  summer  circuit.  The  team  of 
Bud  Collins  and  Donald  Dell  is  super.  Network 
television  hasn’t  been  able  to  come  close  to 
doing  the  kind  of  job  on  tennis  that  the  less 
structured  PBS  programming  allows.” 

Live  coverage  of  semifinals  and  finals  this 
month  includes: 


Louisville  Tennis 
from  Louisville, 


August  1-2  $125,000 

Classic 
Kentucky 

August  8-9  $75,000  Buckeye  Boys 

Ranch  Championships  from 
Columbus,  Ohio 

August  15-16  $125,000  U.S.  Clay  Court 

Championships  from 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

August21-22  $1  25,000  Rothman’s 

Canadian  Open 
Championships  from  Toronto 

August  29-30  $1  50,000  U.S.  Pro 

Championships  from  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Based  on  what  one  television  critic  has 
called  an  “almost  stunningly  simple”  premise. 
The  Robert  MacNeil  Report  has  added  an 
important  new  element  to  news  coverage.  The 
idea  is  simple:  to  take  one  major  story  each 
night  and  examine  it  in  detail.  In  the  few 
months  it  has  been  on  the  air,  since  its  premiere 
October  20th,  The  Robert  MacNeil  Report  has 
impressed  many  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
analysis  it  has  brought  to  the  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Robert  MacNeil  Report  is  broadcast 
each  weeknight  on  PPTN  member  stations. 
(Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your 
area). 

Executive  editor  Robert  MacNeil  in  New 
York  and  associate  editor  Jim  Lehrer  in 
Washington  see  their  series  not  as  a substitute 
but  as  a complement  to  commercial  networks’ 
news  programming.  “We  do  a different  program 
about  the  news,”  he  said.  “In  terms  of  its 
audience,  television  is  the  largest  medium  of 
journalism  today.  However,  the  medium  most 
people  depend  on  for  their  information  does 
not  routinely  analyze  at  any  length,  but 
primarily  reports  headlines.  We  take  one  story 
at  a time  — at  its  best  when  that  story  is 
uppermost  in  people’s  minds  — and  go  into  it  in 
detail.  Basically,  we  try  to  fulfill  a function  on 
television  that  news  analysis  and  op-ed  pages 
perform  for  newspapers.” 


Although  most  television  news  broadcasts 
put  their  emphasis  on  fancy  production.  The 
Robert  MacNeil  Report  puts  its  maximum 
effort  into  research.  A staff  of  nine  reporters  in 
New  York  and  Washington  assist  MacNeil  and 
Lehrer  in  preparing  the  broadcast.  The  result  is 
that  The  Robert  MacNeil  Report,  as  New  York 
magazine  put  it,  “does  what  other  news  shows 
do  not  do:  dig.” 


Executive  editor  Robert  MacNeil  heads  The  Robert 
MacNeil  Report,  a news  analysis  and  interview 
program  focusing  in-depth  on  one  story  each  night. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Guppies 
to  Groupers 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

W V I A/Scranton-WiI  kes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


The  staff  at  WQLN/Erie  has  just  breathed  a 
collective  sign  of  relief  after  completing  39 
half-hour  segments  of  Guppies  to  Groupers,  the 
enormously  popular  series  for  tropical  and 
marine  fish  hobbyists.  Aimed  at  beginners  and 
veterans  alike,  Guppies  to  Groupers  tackles  the 
“how  to’s”  of  setting  up,  stocking,  and 
maintaining  home  aquariums  and  delves  into 
selective  topics  on  specie  varieties,  breeding, 
genetics  and  diseases. 

Paul  Speice,  a hobbyist  himself  for  over  30 
years,  is  the  genial  and  knowledgeable  host  of 
the  show.  A father  of  six  and  a true  nature 
lover,  he  once  remarked,  “If  it  swims,  wiggles 
or  walks,  there  is  one  in  my  house.”  Speice  has 
traveled  extensively  on  behalf  of  the  series, 
visiting  various  pet  industry  shows  and 
soliciting  help  in  the  way  of  show  specimens  of 
fish  and  aquarium  equipment. 

Speice’s  enthusiasm  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  every  age  group  from  the  small 
child  with  his  goldfish  to  the  advanced  hobbyist 
involved  in  the  study  of  genetics.  There  are 
currently  146  stations  across  the  country 
carrying  the  series  — that’s  more  stations  than 
any  other  program  produced  by  a public 
broadcasting  station  for  independent 
distribution.  And  the  audience  is  growing.  As  of 
1976,  according  to  “Pet  Age”  magazine,  the 
numbers  of  tropical  fish  enthusiasts  are  second 
only  to  photography  fanatics,  the  number  one 
most  popular  hobby  in  the  nation. 

WQLN’s  sigh  of  relief  is  short  lived, 
however.  Starting  again  this  month,  they  plan 
to  produce  26  new  shows  and  update  several 
old  ones  to  reflect  the  most  current  aquarium 
management  philosophy  and  to  keep  the 
hobbyist  aware  of  the  newest  equipment.  This 
new  year-round  series  will  include  visits  to 
importers,  hatcheries,  and  municipal  aquariums 
to  give  the  hobbyist  a better  understanding  of 
how  the  “pros”  do  it.  The  subject  matter  will 


also  be  expanded  to  include  more  detail  on  si 
water  aquariums  the  newest  ar 

fastest-growing  branch  of  the  hobby;  breedii 
techniques;  and  the  basic  understand^ 
necessary  to  successfully  manage  the  hoi 
aquarium. 

To  find  out  where  and  when  Guppies  ! 
Groupers  is  airing  in  your  locality,  please  chei 
your  local  TV  listings. 


Reported  by  Becky  Mon 
WQLN/Eri( 


WQLN/Erie) 
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\E  MOONSTONE: 
Diamonds 
Aren't  Forever 


Masterpiece  Theater  is  presenting  a five-part 
dramatization  of  Wilkie  Collins’  19th  century 
“who-done-it,”  “The  Moonstone,’’  beginning 
September  5. 

Set  in  Victorian  England,  “The  Moonstone’’ 
is  the  suspense-filled  story  of  a fabulous 
diamond  looted  from  a temple  in  India  and  the 
misfortunes  it  brings  those  associated  with 
it— especially  the  young  and  beautiful  heroine, 
Rachel  Verinder. 

When  “Moonstone”  first  aired  on  PBS  in 
1972,  a Boston  Globe  review  said,  “Once  you 
get  into  the  ‘Moonstone’  you’re  hooked,  and 
it’s  easy  to  see  why.  It  has  all  the  ingredients  of 
a thriller ...” 

British  actress  Vivien  Heilbron  plays  Rachel, 
who  has  received  the  valuable  Moonstone  as  an 
inheritence  on  her  18th  birthday.  Her 
subsequent  adventures  quickly  disprove  the 
adage  that  diamonds  are  a girl’s  best  friend. 


Rachel  wears  the  Moonstone  for  the  first 
time  at  her  birthday  party,  but  is  warned  by  a 
much-traveled  guest  that  is  resembles  a 
diamond  stolen  from  a Hindu  statue  some  10 
years  earlier,  and  could  spell  trouble  for  the 
owner.  Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  the 
Moonstone  is  missing,  and  the  famous  detective 
Sergeant  Cuff  (John  Welsh)  is  called  in  to  solve 
the  crime. 

As  the  story  unfolds,  a series  of  mysterious 
events  occur:  a suicide,  the  use  of  sleeping 
drugs,  the  activities  of  an  unsavory  money 
lender,  the  appearance  of  three  sinister  Indian 
conjurers,  and  a murder. 

Rachel’s  two  cousins  and  rivals  for  her  hand, 
are  prime  suspects  in  the  robbery.  But  in  good 
mystery  story  style,  the  real  villain  remains  in 
question  until  the  very  end. 

We  won’t  reveal  who  did  it.  Check  your 
listings  for  air  date  and  time  in  your  area. 


Rachel  Verinder  enlists  family  friend  and  solicitor  Mr.  Bruff  to  locate  her  missing  diamond  in  the  five-part 
dramatization  of  the  19th  century  mystery,  The  Moonstone,  beginning  September  5.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Previn  Debuts 
on  WQED  Series 


Andre  Previn,  the  new  conductor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  will  lead  the  orchestra  in 
a series  of  eight  musical  specials  to  be  produced 
by  WQED/Pittsburgh  for  broadcast  over  PBS. 

The  series  will  include  sessions  from  the 
symphony’s  regular  series  at  Heinz  Hall.  The 
target  air  date  is  early  1977,  marking  the  first 
time  Previn  has  appeared  on  a national 
television  series  in  this  country.  While 
conductor  of  the  London  Symphony,  hd  hadN 
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previously  filmed  a series  which  was  broadcast 
over  the  BBC  and  which  won  the  1972  British 
Critics  Award  for  Music  Theaters. 

It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  British  shows 
will  be  adapted  for  American  television.  Those 
programs  include  “Nine  Symphonies  by 
Whom?”,  featuring  compositions  by  composers 
popular  in  their  time  but  who  never  made 
history,  and  “Who  Needs  a Conductor?”, 
iduring  which  Previa  sits  in  the  audience. 
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Swine  Flu  Hot-Line 
to  Air  Sept.  28 


Infinity  Factory 


I n the  devastating  fiu  epidemic  of  1 91 8,  over 
500,000  Americans  were  killed  by  a virus  that 
eventually  took  the  lives  of  20  million  people 
around  the  world.  Now  it  looks  like  that  same 
deadly  disease  has  returned— this  time  in  the 
form  of  a new  strain— the  swine  flu  virus.  Upon 
discovering  earlier  this  year  that  a group  of 
army  recruits  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey  were  hit 
by  the  swine  flu,  government  officials  went  into 
action;  gearing  up  to  innoculate  Americans  on  a 
massive  scale.  The  immunization  program 
begins  this  month. 

What  is  the  flu?  When  and  how  are 
Pennsylvanians  going  to  be  immunized?  What 
does  it  cost?  Flow  soon  do  the  shots  take 
effect?  PPTN  wants  to  help  Pennsylvanians  find 
up-to-the-minute  answers  to  these  questions 
and  more  on  Swine  Flu;  A Plan  for 
Pennsylvania,  a live,  one  hour  phone-in  program 
scheduled  for  broadcast  Tuesday,  September  28 
at  8 pm.  The  program  will  be  telecast 


Flow  much  is  a million?  How  long  is  awhile? 
Well  then,  how  wide  is  your  smile?  Infinity 
Factory  has  the  answers— in  fact,  the  new 
children’s  series  shows  that  in  math,  as  in  life,  a 
question  can  have  more  than  one  good  answer! 

Public  television’s  newest  children’s  show  is 
designed  to  help  minority  youngsters  learn 
mathematics  and  uses  realistic  ethnic  and 
cultural  settings  for  a twofold  purpose;  to  help 
viewers  see  math  as  a useful  tool  in  everyday 
life  and  to  let  minority  children  feel  good  about 
who  they  are. 

“Scoop’s  Place’’  was  taped  in  an  actual 
urban  corner  store.  It’s  a mini-series  running 
through  the  program  which  features  a Black 
family  who  own  the  store  and  work  behind  the 
counter,  and  their  customers. 

Julio’s  Panaderia,  an  East  Los  Angeles 
neighborhood  bakery  operated  by  a Chicano 
family,  is  the  setting  for  another  mini-series, 
“City  Flats.’’  Both  segments  show  minority 


f 

simultaneously,  statewide,  on  all  PPTN  membf 
stations. 

By  placing  collect  calls  to  PPTN’s  “hot-line 
number,  717-534-2511,  viewers  will  have  th 
chance  to  quiz  a special  panel  of  health  an 
medical  experts.  Scheduled  guests  include;  Di' 
Leonard  Bachman,  the  Pennsylvania  Secretar 
of  Health;  Dr.  George  Rowland,  President  c| 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society;  Dr.  Robetj 
Gens,  a representative  from  the  Bureau  c 
Adult  Services,  and  a special  representativ 
from  the  National  Center  for  Disease  Control  i' 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Swine  Flu;  A Plan  for  Pennsylvania  will  b| 
broadcast  from  the  studios  of  WITF/Hershe^ 
and  will  be  hosted  by  WITF  personality  Mik 
Greenwald.  The  program  will  also  include 
pre-taped  study  of  the  swine  flu  situation  i 
Pennsylvania  and  a look  at  what  th 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  is  doing  ti 
protect  residents  in  the  State. 


families  helping  one  another,  sharing  problem 
and  concerns,  enjoying  happy  times  together! 
and  using  math  to  help  with  their  everyda'j 
concerns.  ; 

Infinity  Factory  also  features  dramatic  skit! 
performed  by  a multi-ethnic  cast  of  youn;!, 
people  in  a “Brownstone’’  building  studio  set 
The  skits  introduce  basic  arithmetic  facts  anr 
highlight  historical  facts  about  famous  Black 
and  Latinos.  There’s  “math-in-the-street’ j 
interviews  and  brief  documentaries  which  shovi 
people  in  may  walks  of  life  using  math  to  solvr 
their  own  problems. 

Above  all,  the  first  priority  is  to  entertain 
According  to  one  higher  authority— a younj-i 
Infinity  Factory  cast  member— “The  show  doe:! 
make  you  laugh,  and  it  does  make  you  think 
‘Hey,  math  can  even  be  fun!’  ’’ 

Infinity  Factory  debuts  September  20 
Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your 
area. 


In  their  barrio  bakery,  the  Vega  family  enjoy  themselves  taping  a "City  Flats"  segment  for  Infinity  Factory,  a new 

children's  series  that  relates  math  to  real  life.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


)utstanding  Dramas 
Debut  on 
"lywood  TV  Theatre 


Julie  Harris  (I)  as  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  talks  with  a 
gossipy  neighbor  on  the  Hollywood  Television  Theatre 
presentation  of  “The  Last  of  Mrs.  Lincoln."  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 

Julie  Harris,  Andy  Griffith,  John  Houseman, 
and  Eva  Marie  Saint  headline  the  1976  season 
of  Hollywood  Television  Theatre,  which  begins 
this  month. 

For  the  season  premiere  on  September  16, 
Julie  Harris  re-creates  her  Tony  Award  winning 
portrayal  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  in  “The  Last 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln.”  The  play  follows  the  life  of 
the  widow  of  President  Lincoln  after  his 
assassination,  and  brings  new  insights  into  this 
extraordinary  woman. 

A powerful  interpretation  of  the  twentieth 
century  classic,  “Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
Author”  airs  September  23,  and  stars  Andy 
Griffith  as  the  Father  and  John  Houseman  as 
the  Director.  For  this  innovative  production 
exploring  the  nature  of  illusion  and  reality. 


producer  Norman  Lloyd  transposed  the  setting 
from  a theater  to  a television  studio.  There,  a 
group  of  characters  comes  to  life  as  six  actors 
start  to  rehearse  a play.  Stacy  Kcach  directed 
this  controversial  drama,  which  also  stars  Julie 
Adams,  Beverly  Todd  and  James  Keach. 

The  next  Hollywood  Television  Theatre 
program,  “The  Fatal  Weakness,”  provides  Eva 
Marie  Saint  with  a stylish,  elegant  high  comedy 
role.  The  1946  play  is  a witty  drawing  room 
comedy,  sheer  entertainment  all  through,  about 
a woman  who  is  too  romantic.  Starring  with 
Eva  Marie  Saint  on  September  30  are  Gretchen 
Corbett,  John  McMartin  and  Charlotte  Moore. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  dates  and 
times  in  your  area. 


Andy  Griffith  (1)  takes  on  a dramatic  role  with 
Academy  Award  winner  John  Houseman  (r)  in 
Hollywood  Television  Theatre's  innovative  production 
of  "Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author."  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


THE  ADAMS 
CHRONICLES: 
Sharing 


“Those  who  saw  it  through  to  completion  have 
done  themselves  proud.  The  American 
Revolution  gets  a resonant  new  treatment  that 
really  does  bring  the  era  to  life.  IVe  're  about  to 
share  a great  moment.  ” 


a Graat  Momant  Washington  Post  critic  Tom  Shales  wrote 

these  words  about  The  Adams  Chronicles 
following  the  series  debut  last  January.  For 
those  who  missed  it,  the  highly-acclaimed 
1 3-part  series  about  1 50  years  in  the  lives  of  the 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  returns  to  public  TV 
beginning  September  20. 

A multi-million  dollar  production  by 
WNET/New  York,  the  Chronicles  was  inspired 
by  the  Adams  PaperS“300,000  pages  of  letters, 
diaries,  and  journals  written  by  various 
members  of  the  Adams  family;  and  is 
dramatized  within  the  framework  of  historical 
events  and  how  they  affected  the  public  and 
private  lives  of  the  great  family. 

According  to  series  producer  Virginia  Kassel, 
the  true  history  of  the  Adams  was  more 
dramatic  than  fiction  because  it  showed  the 
courageous  ways  in  which  real  people  faced  the 
unknown  and  forged  a nation— at  great  personal 
cost  to  themselves  and  their  loved  ones. 


Check  listings  for  program  times  in  your 
area. 


The  Adams  family  of  Massachusetts  and  their 
descendants  are  the  subjects  of  The  Adams  Chronicles, 
which  encores  September  20.  (Photo  courtesy 
WNET/New  York) 


Twice”0V6r  Easy”  WVIA/Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton  has 

been  chosen  as  one  of  six  test  stations  for  two 
pilot  programs  on  a proposed  daily  TV  series 
“for,  about,  and  with  older  Americans.”  The 
two  half-hour  specials,  entitled  Over  Easy,  are 
hosted  by  Hugh  Downs  and  star  Phyllis  Diller 
and  Rudy  Vallee.  Produced  by  KQED/San 
Francisco,  they  are  scheduled  to  air  nationwide 
over  PBS  on  September  13  and  14  in 
anticipation  of  a daily  series  which,  if  approved, 
is  projected  to  begin  broadcast  early  in  1977. 

In  an  intensive  outreach  campaign  to  alert  as 
many  of  the  target  audience  as  possible  (those 
men  and  women  55  years  and  over),  WVIA  is 
working  closely  with  members  of  the 


Phyllis  Diller  guests  on  Over  Easy,  two  specials  for 
aging  Americans  to  air  this  month.  Hugh  Downs  is 
host.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  County  Offices  o: 
Aging.  A flood  of  mail,  calls,  newsletters,  anc 
articles  have  been  generated  and  plans  are  ir  i 
process  for  an  advertising  campaign.  Ir 
mid-August,  a month  before  the  national 
broadcast,  50  older  residents  from  each  county 
previewed  the  pilot  programs  and  filled  oui 
questionnaires  to  provide  feedback  for  WVIA 
researchers.  The  station  also  plans  to  conducts 
phone  survey  at  the  time  of  the 
broadcasts— 1 00  calls  before  the  performance? 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  outreach 
campaign,  and  1,000  afterwards  to  learn  which 
people  watched  the  programs  and  what  they 
thought  of  the  content. 

Pam  Reese,  WVIA  Community  Service 
Coordinator,  describes  the  pilot  programs  a? 
“lively,  fast-paced  quality  productions  which 
appeal  to  all  ages— not  just  the  elderly.”  ThatV 
certainly  what  producer  Jules  Power  has  in 
mind.  “We  want  to  combine  useable 
information  with  first-rate  entertainment  that 
competes  with  the  best  of  network  talk-variety  1 
shows,”  he  says. 

To  accomplish  this.  Power  designed  his  series  j 
format  around  a succession  of  mini-segments; 
interviews  with  well-known  personalities,  an 
irreverent  but  practical  approach  to  cooking  for 
one  or  two,  mini-features  on  useful  people  and 
ideas,  portraits  of  remarkable  older  people,  and 
answers  to  viewers  questions  on  everyday 
emotional  and  psychological  problems,  i 
Animated  public  service  “commercials”  deliver 
consumer  advice,  and  the  “Over  Easy  Players,” 
the  show’s  resident  repertory  company  offer 
vignettes  dealing  with  the  ironies  of  being  old  in 
today’s  society. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Theater  in  America 
Takes  Five 


Theater  in  America  this  month  presents  five 
outstanding  regional  dramatic  productions 
adapted  especially  for  television. 

“Brothers  to  Dragons,”  Robert  Penn 
Warren’s  poetic  drama  of  man’s  confrontation 
with  the  dark  side  of  his  nature,  airs  September 
1.  The  play  illuminates  an  actual  but  obscure 
historical  event.  In  1811,  in  sparsely  inhabited 
western  Kentucky,  two  brothers  brutally 
murder  a black  slave  in  the  family  meathouse. 
As  sadistic  and  apparently  unprovoked  as  the 
crime  was,  it  well  might  have  gone  unnoticed 
but  for  one  fact:  the  brothers  were  the  nephews 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Wenching,  wining,  fortune-hunting  and 
gossiping  are  required  courses  in  “The  School 
for  Scandal,”  Richard  Sheridan’s  rollicking 
comment  on  18th  century  London  society, 
which  “convenes”  on  September  8.  Sparkling 
with  style  and  wit,  the  play  is  a deft  social 
satire  whose  complicated  and  hilarious  plots 
and  counterplots  along  with  a host  of  brilliantly 
drawn  characters  with  trait-revealing  names 
(Charles  and  Joseph  Surface,  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
Lady  Sneerwell),  have  delighted  theater-goers 
since  it  first  appeared  in  London  in  1 1ll . 

“The  Rules  of  the  Game,”  an  intriguing 
psychological  drama  by  Luigi  Pirandello,  airs 
September  18.  The  play  centers  on  Silia,  the 


An  English  familyman  is  fondled  by  the  dream  girl  of 
his  youth  as  his  wife  looks  on,  when  Theater  in 
America  presents  "Forget-Me-Not  Lane."  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  his  friend  hatch  the  central  plot  of  "The  School  For  Scandal"  an  18th  century  comedy  of 
manners  on  Theater  in  America.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


beautiful  and  instinctual  wife  of  Leone  her 
coldly  rational  husband,  and  Silia’s  lover, 
Guido,  a superficial  young  man-about-town 
who  becomes  a pawn  in  the  complex  games 
played  unremittingly  by  the  couple.  When  Silia 
insists  her  husband  avenge  her  honor  in  a duel, 
each  member  of  the  triangle  is  driven  to  play 
out  his  or  her  version  of  the  “rules,”  leading  to 
a dramatic  and  irrevocable  climax. 

Approaching  middle  age  sparks  an 
Englishman’s  vivid  recollections  of  his  1940s 
adolescence  in  “Forget-Me-Not  Lane,”  Peter 
Nichols’  bittersweet  comedy,  on  September  22. 
The  play  slides  back  and  forth  between  past 
and  present  with  frequent  eruptions  into 
fantasy  and  antic  comedy  of  the  English  music 
hall  variety.  Narrator/hero  Frank’s  mental 
landscape  springs  to  life  as  he  revisits 
discomforting,  but  ultimately  enlightening, 
scenes  between  Young  Frank  and  his  parents 


long  ago;  and  returns  to  his  no  longer  amorous 
wife,  his  wise-cracking  mother,  and  his  father, 
an  ineffectual  and  pompous  salesman. 

Theater  in  America’s  final  offering  this 
month  is  “The  Seagull,”  Anton  Chekhov’s 
classic  comedy-drama  depicting  man’s 
propensity  for  destroying  those  he  is  close  to. 
The  play,  featuring  Blythe  Danner,  Lee  Grant, 
Frank  Langella,  Kevin  McCarthy  and  Marian 
Mercer  airs  September  29.  The  play’s  main 
protagonists  are  Trepleff,  a youthful  aspiring 
writer  who  dreams  of  bringing  new  forms  to  the 
theater;  Irina  his  self-centered  mother,  an 
accomplished  actress  who  derides  her  son’s 
ambitions;  Nina,  the  unaffected  girl  Trepleff 
loves;  and  Trigorin,  Irina’s  lover,  a popular 
novelist,  who  leads  Nina  into  an  affair  and  then 
abandons  her  to  return  to  Irina. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  times  in 
your  area. 


Lee  Grant  is  Irina,  a worldly  actress,  and  Blythe  Danner  is  Nina,  a naive  country  girl,  in  Theater  in  America's, 
presentation  of  Chekhov's  "The  Seagull."  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Public  Broadcasters  The  First  Annual  Pennsylvania  Public 

Broadcasters  Convention  will  be  held 
Meet  in  Erie  September  22-24  at  Erie.  Hosted  by  public  TV 
station  WQLN/Erie,  the  convention  will 
combine  meetings  of  professional  staff 
members  from  Pennsylvania’s  public  TV  and 
radio  stations,  and  station  board  members.  The 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network  Commission  will  be  held  as 
part  of  the  convention. 

Meeting  will  be  managers,  board  members,  as 
well  as  development,  radio,  engineering, 
production  and  promotion  staff  members. 


These  groups  regularly  meet  together  within 
their  own  area  of  interest.  The  Erie  meeting, 
however,  will  be  the  first  time  all  groups  have 
come  together  at  the  same  place  and  the  same 
time. 

WQLN  General  Manager  Robert  Chitester 
and  his  staff  have  planned  the  meeting  agenda 
which  includes  sessions  on  everything  from 
production  of  National  Public  Radio’s  popular 
“All  Things  Considered’’  to  underwriting  and 
development  techniques,  long-range  planning 
sessions,  and  regular  PPTN  Commission 
business  items. 


WHY  NOT  Why  not  a woman -as  a machinist,  a 
carpenter,  a welder,  electrician  or  backhoe 
A WOMAN?  operator?  The  Pennsylvania  Commission  for 
Women  asks  the  questions  and  examines  the 
evidence  on  Why  Not  A Woman?,  a new 
documentary  about  women  in  “men’s’’  jobs. 
The  film,  which  portrays  the  personal 
experiences  of  women  in  blue  collar  jobs  and 
reveals  the  attitudes  of  their  employers  and 
co-workers,  is  scheduled  for  broadcast  by  PPTN 
member  stations  this  month. 

Why  Not  A Woman?,  according  to 
Commission  Director  Marie  R.  Keeney,  is  aimed 
at  breaking  down  barriers  against  women  in 
skilled  blue  collar  jobs— jobs  once  meant  “for 
men  only.’’  The  film  was  developed  to  show 
that  women  merit  the  same  consideration  and 


opportunity  that  men  receive  in  the  skilled 
crafts  and  trades.  “Women  deserve  a chance  in 
non-traditional  jobs  both  because  they  can  doi 
them  well-as  the  film  illustrates— and  because' 
they  need  the  financial  security,”  states  Ms.l 
Keeney.  “An  increasing  number  of  women  are! 
bread  winners  for  their  families.”  In  fact,  all 
but  one  woman  in  the  film  are  heads  of 
households,  seeking  jobs  outside  traditional 
“women’s  work”  which  offer  more  money. 

The  film.  Why  Not  A Woman?  is  planned  for 
eventual  use  in  the  Commonwealth’s  31  CETA 
Agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  will  be  available  to  businesses,! 
organizations  and  unions  around  the  State. 

Check  your  local  listings  for  broadcast  date| 
and  air  time  in  your  community. 


The  aptitudes  and  attitudes  of  women  as  blue  collar  workers  is  examined  in  Why  Not  a Woman?,  a new 
documentary  to  air  this  month.  (Photo  courtesy  Pennsylvania  Commission  for  Women) 


Wiseman's 
WELFARE  Returns 


The  Fight  to  be 
Remembered 


WELFARE,  Frederick  Wiseman’s  powerful 
film  which  captures  the  complexity  and 
confusion  of  our  present  welfare  system, 
returns  to  public  TV  on  September  1 3. 

Filmed  at  the  New  York  City  Welfare 
Center,  the  film  is  the  ninth  in  Wiseman’s  series 
of  documentaries  on  the  operation  of  American 
institutions,  and  concerns  the  clients  and 
administrators  of  America’s  system  of 
allocating  social  welfare  funds.  The  people 
filmed  are  a mixture  of  American  society, 
white,  black,  Hispanic,  young  and  old. 

WELFARE  shows  the  confusion  and 
intricacy  of  a system  which  by  its  very  size 
requires  countless  forms  to  be  filled  out,  long 
waits,  checks  to  be  mailed,  and  clients  and 
workers  to  move  step  by  step  through  a maze 
to  interlocking  bureaucracies.  Workers  at  the 
welfare  center  and  their  clients  alike  express 


their  anger  and  frustration  in  the  face  of  the 
massive  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

As  with  all  of  Wiseman’s  files,  WELFARE 
depicts  the  daily  activities  of  the  institution  and 
leaves  the  final  answers  as  to  its  effectiveness 
and  purpose  to  the  viewer.  Filmed  in  black  and 
white,  WELFARE  has  no  narrator  or 
commentator  to  explain  or  interpret  the  events 
shown. 

“Wiseman  makes  his  social  analysis  stick  by 
making  dramatically  important  the  daily 
routines  of  the  institutions  being  studied,’’ 
Patrick  Sullivan  of  the  New  Republic  has 
written.  “He  wants  us  left,  not  with  a sense  of 
discovery,  but  with  a sense  of  recognition. 
Wiseman  constructs  his  films  so  that  we  find 
ourselves  there,  with  the  camera.’’ 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


A welfare  worker  (center)  listens  to  a discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  client  (right)  in  WELFARE,  a documentary  by 
Frederick  Wiseman  that  examines  America's  cumbersome  and  complex  welfare  institution.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


The  heroines  of  the  Revolutionary  War  are 
forgotten  women.  Almost.  In  the  television 
special  The  Fight  to  be  Remembered,  on 
September  27  the  stories  of  six  little-known 
heroines  are  celebrated. 

There  was  Winifred  McCowan,  a 
Revolutionary  War  camp  retainer,  who  wanted 
to  do  something  “just  for  herself,”  and  stole 
the  town  bull.  She  rode  it  through  the  town, 
“causing  the  bull  to  be  killed,”  and  received 
one  hundred  lashes  and  three  months  in  jail. 

Judith  Sargent  Murray,  whose  manuscripts 
rotted  in  the  attic  after  her  death,  was  the  first 
American  woman  to  write  on  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Her  plays  were  professionally 
produced  in  Boston,  but— according  to  her 
nephew— nothing  she  wrote  could  compare  with 
her  cooking. 

Molly  Ludwig  Hays,  better  known  as  Molly 
Pitcher,  was  pregnant  when  her  husband  was 


wounded  manning  his  gun,  and  took  his  place. 

Elizabeth  Freeman  was  the  first  black 
woman  to  sue  for  and  win  her  freedom  in  a 
Massachusetts  court. 

Deborah  Sampson  served  as  a private  in  the 
Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  disguised  as  a 
man.  Later,  after  she  was  wounded  in  combat, 
she  became  the  first  woman  lecturer  in  the 
United  States. 

And  then  there  was  Molly  Corbin,  a woman 
who  followed  her  husband  to  war.  After  he  was 
killed,  she  became  a “camp  follower,”  trailing 
behind  the  regiment,  and  known  as  “Dirty 
Kate.” 

The  Fight  to  be  Remembered,  funded  in 
part  by  a grant  from  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  is  a production  of 
WGBH  Boston.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcast  time  and  date  in  your  area. 


...And  th©  BsndS  it  was  “The  Music  Man”  all  over  again  when 

close  to  3,000  high  school  bandsmen 
Playsd  On  representing  23  schools  descended  on 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  this  past  summer! 

WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  was  on 
hand  to  record  the  memorable  musical 
extravaganza  as  the  best  high  school  bands  from 
twelve  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  met 
during  the  Pennsylvania  Festival  of  the  Colonies 
Band  Competition.  (New  York  state  had 
regional  competitions  scheduled  for  the  same 
time.) 

Each  participating  state  held  its  own  band 
competitions  to  select  their  representatives  for 
this  Bicentennial  event;  and  then  gathered  in 
Allentown  to  be  judged  by  experts  from  the 
Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  on  their 
competency  in  parade,  concert,  sight  reading 
and  field  drill. 


Pennsylvania  audiences  will  have  the  chance 
to  catch  all  the  excitement,  pomp,  and 
pageantry  of  the  event  when  WLVT  presents  60 
minutes  of  highlights  from  the  winning' 
performances  on  The  Festival  of  the  Colonies 
Band  Competition,  September  21  at  8 pm. 
Included  in  the  broadcast  are  performances  by; 
the  host  band,  Wilson  Fligh  School  Band  of 
West  Lawn,  Reading;  the  Fort  Hunt  High 
School  Band  from  Virginia  (winner  in  sight* 
reading,  concert  competition,  and  best  overall);  . 
the  Hardaway  High  School  Band  from 
Columbus,  Georgia  (winner  of  the  field  show  ' 
competition);  and  the  Gary  High  School  Band 
from  North  Carolina  (winner  of  the  parade 
shown  competition). 

*Check  local  listings  for  exact  date  and  time 
in  your  area. 


The  best  high  school  bands  on  the  East  Coast  vie  for  top  honors  on  WLVT's  The  Festival  of  the  Colonies  Band 
Competition.  (Photo  courtesy  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton) 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
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Pennsylvania  voters  will  have  the  chance  to 
hear  the  candidates  for  U.S.  Senate,  state 
Auditor  General  and  state  Treasurer  exchange 
points  of  view  during  two  special  campaign 
coverage  specials  to  be  broadcast  statewide  in 
October. 

U.S.  Senate  candidates  William  J.  Green  and 
H.  John  Heinz  III  will  be  featurered  on 
Campaign  Pennsylvania:  The  U.S.  Senate,  a live, 
one-hour  debate  Thursday,  October  28  at  5:00 
pm.  Candidates  for  the  office  of  state  Auditor 
General  and  state  Treasurer  will  air  their  views 
Tuesday,  October  26  at  8:00  pm  on  Campaign 
Pennsylvania:  Auditor  General  and  State 


Treasurer.  Candidates  for  Auditor  General 
include  Louis  Gonzales  of  Lancaster,  Al 
Benedict  of  Erie,  Patrick  Gleason  of 
Johnstown,  and  John  E.  Backman  ofGibsonia. 
Candidates  for  state  Treasurer  are  Robert  E. 
Casey  of  Johnstown,  Patricia  Crawford  of 
Devon,  Frederick  C.  Siegle  of  Norristown,  and 
Robin  F.  Taub  of  Philadelphia. 

PPTN’s  host/ moderator  for  the  special 
broadcasts  will  be  WQED/Pittsburgh’s  John 
Roberts. 

The  programs  will  be  broadcast 
simultaneously  on  the  seven  PPTN  member 
stations. 


William  J.  Green  (I)  and  H.  John  Heinz  III  (r)  square  off  fora  debate  on  Campaign  Pennsylvania:  The  U.S.  Senate, 
to  air  statewide  Thursday,  October  28  at  9p.m. 


An  Electrifying  Synthesis,  a remarkable  half-hour  concert  of 
^ ® contemporary  music  performed  on  electronic 

Concert  synthesizers  by  Tom  Piggott,  airs  Wednesday, 
October  6 on  most  PPTN  member  stations. 

Piggott,  a professional  musician  and 
educator,  specializes  in  electronic  music  and  has 
worked  with  The  Carpenters,  jazz  pianist  Roger 
Powell  and  rock  stars  Stevie  Wonder  and  Tim 
Weisberg.  Their  influence  is  apparent  in  his 
choice  of  material,  which  includes  an  uptempo 
arrangement  of  “Day  by  Day,”  a pedal  steel 
version  of  the  Carpenters’  hit  “Top  of  the 
World,”  Gershwin’s^^“Rhapsody  in  Blue,”  a 


medley  from  “Jesus  Christ,  Superstar”  and  a 
symphonic  presentation  of  “Love  Theme.” 

Performing  on  a console  which  incorporates 
six  keyboards,  a patch-cord  jungle  and  a 
prodigious  array  of  electronic  controls,  Piggott 
demonstrates  the  synthesizer’s  ability  to 
simulate  various  instrumental  sounds.  He  also 
offers  a glimpse  of  the  possibilities  for  creating 
melodic  patterns  from  purely  electronic  sounds 
with  an  original  composition,  “Arptasia.” 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


THE 

PUZZLE 

CHILDREN 


Julie  Andrews  comes  to  public  television 
for  the  first  time  Tuesday,  October  19  to  host 
an  hour  of  music,  magic,  comedy, 
demonstration  and  film  about  her  favorite 
subject  — children.  This  time  she’s  talking 
about  THE  PUZZLE  CHILDREN,  children 
with  learning  disabilities. 

Actor  Bill  Bixby  joins  Julie  as  co-host  of  the 
hour  special  THE  PUZZLE  CHILDREN, 
produced  in  London  and  Pittsburgh  for  PBS  by 
WQE D/Pittsburgh  with  a grant  from  the  3M 
Company.  They,  along  with  local  public 
television  stations  across  the  country  who  will 
open  their  studios  for  questions  following  THE 
PUZZLE  CHILDREN,  hope  to  bring 
information  and  help  to  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  millions  of  learning-disabled 
youngsters  (anywhere  from  two  to  eight  million 
in  the  U.S.). 

The  world  can  be  a pretty  frustrating  place 
for  a bright  child  who  just  can’s  do  what  seems 
so  easy  for  everyone  else,  Julie  says.  But  then 
there’s  a lot  we  don’t  realize  about  learning.  In 
a way,  it’s  like  magic. 

Bixby  in  magician’s  costume  demonstrates 
that  while  magic  seems  simple  enough  to  the 
magician,  it  baffles  his  audience.  Most  of  us 
can’t  remember  just  how  we  learned  to  read 
and  write,  but  it  wasn’t  all  that  difficult.  Not  so 
for  the  learning-disabled  child.  To  him  or  her 
most  sounds,  words  and  sentences  on  a page 
just  don’t  make  sense. 

Learning-disabled  children  are  bright,  just  like 
Mr.  Detweiler  (played  by  Jack  Riley)  who 
comes  confidently  into  a comedy  sketch  with 
his  wife  (Judy  Kahan)  to  learn  to  dance.  The 


f 

dancing  instructor  (Elliott  Reid)  offers  to  teach 
the  couple  the  “simplest  dance  in  the  world,” 
the  mambo.  Unfortunately,  even  though  Mr.  j 
Detweiler  has  a Master’s  degree,  he  can’t  make! 
his  feet  do  the  mambo.  In  the  same  way, 
learning-disabled  children,  who  are  intelligent 
enough  to  learn  and  eager  to  learn,  for  some' 
reason,  just  can’t.  1 

No  one  had  discovered  the  solution  for  j 
learning  disabilities,  but  one  of  the  answers  j 
seems  to  lie  in  the  way  the  brain  processes  i 
information  form  our  eyes  and  ears.  In  THE  . 
PUZZLE  CHILDREN,  a couple  of  audio  and  I 
optical  tricks  temporarily  disorient  normal  ( 
adults  to  give  viewers  an  idea  of  what  it’s  like  to  , 
be  intelligent  yet  unable  to  complete  a simple  , 
task. 

Greg,  Mark,  Kendall  and  Lynn  are  four  J 
learning-disabled  children  featured  in  THE 
PUZZLE  CHILDREN.  They  attend  special  ! 
schools  or  receive  special  help  in  regular  public  i 
schools.  But  there  are  also  learning-disabled  ^ 
teenagers  and  a learning-disabled  adult  who  ' 
speak  out  on  the  program  about  the  experience 
of  growing  up  with  a learning  disability:  to 
know  you’re  smart,  but  have  others  call  you 
stupid,  even  mentally  retarded. 

Following  national  broadcast  of  THE 
PUZZLE  CHILDREN,  public  television 
stations  across  the  country  will  invite  parents, 
teachers  and  experts  into  studios  for  live 
broadcasts  with  information  about  where  to  go 
for  help  locally. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date  and 
time  in  your  area. 


In  a special  ceremony  at  the  State  Capitol,  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  commended  WQE  D/Pittsburgh  for  its] 
production  of  THE  PUZZLE  CHILDREN  to  be  broadcast  October  19.  With  Governor  Shapp  were  Mary  Rita] 
Hanley,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  and  four  young  people] 
with  learning  disabilities:  (l-r)  Robb  Coursin,  a college  student  from  Lancaster;  Don  Leasure  of  Erie;  Kathy  j 
Murray  of  Pittsburgh;  and  Ann  Harrison  of  Chadds  Ford.  (Photo  courtesy  Selma  Perelman/PPTN)  ] 


Original 
TV  Dramas 
Premiere 


GETTING  ON: 
Old  Folks 
Speak  Out 


The  latest  example  of  public  television 
initiative  in  providing  audiences  what  they  can 
not  find  elsewhere  on  the  television  dial  will  be 
visible  beginning  October  21  with  the  premiere 
of  Visions,  a 90-minute  series  of  original  dramas 
by  new  American  playwrights.  The  premiere 
season  of  Visions  will  be  presented  for  17 
consecutive  weeks  on  PBS. 

To  discover  and  produce  the  work  of  new 
writing  talent  that  would  bring  an  added 
creative  dimension  to  television,  Barbara 
Schultz,  formerly  executive  producer  of  the 
highly-acclaimed  “CBS  Playhouse,”  was  sought 
out  to  become  the  artistic  director  of  Visions. 

“What  audiences  will  see  on  Visions  will 
differ  considerably  in  substance  and  style  from 
week  to  week,”  Ms.  Schultz  said.  “It  is  not 
something  done  by  design.  It  is  the  result  of 
new  playwrights  bringing  to  the  dramas  they 
have  written  what  they  have  in  them  to  bring.” 

Ms.  Schultz’s  comments  fit  precisely  with 
the  three-fold  aim  with  which  Visions  was 
conceived;  to  encourage  new  drama  for 
television;  to  provide  a continuing  opportunity 
for  American  writers  to  write  for  television, 
and,  ultimately,  to  help  in  revitalizing  American 
television  drama. 

What  viewers  will  see  on  the  Visions 
premiere  — “Two  Brothers,”  a play  by  Conrad 
Bromberg,  who  has  never  written  for  television 
before  — tells  the  story  of  a young  doctor  who, 
despite  his  older  brother’s  efforts  to  help  him, 
is  unable  to  cope  with  his  own  mental  illness. 

On  the  second  Visions  drama,  Harvey  Perr, 
another  playwright  who  never  before  wrote  for 


television,  will  be  represented  by  “The  War 
Widow,”  about  a gentle  and  lonely  young 
woman  who,  while  her  husband  is  fighting  in 
France  during  World  War  I,  finds  herself 
increasingly  attached  to  another  woman. 

Check  local  listings  for  Visions  broadcast 
time  and  date  in  your  area. 


An  older  brother  tries  desperately  to  help  his  younger 
brother  overcome  mental  illness  in  "Two  Brothers," 
the  premiere  broadcast  on  VISIONS,  public  TV's  new 
series  of  original  TV  dramas.  (Photo  courtesy  Elisa 
Leonelli) 


Getting  On,  an  innovative  television  series 
about  older  people  who  speak  for  themselves, 
will  premiere  October  10  over  PBS.  The 
half-hour  magazine  style  programs  feature  a 
gallery  of  remarkable  individuals,  average  age 

74 none  of  them  famous all  of  them 

valuable.  Their  humor,  vitality  and 


Get  the  message?  Older  people  speak  for  themselves  in 
Getting  On,  an  innovative  TV  series  of  half-hour 
magazine  style  programs.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


resourcefulness  were  profiled  in  the  series 
which  was  developed  for  viewing  in  urban  areas 
across  the  country. 

Some  of  the  regular  features  of  Getting  On 
include: 

- GETTING  ON  PORTRAITS.. .biographies 
of  remarkable  individuals  who  have  invented  a 
meaningful  role  for  themselves  in  retirement. 

- GETTING  TOGETHER  GROUP.. .A 
consciouseness-raising  dialogue  among  13  older 
people  including  a retired  surgeon,  a working 
cabdriver,  and  a former  school  teacher  who 
consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  senior  power, 
death,  remarriage,  family  relationships  and 
living  arrangements. 

GETTING  EVEN  COMEDY 
PLAYERS.. .Sketches  with  a point  about  elders 
were  developed  through  improvisation  at  senior 
center  comedy  workshops  by  several  groups  of 
talented  seniors,  collaborating  with  two 
professional  performers;  Paul  Dooley,  who 
created  the  “Love  of  Chair”  series  for  The 
Electric  Company,  and  Devon  Scott, 
18-year-old  actress  who  has  a featured  role  on 
the  new  Tony  Randall  show  premiering  this  fall 
on  ABC-TV.  The  older  players  were  recruited 
and  trained  by  Ernest  D.  Glucksman  in  a series 
of  Comedy  Workshops  held  at  senior  centers 
throughout  New  York  City. 


THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUSINESS: 
A Good  Dose 
of  Sunshine 


“It’s  a good  dose  of  Sunshine  on  the  murky 
Harrisburg  scene,”  said  one  viewer.  “The  best 
public  service  show  to  come  on  TV  this  year,” 
wrote  another.  They  were  commenting  on 
PPTN’s  unique  venture  into  the  subtleties  and 
complexities  of  Pennsylvania  politics,  THE 
PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS:  Harrisburg  Report. 

This  fall,  THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS  moves 
into  its  second  season  on  PPTN  with  a new 
broadcast  time  on  some  stations  and  repeat 
broadcasts  on  others. 

Providing  an  incisive  and  objective  report  on 
what’s  happening  in  state  government,  THE 
PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS  combines  video-taped 
coverage  of  committee  and  floor  action  from 
the  General  Assembly  with  interviews  with 
newsmakers  and  reports  from  across  the  state 
on  a variety  of  topics. 

Reporters  Dan  Testa  and  Karen  Stone  cover 
the  Capitol  reporting  on-  everything  from 
welfare  reform  to  what  you  can  expect  your 
taxes  to  be  this  year.  Last  year,  topics  included 
Pennsylvania’s  unemployment  compensation 
system,  recodification  of  the  school  code,  the 
budget  process,  consumer  protection  hearings, 
and  marijuana  legislation. 

Over  23,000  copies  of  A Primer  for  Capitol 
Watchers,  a booklet  prepared  as  a supplement 
to  the  program,  have  been  distributed  across 


the  state.  Over  1,800  requests  for  materials 
offered  on  air  have  been  received  since  the 
program  went  on  the  air  in  January,  1 976.  •; 

Many  viewers  who  wrote  in  asking  for, 
materials  had  something  to  say  about  the 
program:  A viewer  in  Wexford  called  the  show 
“informative  and  professionally  done;”  from 
Philadelphia,  “the  coverage  of  legislative, 
executive  and  political  affairs  is  superb,  but  I 
wonder  if  there  are  judicial  events  taking  place  I 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effect  and  thus  I 
deserve  some  mention;”  “give  the  taxpayer  the  I 
opportunity  to  watch  our  legislature  more  ! 
closely,”  wrote  an  Easton  viewer;  “1  just  wish  I 
county  and  local  government  could  be  | 
examined  so  intelligently  by  the  news  media,”  ! 
said  a viewer  in  Bloomsburg;  and  from  Hershey,  j 
“It’s  an  outstanding  example  of  how  public  TV  i 
can  and  should  work.” 

Topics  likely  to  come  up  this  fall  on  the 
program  include  medical  malpractice, 
restructuring  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  real  estate  reassessment 
procedures,  the  crime  data  bank,  bail 
corruption,  juvenile  justice,  school  strikes,  and 
tenant/landlord  legislation. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS  broadcast  times 
are: 


Friday  Nights: 

Repeat  Broadcasts: 

WQED/Pittsburgh 

7:30  pm 

Sundays  at  6:30  pm 

WiTF/Hershey 

7:30  pm 

Sundays  at  6:30  pm 

WPSX/University  Park 

7:30  pm 

Saturdays  at  6:00  pm 

WVI  A/Scranton 

7:30  pm 

No  Repeats 

WLVT/Allentown 

7:30  pm 

Saturdays  at  3:30  pm 

WQLN/Erie 

9:00  pm 

Saturdays  at  7:00  pm 

WHYY/ Philadelphia 

1 1 :00  pm 

Saturdays  at  6:00  pm 

Cameraman  Andy  Jablon  covers  a Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  hearing  for  The  People's  Business,  a 
weekly  Friday  night  report  on  Pennsylvania  politics.  (Photo  courtesy  Selma  Perelman/PPTN) 
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THE  LEGISLATOR 
AND  THE  CITIZEN 


In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  TV  series  THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT,  PPTN  is 
distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  exploring  important  state  government  processes.  They  are  prepared  by  the 
PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  Tbe  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster 
greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular 
point  of  view. 

On  November  2,  Pennsylvanians  will  elect  all  203  Representatives  and  25  of  the  50  Senators  who  will  represent 
them  in  the  1977-78  session  of  Pennsylvania's  General  Assembly.  This  supplement  explores  the  role  of  legislators  and 
the  citizens  that  elect  them. 


WHAT  DOES  A LEGISLATOR  DO? 

If  we  were  to  think  of  ourselves  as  emp- 
loyers selecting  key  personnel  when  we  go 
to  the  polls  on  November  2,  it  would  soon 
occur  to  us  that  we  are  in  a somewhat 
embarrassing  position.  Here  we  are  about 
to  “hire”  people  for  important  jobs  as  state 
legislators,  yet  most  of  us  have  only  a fuzzy 
idea  of  what  the  job  entails  or  what  we 
want  the  person  filling  it  to  accomplish. 
We  can't  very  well  select  the  right  person 
for  the  job  ifwedon'tknowwhatthejob  is. 

Whatfollows  is  a general  outline  of  what 
a legislator  does.  It  is  only  an  outline  be- 
cause the  job  is  a flexible  one  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variation  in  the  way  individual 
legislators  go  about  it.  Beyond  a few  basic 
functions,  the  position  is  largely  a matter  of 
what  the  person  filling  it  decides  to  make  it 
and  what  the  voters  of  a particular  district 
expect  it  to  be. 


The  Job  in  General 

One  aspect  of  the  position  that  varies 
greatly  from  legislator  to  legislator  is  the 
amount  of  time  put  in.  Traditionally,  the 
job  of  state  legislator  has  been  considered  a 
part-time  occupation,  but  in  recent  years, 
more  and  more  legislators  have  been  de- 
voting at  least  the  equivalent  of  full-time 
work  to  their  legislative  duties.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  others  commit  a major 
portion  of  their  time  to  other  vocations. 
Critics  of  the  part-time  system  contend  that 
only  a full-time  “professional”  legislature 
can  develop  the  expertise  required  to  deal 
effectively  with  today's  complex  problems, 
while  supporters  argue  that  legislators  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  social  and  economic 


life  of  their  communities  make  better  rep- 
resentatives and  that  the  legislature  should 
be  open  to  all  high  caliber  people,  includ- 
ing those  who  must  devote  a portion  of 
their  time  to  other  pursuits.  Expectations  as 
to  how  much  time  a legislator  should 
spend  on  the  job  vary  from  district  to  dis- 
trict. Ultimately,  it  is  up  to  the  voters  to 
communicate  their  preferences  through 
the  ballot  box  and  otherwise. 

Every  legislator  devotes  a significant 
amount  of  time  to  a variety  of  activities 
other  than  lawmaking.  What  might  be  cal- 
led the  “service"  functions  of  the  legislator 
include  such  activities  as  aiding  con- 
stituents in  their  dealings  with  state  agen- 
cies, hosting  visitors,  responding  to  letters 
and  telephone  calls,  making  speeches  to 
constitutent  groups,  communicating 
through  the  mass  media,  and  leading  pub- 
lic opinion.  Campaigning  for  reelection 
also  takes  time  and  often  overlaps  with  the 
service  functions  listed  above.  Although 
these  activities  are  not  strictly  “legisla- 
tive," they  are  nonetheless  important  as- 
pects of  the  job.  Many  legislators  find 
themselves  devoting  a greater  portion  of 
time  to  these  pursuits  than  they  do  to  law- 
making itself. 

The  Legislator  as  Lawmaker 

The  most  visible  and  easily  grasped  part 
of  lawmaking  is  the  roll-call  vote.  In  many 
cases  this  represents  the  culmination  of  a 
long  legislative  process  that  has  unfolded 
over  the  course  of  preceding  weeks  and 
months.  This  process  may  include  re- 
search, drafting  of  the  bill,  development 
and  revision  of  the  bill  in  committee. 


public  hearings,  explanation  and  per- 
suasion in  the  party  caucus,  and  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 

Committee  work  has  been  a neg- 
lected aspect  of  the  legislative  process 
in  the  past,  but  there  are  signs  that  it  is 
receiving  increasing  attention  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recently  adopted  a new 
work  schedule  that  devotes  the  first 
two  months  of  each  legislative  session 
almost  entirely  to  committee  work  and 
thereafter  alternates  “committee 
weeks"  with  weeks  devoted  to  floor 
debate  and  voting.  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  the  amount  of  time  spent 
on  committee  work  varies  from  legis- 
lator to  legislator.  Many  legislators 
possess  specialized  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular fields  that  enables  them  to  act 
as  subject  matter  experts  in  developing 
certain  kinds  of  legislation.  In  most 
cases  the  committee  chairman  and 
committee  staff  (non-elected)  handle 
the  lion's  share  of  the  work  involved  in 
researching,  smoothing  out,  and  ad- 
justing legislation  before  it  goes  to  the 
floor  for  a vote. 

In  many  respects,  the  personal  qual- 
ities that  make  a good  lawmaker  are 
similar  to  those  required  to  perform 
well  in  other  occupations:  intellig- 
ence, initiative,  dedication,  attention 
to  detail,  and  so  on.  But  we  do  not 
choose  our  legislators  solely  on  the 
basis  of  "ability"  — the  way  we  might 
hire  a clerk,  doctor,  or  car  mechanic. 
In  selecting  a legislator,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  candidate's  convic- 
tions as  well  as  competence,  and  with 
affiliations  — to  place,  party,  and  par- 
ticular groups  — as  well  as  individual 
abilities.  Legislators  do  not  function  as 
isolated  "philosopher-kings,"  each 
drawing  upon  a reservoir  of  wisdom  in 
order  to  make  purely  rational  deci- 
sions. Rather,  they  operate  within  a 
complex  web  of  pushes  and  pulls,  in- 
teracting constantly  with  their  col- 
leagues, their  parties,  their  constituen- 
cies, interest  groups,  and  other 
branches  of  government.  Unlike  an  ef- 
fecient  business  that  avoids  con- 
troversy in  the  pursuit  of  common 
goals,  a legislature  is  rooted  in  the  ex- 
pression, coordination,  and  resolution 
of  conflict.  Among  the  important  qual- 
ities of  a good  legislator  are  the  ability 
to  deal  with  conflict  and  operate  effec- 
tively within  the  system  of  contraints 
and  pressures  that  characterizes  the 
legislative  process. 

The  Legislator  and  the  System 

The  legislative  system  has  a number 
of  characteristics  that  affect  the  ability 
of  legislators  to  do  their  jobs.  In  the  first 


place,  the  facilities  and  the  resources 
available  to  them  are  limited.  For  ex- 
ample, rank  and  file  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  have  private  offices,  and 
only  recently  have  they  gained  access 
to  individual  desks  and  telephones 
outside  the  chamber.  They  share  sec- 
retaries and  do  not  have  individual 
staff  assistants,  although  on  specific 
projects  they  may  have  access  to  staff 
help  through  their  committee  or  party 
leadership  office. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  perfor- 
mance of  a legislator  is  his  or  her  posi- 
tion within  the  structure  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Party  leaders  wield  a great 
deal  of  power,  as  do  the  various  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Seniority  does  not 
play  as  crucial  a role  as  it  does  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  but  experienced  legis- 
lators are  more  likely  to  be  chosen  for 
key  positions.  The  whole  fabric  of  a 
legislator's  relationships  with  col- 
leagues, interest  groups,  and  executive 
agencies  influences  the  way  the  job 
gets  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influ- 
ence acting  upon  the  legislator  in 
Pennsylvania  is  party  affiliation.  Penn- 
sylvania is  a strong  two-party  state, 
and  party  loyalty  runs  high.  Indeed,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  voters,  party  affilia- 
tion is  the  deciding  factor  in  casting 
their  ballot,  overshadowing  the  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  the  candidates. 
Even  the  most  independent-minded 
voter  who  disregards  party  labels  can- 
not avoid  supporting  one  party  or  the 
other,  for  every  vote  for  an  individual 
candidate  also  aids  that  candidate's 
party  in  its  quest  for  dominance  in  the 
legislature.  The  party  whose  candi- 
dates win  the  majority  of  seats  will 
"organize"  each  chamber  in  the  next 
session  — that  is,  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  will  occupy  key  positions 
and  largely  control  the  flow  of  legisla- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  the  matter  of 
which  party  "organizes"  the  House 
and  Senate  will  have  a greater  impact 
upon  legislative  output  than  the  elec- 
tion of  any  individual  candidate. 

The  Legislator  as  Representative 

In  dealing  with  the  various  pressures 
and  demands  of  the  legislative  system, 
we  expect  our  legislators  to  perform  an 
overall  function  usually  referred  to  as 
"representing  a constituency."  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  exactly  what  that 
means.  When  we  say  that  a legislator 
should  "represent  the  district"  we  as- 
sume that  there  are  certain  interests 
common  to  a geographic  area  that  the 
legislator  must  be  responsive  to.  Yet,  in 
many  cases,  there  is  not  one  identifi- 


able district  interest,  but  several.  For 
example,  the  interests  of  local  industry 
may  differ  substantially  from  those  of 
local  environmentalists.  To  compli- 
cate the  picture,  there  is  the  question 
of  how  much  the  legislature  should  be 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  the 
state  at  large,  which  sometimes  may 
be  at  odds  with  those  of  a particular 
district. 

Different  legislators  approach  their 
role  as  representative  in  different 
ways.  Some  see  themselves  as  "dele- 
gates," bound  to  act  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 
The  problem  facing  the  "delegates"  is 
to  find  out  what  their  constituents 
wish.  Other  legislators  see  themselves 
more  as  "trustees,"  free  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  and  convictions 
after  weighing  the  alternatives.  Many 
legislators  combine  these  two  styles  of 
representation,  acting  as  "delegates" 
in  some  situations  and  "trustees"  in 
others. 

Regardless  of  how  legislators  inter- 
pert  their  roles,  voters  are  likely 
to  feel  better  represented  when  their 
legislators  share  their  own  views  on 
matters  of  policy.  But  of  course  there  is 
no  way  voters  can  select  a candidate 
with  views  similar  to  their  own  until 
they  are  sure  what  their  own  views  are 
on  the  important  questions  facing  state 
government:  What  sort  of  educational 
system  shall  we  have  and  how  shall  we 
pay  for  it?  How  far  should  the  state  go 
in  regulating  private  interests  in  order 
to  protect  "the  public  interest"?  To 
what  extent  should  the  state  respond  to 
the  needs  of  various  segments  of  the 
population  such  as  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  the  handicapped?  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  broad  questions  state  gov- 
ernment must  grapple  with  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  Right  Person  for  What  Job? 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the 
job  of  legislator  is  a flexible  one  that 
allows  for  a great  deal  of  variation 
around  a few  basic  functions.  It  is  up  to 
individual  voters  to  develop  a set  of 
expectations  about  what  their  legis- 
lators ought  to  do  and  then  to  choose 
the  best  person  for  the  job  on  election  I 
day.  There  are  many  questions  to  be  j 
answered:  How  much  time  on  the  job  i 
is  enough  time  to  transact  the  people's 
business?  Should  service  functions 
take  precedence  over  lawmaking,  or 
vice  versa?  How  much  do  you  value 
experience,  new  ideas,  party  loyalty,  I 
or  independence?  Should  your  legis-  ; 
lator  be  oriented  toward  state  con-  ; 
cerns  or  district  concerns,  the  "trus-  i 
tee"  role  or  the  "delegate"?  And  fi- 


nally,  what  position  would  you  like 
your  legislator  to  take  on  important 
state  government  issues?  If  citizens  are 
to  have  an  effective  voice  in  state  gov- 
ernment through  their  representatives, 
they  must  fi rst  decide  what  they  wou  Id 
like  to  say. 

— 

THE  CITIZEN'S  ROLE 

' Voting  on  November  2 is  not  the 
■ only  way  that  citizens  can  communi- 
i cate  their  feelings  to  Harrisburg.  To 
explore  the  citizen's  broader  role  in 
giving  direction  to  state  government, 
the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office 
asked  four  legislative  leaders  and  the 
head  of  a statewide  public  interest 
group  to  comment  on  the  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  citizen  input  to  the 
legislative  process.  Here's  what  they 
said: 


Herbert  Fineman,  a Democrat  from 
Philadelphia,  is  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

To  be  effective,  a representative 
government  demands  an  informed 
and  concerned  electorate  which  will 
hold  it  accountable  to  those  whom  it 
represents.  Unfortunately,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  registered  voters  do 
not  fully  appreciate  how  much  impact 
they  can  have  in  their  unique  par- 
ticipatory role  in  the  legislative  pro- 
cess. It  is  crucial  that  the  public  un- 
derstand the  process  as  well  as  the 
issues.  I would  like  to  commend  PPTN 
for  attempting  this  project  to  educate 
and  inform  the  Pennsylvania  electo- 
rate. 

Organized  citizen  participation 
can  be  a significant  and  effective  lob- 
bying force.  In  reflecting  back  over 
the  last  legislative  session,  several 
bills  come  to  mind  which  passed  the 
House  due  in  large  part  to  public  in- 
terest lobbying.  Specifically,  the 
House  approved  new  consumer  pro- 
. tection  laws:  (HB  473)  dealing  with 
; generic  drugs,  (HB  2060)  authorizing 
"lifeline"  rates  for  public  utility  cus- 
. tomers,  (HB  1880)  hearing  aid  regula- 
' tions,  and  (HB  1570)  protecting 
tenant's  rights,  all  of  which  would  not 
have  passed  without  strong  citizen 
input. 


In  considering  all  these  bills,  the 
Legislature  was  confronted  with  sig- 
nificant lobbying  from  both  industry 
and  consumer  interests.  In  each  case, 
the  viewpoint  of  the  well-organized 
consumers  was  considered  more  per- 
suasive than  that  of  the  various  com- 
mercial interests  on  the  crucial  issues 
which  those  bills  raised. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  keys  to 
effective  citizen  input  are  organiza- 
tion, timing,  and  perseverance.  The 
specific  form  of  the  lobbying  effort 
(letters,  telegrams,  phone  calls,  per- 
sonal visits)  is  generally  not  a critical 
factor.  Often  the  best  approach  is  a 
combination  of  different  methods, 
carefully  planned  to  affect  the  bill 
during  the  different  stages  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  Legislators  are  always 
eager  and  interested  to  hear  from 
their  constituents. 

For  many  years  special  interest 
groups  have  gone  unopposed  in  their 
lobbying  efforts.  While  special  in- 
terests continue  to  play  a prominent 
role  in  influencing  legislation,  it  has 
only  been  in  recent  years  that  groups 
such  as  Common  Cause  and  Public 
Citizen  have  begun  to  speak  for  the 
rights  of  the  general  public.  Today, 
organized  citizens  representing  vari- 
ous constituencies  and  issues  act  as  an 
added  check  and  balance  to  the 
power  of  the  special  interests. 

Finally,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  in- 
creased input  of  citizen  groups 
creates  a far  more  healthy,  effective, 
and  open  legislative  climate.  When 
informed  citizen  groups  mobilize  be- 
hind an  issue,  legislators  listen  and  the 
results  of  that  participation  are  clear 
to  see. 


Robert  J.  Butera,  a Republican  from 
Montgomery  County,  is  Minority 
Leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  important  that  citizens  exercise 
skillful  communication  techniques 
when  attemting  to  influence  the  offi- 
cial actions  of  their  elected  represen- 
tatives. 

Individuals  who  participate  in  the 
political  process  are  the  most  effec- 
tive in  making  their  suggestions 
known  and  in  shaping  policy.  Direct 
involvement  In  campaigns  presents  an 


opportunity  for  a citizen  to  know  the 
candidate  as  a human  being  and  to 
understand  the  issues  first  hand.  Ac- 
tive participation  in  a political  cam- 
paign offers  a situation  in  which  the 
individual  can  feed  ideas  to  the  can- 
didate. 

At  present,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  all  opinions  that  reach  me 
from  outside  the  General  Assembly 
come  from  special  interest  groups. 
These  groups  are  well  organized  and 
well  informed.  They  demand  to  see 
me  regularly.  Their  arguments  are 
well  thought  out. 

This  same  format  is  a pattern  for 
citizens  to  emulate.  Special  interest 
groups  are  not  evil  mechanisms.  The 
evil  lies  in  the  imbalance  between  the 
organized  expression  of  groups  and 
the  nearly  total  lack  of  organized  ex- 
pression from  other  citizens. 

Common  Cause  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  are  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  citizen  goals.  Al- 
though citizen  letters  and  telephone 
calls  are  persuasive  if  expressed  intel- 
ligently, small  groups  demanding  to 
meet  with  their  legislators  are  much 
more  effective. 

I would  like  to  see  more  expression 
from  small  groups  on  specific  issues. 
Legislators  are  generalists  in  the  many 
areas  they  must  examine.  They  need 
more  in-depth  background  and  con- 
vincing arguments  from  people  who 
have  researched  issues.  Citizens  who 
assume  a professional  attitude  toward 
their  role  in  government  will  give  us 
the  expert  opinions  that  affect  public 
policy. 


Martin  L.  Murray,  a Democrat  from 
Luzerne  County,  is  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 

Without  citizen  input,  there  really 
can  be  no  government  that  is  lasting, 
that  is  fair,  that  is  just. 

Government  begins  at  the  citizen 
level.  Citizens,  after  all,  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process,  de- 
termine just  who  it  is  they  want  to 
govern  their  affairs  for  a fixed  period 
of  time.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  all 
must  answer  to  our  citizens:  How 
well  have  we  governed  in  their  be- 
half? 


No  citizen  who  abstains  from  the 
electoral  process  can  expect  to  effec- 
tively contribute  to  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment in  his  community,  his  state, 
or  his  nation. 

It  was  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  citizen  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process  that  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  for  registration  of 
voters  by  post  card.  It  is  up  to  those 
unregistered  citizens  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and,  thus,  wield  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

No  person  in  public  office  func- 
tions in  a vacuum.  We  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
who  placed  us  In  that  office  in  the  first 
place.  To  lose  contact  with  that 
constituency  Is  to  do  so  at  one's  peril. 

When  any  legislative  body  moves  in 
the  area  of  senior  citizen  programs,  or 
voter  registration,  or  welfare  reform, 
or  utility  regulation,  or  health  care, 
invariably  it  moves  because  there  is 
public  demand  for  action. 

We  know  there  is  this  demand  be- 
cause our  people  tell  us  there  is.  They 
tell  us  in  our  telephone  conversations; 
they  tell  us  in  our  letters;  they  tell  us 
when  we  meet  on  the  streets  of  our 
community.  And  no  legislator  who 
wants  to  remain  a legislator  is  oblivi- 
ous to  that  kind  of  communication. 

So  the  opportunity  for  citizen  input 
is  there. 

We  attempt  to  translate  that  input 
into  legislative  action.  There  is  no 
greater  guarantee  for  action  than  an 
informed,  aware,  active  citizenry. 


1 
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Richard  C.  Frame;  a Republican  from 
Venango  County,  is  Minority  leader  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 

A state  legislator  must  be  able  to 
wear  bifocals  comfortably  and  use 
them  well.  He  must  be  able  to  see  the 
needs  of  his  district  and  its  con- 
stituents but  to  be  able  to  keep  them 
In  the  larger  perspective  of  the  State's 
needs  and  its  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

A legislator  who  looks  only  at  one 
aspect  of  his  service  does  a disservice 
to  both  his  constituents  and  to  the 
state. 

A state  legislator  serves  his 


constituents  by  representing  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
at  committee  activities.  He  speaks  for 
them,  explaining  their  wants  and 
needs  in  a variety  of  situations  and  on 
many  subjects.  He  represents  them 
individually,  as  individual  citizens.  He 
also  represents  them  collectively  as 
members  of  communities  at  home,  as 
members  of  political  parties,  as  mem- 
bers of  age,  ethnic,  religious,  and 
other  special  interest  groups.  He  rep- 
resents them  as  employees  and  emp- 
loyers within  the  district.  All  of  these 
aspects  must  be  weighed  each  time  a 
legislator  speaks  or  votes  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Constituents,  usually  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  their  distance  from  the 
Capitol,  also  often  need  help  dealing 
with  state  agencies.  Many  citizens  are 
miles  from  their  nearest  Department 
of  Transportation  office  or  state  tax 
office.  Long  distance  telephone  calls 
are  expensive.  Mail  often  is  unreward- 
ing for  various  reasons.  Correspon- 
dence, usually  best  handled  by  a let- 
ter, directed  to  a state  legislator  may, 
with  a telephone  call  from  a legislator 
or  his  staff,  resolve  a constituent's 
problem.  Such  service  is  an  important 
part  of  a legislator's  work. 

From  the  problem-solving  area  and 
from  other  contacts  from  con- 
stituents, legislators  often  find  needs 
for  legislation.  In  one  area  of  the  state, 
owners  of  shopping  centers  and  large 
apartment  complexes  were  not  pay- 
ing their  real  estate  taxes  because  the 
penalty  rate  was  lower  than  the  com- 
mercial cost  of  money.  Contact  from 
local  governments  led  to  legislation 
allowing  them  to  increase  the  penalty 
rate  thereby  discouraging  late  pay- 
ment. 

Good  legislators  carefully  balance 
their  role  as  ombudsmen  handling 
constituent  problems,  representing 
their  district  in  -policy  matters,  and 
protecting  the  Commonwealth.  All 
aspects  of  constituent  representation 
are  equally  important.  The  hours  are 
long  and,  in  many  districts,  travel  is 
extensive. 

For  both  legislators  and  con- 
stituents, open  lines  of  communica- 
tion both  personally  and  through  use 
of  mass  media  are  important  to  let 
both  the  legislator  and  the  constituent 
know  what  is  happening  in  the  district 
and  in  Harrisburg.  Regular  communi- 
cation through  local  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  serves  to 
inform  all  constituents  and  provides  a 
sounding  board  off  which  con- 
stituents may  respond  by  letter-to- 
the-editor  or  correspondence  directly 
to  the  legislator.  Some  legislators  use 
newsletters. 

Telephone  calls  and  personal  visits 
to  legislators  can  be  helpful  on  certain 
types  of  problems,  but  usually  a letter 
— which  includes  the  return  address 
and  telephone  number  of  the  corres- 


pondent — is  best.  Every  citizen  b? 
lieves  his  problem  is  a "special  in? 
terest."  An  effective  legislator  treats 
every  citizen  that  way. 


Nancy  Neuman  of  Lewisburg  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Legislators  are  subject  to  constant 
pressure  — from  their  constituents, 
from  organized  lobby  groups,  from 
peers,  from  their  political  parties.  The 
end  result  of  all  this  activity  is  the 
complex  process  of  lawmaking.  In  a 
society  as  heterogeneous  as  ours  is, 
compromise,  negotiation,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  a variety  of  interests 
are  essential  to  creating  laws  that  can 
be  successfully  implemented.  Bearing 
is  mind  what  the  job  of  legislator  en- 
tails, citizens  should  expect  their 
legislators  to  meet  a certain  level  of 

Performance.  They  should  require 
igh  standards  of  ethics,  a willingness 
to  place  the  public  good  above  parti- 
san and  personal  considerations,  an 
ability  to  listen  rather  than  dictate  to 
citizens,  and  a full-time  commitment 
In  order  to  judge  the  candidates, 
voters  must  gather  information  on 
how  the  candidates  stand  on  certain 
issues,  examine  the  voting  records  of 
incumbents,  learn  what  a candidate's 
private  and  public  interests  are,  and 
attempt  to  determine  how  conscien- 
tious a legislator  will  be  once  elected. 

Beyond  voting,  citizens  must  be 
willing  to  lobby  their  legislators  on 
issues  in  the  public  interest,  to 
monitor  their  performance  in  office, 
and  to  require  public  accountability 
for  their  actions.  The  most  effective 
way  for  citizens  to  make  their  voices 
heard  is  to  join  organizations  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  where 
the  members  can  work  in  concert  for 
better  government. 

Although  barriers  to  citizen  par- 
ticipation still  exist  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  opening  the  doors  of  state  gov- 
ernment to  the  people  lies  in  public 
apathy  and  cynicism.  Active  partici- 
pation by  all  citizens  in  government  is 
fundamental  to  making  our  democ- 
racy work  the  way  we  think  it  should. 
Democracy  is  not,  after  ail,  a spec- 
tator sport! 


Cycling 
At  Its  Best 


i 
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He  Said 
What  He  Meant, 
And  Meant 
What  He  Said 


Bicycle  racing  at  its  exciting  and 
unpredictable  best  is  featured  on  PPTN’s 
half-hour  special,  The  Velodrome  at 
Trexlertown,  Monday,  October  11.  Produced 
for  PPTN  by  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton,  the  program  provides  a look  at 
Trexlertown’s  beautiful  new  velodrome  — the 
official  training  velodrome  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Cycling  Team  — and  features  the 
North  American  Cycling  Championships  held 
there  last  July. 

Included  are  highlights  from  the 
International  5000  meter  races,  special  sprint 


matches,  a 150  lap  team  race.  Olympic  bicycle 
champions  from  six  nations  are  included  in  the 
competition. 

The  Velodrome  at  Trexlertown  also  visits 
with  Jack  Simes,  Coach  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Cycling  Team;  Dave  Chauner,  Velodrome 
announcer;  Dr.  Tom  Dixon,  medical  advisor  to 
the  Olympic  Cycling  Team;  and  Bob  Rodale, 
Chairman  of  the  Velodrome  Building 
Committee  and  prime  mover  in  its 
development. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date  and 
time  in  your  area. 


The  North  American  Cycling  Championships  held  at  Trexlertown's  beautiful  new  velodrome  are  highlighted  on 
PPTN's  The  Velodrome  at  Trexlertown.  (Photo  courtesy  WLVT/Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton) 


Actor  Ed  Flanders  recreates  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  a brilliant  solo  performance  of  the 
crusty  down-home  president  on  Harry  S. 
Truman  PLAIN  SPEAKING,  a television 
presentation  adapted  from  the  best-selling  book 
by  Merle  Miller,  Tuesday,  October  5,  over  PBS. 

David  Susskind  and  Daniel  Petrie,  the 


Ed  Flanders  performs  Truman  in  Harry  S.  Truman 
PLAIN  SPEAKING.  Flanders  uses  the  President's  own 
words  complete  with  candid  opinions  to  portray  the 
man  who  "said  what  he  meant  and  meant  what  he 
said."  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


producer/director  team  that  brought  “Eleanor 
and  Franklin”  to  television,  produced  the 
Truman  special  in  association  with  PBS  station 
WQED/Pittsburgh  from  a script  adapted  by 
Carol  Sobieski.  Harry  S.  Truman  PLAIN 
SPEAKING  is  underwritten  by  Harman 
International  Industries,  Inc.  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  once  described 
himself  as  a man  who  “said  what  he  meant  and 
meant  what  he  said.”  The  PBS  teleplay,  using 
the  President’s  own  words,  depicts  Truman  at 
the  age  of  68  reflecting  upon  his  timid 
childhood,  his  early  jobs,  his  uncomfortable 
welcome  to  Congress,  his  reluctant  entry  into 
the  Vice  Presidency,  and  the  events  surrounding 
his  life  as  President  of  the  United  States  — with 
candid  opinions  on  the  likes  of  Richard  Nixon, 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  Joseph  Kennedy,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  Fidel  Castro  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

Harry  S.  Truman  PLAIN  SPEAKING 

touches  on  some  of  the  more  spectacular  events 
in  Truman’s  presidency.  The  death  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  Truman’s  decision  to  drop 
the  atom  bomb,  and  his  decision  to  fire  war 
hero  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  During  the 
special,  Flanders  also  captures  the  former 
president  at  some  activities  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  ^ walking  on  one  of  his  well-known 
energetic  “constitutionals,”  and  relaxing  at  the 
piano. 

Check  local  listings  for  time  and  date  in  your 
area. 


ONCE  UPON 
A CLASSIC 


MASTERPIECE 
THEATRE: 
No  Repeats 


Public  TV’s  new  family  series  of  children’s 
theater,  Once  Upon  A Classic  premieres 
Saturday,  October  9 over  PBS.  Produced  by 
WQEO/Httsburgh,  the  three-year  series  was 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  McDonald’s 
Local  Restaurants  Association  and  McDonald’s 
Corporation.  The  programs  will  present 
memorable  family  entertainment  in  the  form  of 
weekly  half-hour  episodes  beginning  with  the 
six-part  feature,  “The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.’’ 

Host  for  the  series  is  actor  Bill  Bixby,  recent 
star  of  “The  Magician”  and  “Rich  Man,  Poor 
Man,”  and  co-host  of  public  TV’s  The  Puzzle 
Children. 

The  first  season  continues  with  productions 
of  “Heidi,”  “David  Copperfield,”  and  “Robin 
Hood.”  The  classics  are  co-produced  by 
BBC-TV  and  Time-Life  Television.  “Lorna 
Doone,”  “What  Katy  Did,”  “Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,”  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby,”  are  now 
in  production  in  London  for  Once  Upon  A 
Classic,  but  not  yet  scheduled. 

In  addition  to  the  classics,  the  series  will 
feature  hour-long  adventure  specials  from  the 
Children’s  Film  Foundation,  London. 
“Avalanche,”  “Man  From  Nowhere,” 
“Battle  of  Billy’s  Pond”  and  “Hijack” 
have  been  scheduled  for  the  first  season.  These 
specials  are  researched  and  produced  by  the 
Foundation  especially  for  children.  The 
Foundation’s  high  standards  demand  that  the 
films  be  entertaining  action  adventures,  but  not 


about  war  or  espionage  and  show  young 
protagonists  taking  responsible,  non-violent 
action.  The  specials  have  been  filmed  in  many 
different  countries  and  aim  to  increase 
international  understanding. 

Check  local  listing  for  broadcast  dates  and 
times  in  your  area. 


Mark  Twain's  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper",  the  first 
story  on  Once  Upon  A Classic,  tells  the  fascinating  tale 
of  Tom  Canty's  rise  from  rags  to  riches  in  Tudor 
London.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Francesca  Annis  plays  the  beautiful,  tragic  adultress 
Emma  Bovary  on  Masterpiece  Theatre's  premiere 
offering,  "Madame  Bovary."  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


For  the  first  time  in  its  six-year  history. 
Masterpiece  Theatre  this  season  will  present  52 
consecutive  weeks  of  new  programming, 
without  a single  repeat  in  its  Sunday  evening 
schedule.  t 

The  public  television  drama  series,  a 
consistent  yearly  Emmy  Award-winner  since  its 
electronic  curtain  first  went  up  on  “The  First 
Churchills”  in  1970,  will  open  its  current 


season  Sunday,  October  10  with  a four-part 
adaptation  of  “Madame  Bovary,”  Gustave 
Flaubert’s  classic,  with  Francesca  Annis  in  the 
title  role  of  the  tragically  romantic  adultress. 

Programming  for  the  upcoming  expanded 
season,  which  adds  1 3 weeks  of  new 
presentations  to  the  Masterpiece  Theatre 
schedule,  is  presented  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  by  WGBH,  Boston,  under 
a grant  from  Mobil. 

Masterpiece  Theatre’s  widely  diversified 
programming  ranges  from  adaptations  of 
classics  like  “Madame  Bovary”  and  the  more 
modern  Richard  Llewellyn’s  “How  Green  Was 
My  Valley”  to  Dorothy  Sayer’s  chronicling  of 
that  urbane  super-sleuth  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  in 
his  trail  of  “Five  Red  Herrings.” 

The  already  popular  Masterpiece  Theatre 
was  catapulted  into  the  nationwide  and 
international  spotlight  three  years  ago  with  the 
first  of  “Upstairs,  Downstairs,”  which  plays  its 
final  episodes  beginning  May  1,  1977.  The 
series  had  already  won  its  share  of  Emmys 
before  the  Bellamys  entered  the  scene  — four 
for  “Elizabeth  R,”  two  for  “Tom  Brown’s 
School  Days”  and  one  each  for  “Vanity  Fair” 
and  “The  First  Churchills.” 

Sixteen  of  the  52  weeks  of  new  1976-77 
programing  will  be  devoted  to  “Upstairs, 
Downstairs,”  as  the  residents  of  165  Eaton 
Place  make  their  way  through  the  Jazz  Age  to 
the  final  episode.  The  universally  popular  series, 
admittedly  a hard  act  to  follow,  will  be 
succeeeded  by  “Poldark,”  a 16-episode  sort  of 
English  western. 

Check  local  listings  for  date  and  broadcast 
time  of  Masterpiece  Theatre  in  your  area. 


Wolf  Corners 
Her  Prey 


One  of  a Kind: 
JOHN  PRIME 


jeanne  Wolf  With  goes  on-location  when  the 
popular  interview  series  returns  to  PBS  for  its 
third  season  beginning  October  14  on  most 
PPTN  member  stations. 

Hosted  by  Producter/ Interviewer  Jeanne 
Wolf,  this  year’s  series  debuts  with  a new 
format  that  brings  viewers  candid  glimpses  of 
celebrities  at  work,  at  home,  and  at  play.  The 
combination  of  indepth  interviews  and  informal 
settings,  from  golf  courses  to  fishing  -boats, 
provides  a unique  dimension  to  the  personal 
portraits  which  jeanne  Wolf  With  creates  with 
the  famous. 

The  series  has  traveled  throughout  the 
country  to  find  famous  guests  in  some  unlikely 
places.  Jeanne  Wolf  caught  up  with  Flip  Wilson 
on  the  golf  course.  Marvin  Hamlisch  improvised 
ditties  on  the  piano  in  his  Manhattan 
apartment.  Charles  Bronson  talked  with  Jeanne 
in  Hollywood  on  the  set  of  his  latest  Dino 


DeLaurentiis  block-buster,  “White  Buffalo." 
Irving  Wallace  was  discovered  at  the  keyboard 
of  his  thirty  year  old  Underwood  typewriter, 
which  has  spawned  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
novels. 

“We  wanted  to  try  to  give  the  viewer  a 
variety  of  perspectives  on  each  guest,”  says 
Jeannne  Wolf.  “We  felt  that  while  the  studio 
interviews  had  been  revealing,  seeing  the  same 
person  in  a different  setting  would  provide 
another  dimension.  And  we  discovered  we  were 
right.  Somehow,  the  guest  isn’t  quite  so  ‘on’ 
and  the  conversation  seems  less  predictable  on 
location.  Flip  Wilson  is  a different  person  on 
the  golf  course,  Marvin  Hamlisch  is  twice  as 
much  fun  when  he  sits  down  at  the  piano  and 
Jean  Marsh  is  totally  candid  when  I walk  with 
her  on  the  beach.” 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Telly  Savalas  alias  tough  Inspector  Kojak  guests  on  Jeanne  Wolf  With  this  month.  The  program  includes  a number 
from  Telly's  singing  and  dancing  nightclub  act.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Country-folk  singer  and  composer  John 
Prine  will  star  in  a special  one-hour 
performance.  One  of  a Kind:  John  Prine, 
October  9 on  most  PPTN  member  stations. 

Prine,  a Chicago  mailman  until  five  years  ago 
when  he  was  discovered  in  a Chicago  coffee 
house  by  Kris  Kristofferson  and  Paul  Anka, 
sings  both  serious  and  lighthearted  songs  in  a 
twangy  baritone  that  has  been  described  as  a 
cross  between  a young  Johnny  Cash  and  Bob 
Dylan. 

Many  of  Prine’s  songs  deal  with  a 
disillusioned  fringe  of  Middle  America,  evoking 
memories  of  Army  posts,  truck  stops,  lost 
loves,  and  individuals  who  don’t  seem  to  fit 
into  today’s  society. 

The  selections  presented  on  the  special,  all 
composed  and  sung  by  Prine,  are,  in  order  of 
performance:  “Spanish  Pipe  Dream,”  “Sam 
Stone”  (an  unflinching  view  of  a war  veteran 
who  became  a drug  addict  while  in  Vietnam), 
“Pretty  Good,”  “Hello  In  There”  (a  sensitive 
portrayal  of  an  elderly  couple  living  out  their 
existence  in  a city),  “The  Late  John  Garfield 
Blues,”  “Everybody,”  “Illegal  Smile,”  “Donald 
and  Lydia,”  “Angel  From  Montgomery,” 


“Take  the  Star  Out  of  the  Window,”  “The 
Great  Compromise,”  and  “Flag  Decal.” 


Singer-composer  John  Prine,  one  of  today's  most 
popular  folk  talents,  performs  an  hour  of  his  own 
music  on  One  of  a Kind:  John  Prine.  (Photo  courtesy 
PBS) 


Bergman  Hatred  and  jealousy  accompany  a tawdry 
circus  in  its  travels  to  small  Scandanavian  towns 
Film  Festival  in  Ingmar  Bergman’s  “Sawdust  and  Tinsel,”  to 

be  presented  October  26  on  most  PPTN 
stations. 

The  film,  part  of  a seven  week  Bergman 
festival,  opens  with  a flashback  story  about 
Frost,  a clown,  and  Alma,  his  wife.  It  continues 
into  the  present  with  the  story  of  Albert  and 
Anne.  Albert  is  the  owner  of  the  shoddy  circus 
and  his  mistress,  Anne,  a bareback  rider.  When 
the  circus  visits  the  town  where  Albert  had 
abandoned  his  wife,  a tragedy  erupts  through 
which  Albert  and  Anne  learn  that  they  are 
miserably  committed  to  each  other. 

Anne  is  played  by  Harriet  Andersson,  with 
Ake  Gronberg  as  Albert.  Anders  Ek  plays  Frost 


and  Gudron  Brost  is  Alma.  The  film  was] 
scripted  by  Bergman,  with  photography  under] 
the  direction  of  Hilding  Bladh.  ■ 

“Sawdust  and  Tinsel,”  to  be  presented] 
complete  and  uncut,  is  made  possible  in  part  by] 
a grant  from  EXXON  Corporation  and  is  from] 
the  PBS  Movie  Theater.  It  is  the  third  in  a seriesj 
of  seven  Ingmar  Bergman  films  which  include! 
“Summer  Interlude”  (October  12),  “Monika”! 
(October  19),  “Sawdust  and  Tinsel”  (October? 
26),  “A  Lesson  in  Love”  (November  2),, 
“Dreams”  (November  11),  “Smiles  of  a^ 
Summer  Night”  (November  16),  and  “The 
Seventh  Seal”  (November  23). 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


A small-time  circus  is  the  scene  of  laughter  and  tears  in  "Sawdust  and  Tinsel."  Scripted  by  Ingmar  Bergman,  the 
drama,  part  of  the  100  masterpieces  purchased  from  the  Janus  film  collection,  will  be  shown  this  month.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


■ The  Pennsylvania  Public 
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WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 
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Television's 
Mount  Rushmore 


A pensive  George  Washington  is  studied  by  British 
adversary  Major  John  Andrew  in  "Valley  Forge," 
premiere  program  on  the  Bicentennial  Hall  of  Fame 
Dramas.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


A dramatic  trilogy  dealing  with  the  destiny 
and  leadership  of  Presidents  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Truman  will  be  presented  on  the 
Bicentennial  Hall  of  Fame  Dramas,  for  three 
consecutive  weeks  beginning  November  9 over 
PBS. 

Presented  to  PBS  by  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc., 
the  programs  were  originally  televised  last 
season  on  NBC  as  part  of  the  prestigious 
Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  series.  The  presenting 
station  for  PBS  is  KCPT,  Kansas  City. 


i'j.  ioi'] -V  AM.'  ' 
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The  three  90-minute  programs  are  Maxwell 
Anderson’s  “Valley  Forge,”  starring  Richard 
Basehart  as  George  Washington;  Norman 
Corwin’s  “The  Rivalry,”  with  Arthur  Hill  as 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  Charles  L.  Mee,  Jr.’s 
“Truman  at  Potsdam,”  featuring  Ed  Flanders  as 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Termed  a “television  Mount  Rushmore,” 
the  programs  portray  Presidents  who  displayed 
courage  in  achieving  victory  despite  seemingly 
insurmountable  odds. 

As  the  presenting  station  for  PBS,  KCPT 
has  produced  special  segments  in  which  Elie 
Abel,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University,  interviews 
Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  American  historian  and 
author,  on  the  historical  implications  in  each 
program.  Funds  for  the  segments  were  provided 
by  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  trilogy  begins  with  “Valley  Forge,”  a 
play  set  in  the  winter  of  1777-78  and  focusing 
orr  the  leadership  of  George  Washington. 
Richard  Basehart  stars  as  General  Washington 
and  Harry  Andrews  co-stars  as  his  British 


The  historic  debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  political  opponent  Senator  Stephen  Douglas  are 
re<reated  in  "The  Rivalrv"(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


adversary.  General  William  Howe. 

The  second  in  the  series  is  "The  Rivalry,” 
based  on  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858 
which  brought  Lincoln  out  of  political 
obscurity  and  established  the  national 
reputation  which  eventually  led  him  to  the 
Presidency. 

Concluding  the  Bicentennial  Hall  of  Fame 
Dramas  will  be  “Truman  at  Potsdam,” 
dramatizing  Harry  S.  Truman’s  leadership  in  his 
meetings  with  Winston  Churchill  and  Josef 
Stalin  in  Potsdam  in  1945. 


John  Houseman  as \^inston  Churchill,  Ed  Flanders  as 
Harry  Truman  and  Jose  Ferrer  as  Stalin  in  a scene 
from  "Truman  in  Potsdam  ."(Photo  courtesy  (PBS) 


"Gold 


WStCh”  story  of  a Japanese-American  family 

who  face  an  order  to  move  to  an  internment 
camp  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  presented 
on  PBS  on  Visions,  November  1 1 . 

The  original  television  drama,  titled  “Gold 
Watch,”  was  written  by  Momoko  Iko  who,  in 
1942  at  the  age  of  two,  was  sent  with  her 
family  to  the  Yakima,  Washington  internment 
camp.  During  the  Second  World  War,  Executive 
Order  9066  forced  some  110,000 
Japanese-Americans  into  camps  because  they 
were  deemed  — without  hearings  or  trials  — 
threats  to  national  security. 

“Gold  Watch”  is  set  in  a Pacific  Northwest 
farming  community,  where  the 
Japanese-Americans  are,  at  best,  barely 
tolerated;  but  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  they  are  subjected  to  vigilante  attacks 
by  their  white  neighbors,  who  destroy  their 
farming  equipment  and  burn  their  sheds. 

The  father,  played  by  'Mako,  is  a proud, 
stubborn  and  hard-working  farmer,  who  at  first 
wants  to  refuse  the  order  to  report  to  the  camp. 
His  wife  (Shizuko  Hoshi)  sees  no  alternative  but 
to  go  along  with  the  authorities. 

Their  son  (Jesse  Dizon),  although  born  in 
America,  wistfully  yearns  to  return  to  Japan, 
because  “they  hate  us  here.”  His  thoroughly 
Americanized  little  sister  (Mariel  B.  Aragon)  is 
bewildered  when  she  is  excluded  at  school  and 
turns  on  her  father  for  being  a “dirty  Jap.” 

Lloyd  Richards  directed  “Gold  Watch.” 


Mako  portrays  the  head  of  a Japanese  family  facing 
the  imminent  prospect  of  being  sent  to  an  internment 
camp  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  "Gold  Watch"  on 
Visions.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 

Barbara  Schultz,  who  produced  the  play,  is  the 
artistic  director  of  Visions. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date  and 
time  in  your  area. 


Through 
the  Looking  Glass 


The  delightfully  topsy-turvy  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mirror  will  come  to  life  when 
“Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass”  is  presented 
as  a Picadilly  Circus  Thanksgiving  Special  on 
PBS,  Thursday,  November  25. 

With  the  original  Tenniel  drawings  that  have 
enchanted  generations  as  the  background  of 


James  MacTaggart’s  imaginative  TV  adaptation 
of  Lewis  Carroll’s  non-sensical  classic,  Alice 
(Sarah  Sutton)  is  transported  through  the 
mantlepiece  mirror  to  meet-by  going 
backwards,  of  course-the  White  Knight 
(Geoffrey  Bayidon),  the  Red  King  and  Queen 
(John  Scott  Martin  and  Judy  Parfitt)  and  other 
residents  of  the  illogically  logical  land  where  it’s 
necessary  to  run  very  fast  to  stay  in  one  place. 

The  idea  for  “Through  the  Looking  Glass” 
came  to  Lewis  Carroll  when  he  asked  a little  girl 
named  Alice  whom  he  had  just  met  on  a 
visit-why  was  it  that  when  she  stood  before  a 
mirror  with  an  orange  in  her  right  hand,  in  the 
mirror  she  was  holding  it  in  her  left?  This  was  a 
thoughtful  little  girl,  and  she  said,  “Suppose  I 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  wouldn’t  the 
orange  still  be  in  my  right  hand?”  Carroll  said 
that  that  was  the  best  answer  he’d  had  yet,  and 
began  at  once  to  write  about  a country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  looking  glass. 

The  same  electronic  wizardry  of  color 
separation  overlay  (chromakey)  that 
distinguished  his  TV  production  “Candide”  has 
been  employed  by  director  MacTaggart  in  the 
Mobil-funded  Picadilly  Circus  presentation.  He 
faithfully  recreated  the  world  where  flowers 
talk  quite  properly,  cake  is  cut  after  it’s  passed 
around,  jam  is  on  the  menu  yesterday  and 
tomorrow-but  certainly  never  today,  and  that 
master  of  silly  sillogisms  Humpty  Dumpty 
proves  once  more  the  quantitative  superiority 
of  un-birthday  presents. 

“Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass”  is 
presented  over  PBS  by  WGBH/Boston.  Check 
local  listings  for  broadcast  time  and  date  in 
your  area. 


FREEDOM: 
THEN,  NOW, 
\ND  TOMORROW 


The  many  and  often  conflicting  images  of 
freedom  cast  by  the  United  States  from  the 
Revolutionary  Period  to  the  present  are  the 
subject  of  Freedom:  Then,  Now,  and 
Tomorrow  an  hour-long  documentary  produced 
by  WPSX/University  Park. 

The  special,  which  airs  November  18  on 
WPSX,  will  be  made  available  to  PPTN  member 
stations  this  month.  It  is  narrated  by 
Christopher  Murney  and  features  an  epilogue 
by  historian  and  author  Norman  A.  Graebner. 
On-location  filming,  archive  footage,  and  poems 
by  john  Balaban  explore  the  history  of 
freedom  in  America  and  the  effect  of  free 
choice  on  the  nation’s  environment,  economy, 
and  social  structure. 

Freedom:  Then,  Now  and  Tomorrow 
begins  in  St.  John’s  Church  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his 
famous  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 
Here,  and  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Monticello, 


and  Harper’s  Ferry,  narrator  Murney  reviews 
how  America’s  early  leaders  viewed  freedom. 

The  program  also  looks  at  our  freedoms  of 
expression  and  thought,  which  have  been  the 
subjects  of  controversy  since  World  War  I. 
Archive  films  trace  the  controversy,  with 
sequences  showing  Charles  Lindbergh,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman  and  others.  Recent 
challenges  to  these  freedoms  explored  on  the 
program  include  West  Virginia’s  textbook 
controversy  and  the  issue  of  freedom  of  speech 
on  college  campuses. 

The  University  Park  station  is  also 
producing  a follow-up  program.  Freedom’s 
Prospect,  which  reviews  ideas  on  freedom  raised 
by  Pennsylvanians  who  attended  community 
based  “town  meetings”  held  around  the  state 
during  1976.  The  meetings  were  part  of  a 
statewide  project  coordinated  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


Deaf  "Hear" 
Presidential 
Debates 


! 


PBS  provided  the  hearing  impaired  with  live  sign 
language  translations  during  its  presidential  debate 
coverage.  (Photo  courtesy  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting) 


Public  broadcasting’s  live  coverage  of  the 
1976  presidential  debates  included  a special 


audience  of  nearly  10  million  Americans:  the 
country’s  deaf  and  hearing-impaired.  Live  sign 
language  and  subsequent  captioning,  added  to 
the  transmission  shared  by  PBS  and  the  three 
commercial  networks,  providing  the 
hearing-impaired  immediate  access  to  the 
timely  events. 

Sign  language  translations  began  with  the 
September  23  debate  and  were  provided  by 
imposing  a separate  transmission,  originating 
from  WETA/Washington,  of  an  interpreter  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  TV  picture. 
Interpreters  were  lined  up  with  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

Each  90-minute  debate  was  repeated  on 
PBS  the  following  evening  with  “open” 
captioning.  Open  captioning  is  transmission 
with  subtitles  corresponding  to  the  soundtrack, 
visible  to  all  viewers. 

PBS  President  Larry  Grossman  said,  “There 
is  no  better  way  to  show  how  important 
full-service  television  can  be  to  the 
hearing-impaired  than  to  give  them  access  — by 
signing  and  captioning  — to  these  tremendously 
significant  meetings  between  the  two  major 
presidential  candidates.” 


A Pat 
on  the  Back 


PPTN  has  been  awarded  a Special 
Honorable  Mention  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association’s  William  A.  Schnader 
Memorial  Awards  competition  for  its 
presentation,  A Conversation  with 
Candidates  for  Superior  and 
Commonwealth  Courts.  The  program  dealt 
specifically  with  merit  retention  as  a means 
for  the  selection  of  judges  and  featured 
Judges  Robert  Lee  Jacobs  and  J.  Sydney 
Hoffman,  candidates  for  Superior  Court, 
and  Judges  Harry  A.  Kramer  and  Roy 
Wilkinson,  Jr.,  both  candidates  for  the 
Commonwealth  Courts. 

WQLN/Erie  was  also  awarded  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association’s  Honorable 
Mention  for  Law  Day  1975,  a one  hour 
program  taped  on  location  in  an  Erie 


County  courthouse  and  featuring 
representatives  of  the  local  judiciary. 

WVI A/Scranton  - Wilkes-Barre  - Hazleton 
was  among  five  public  TV  stations  in  the 
nation  to  receive  $34,000  as  a grant  to 
participate  in  the  1976  film  and  video 
artists-in-residenceprogram  financed  by  CPB 
and  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts. 
The  grant  makes  possible  the  work  of  two 
independent  filmakers  to  begin  a special 
project  in  cooperation  with  WVI A’s  staff 
and  facilities.  Ron  Kanger  and  Andrew 
Dintenfaff,  both  of  Philadelphia,  plan  to 
film  three  generations  of  a family  of  coal 
miners,  featuring  portraits  of  each  family 
member  and  a study  of  how  the 
generations  have  changed. 


Swine  Flu 
Broadcast: 
An  Unprecedented 
Response 


Public  TV  viewers  in  unprecedented 
numbers  flooded  the  phone  lines  when  SWINE 
FLU:  A Plan  for  Pennsylvania  aired  statewide, 
Tuesday,  September  28  over  PPTN. 

The  one-hour  special,  a simultaneous 
state-wide  broadcast,  included  a discussion  of 
the  current  swine  flu  immunization  program 
and  featured  a special  “hot-line”  number  for 
viewers  to  phone  in  their  questions  collect. 

Bell  Telephone  of  Pennsylvania  reported 
30,227  calls  were  funneled  through  to  the 
Harrisburg  lines  during  broadcast  of  the 
program  and  for  an  hour  afterwards.  “If  you 
were  to  judge  the  program  by  the  telephone 
response,”  said  Ron  Geist  of  Continental 
Telephone,  “then  the  SWINE  FLU  program  was 
a tremendous  success.”  During  a previous 
statewide  phone-in  program  on  education  last 
year,  only  1,346  calls  had  reached  the 


Harrisburg  lines.  Geist  estimated  that  there  may: 
have  been  over  50,000  calls  statewide,  30,227. 
of  which  actually  filtered  down  to  Harrisburg 
due  to  “bottlenecking”  on  other  lines 
throughout  the  state. 

Production  of  the  special  and  a 
coordinated  state-wide  promotional  campaign 
for  public  awareness  were  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health.  “We’ve  demonstrated  rather 
conclusively  that  a timely,  well-promoted 
public  TV  program  that  gives  the  public  a 
chance  to  respond  directly  can  and  will  deliver 
a large  state-wide  audience  — by  anyone’s 
standards  — despite  being  placed  opposite  some 
pretty  strong  commercial  programs,”  remarked 
Mike  Ziegler,  executive  producer  of  the  SWINE 
FLU  special. 


Barry  Manilow:  The  stories  of  performers  going  from  the 

A XA/arm  Plrk\A/  rnailroom  to  second  banana,  to  the  top  are 

M VVarm  OIOW  legendary.  Barry  Manilow,  featured  on 

Among  the  Soundstage,  Monday,  November  15,  did  exactly 
Slick  Glitter  that.  It  takes  all  of  about  three  minutes  of  his 

Soundstage  performance  to  find  out  why  and 
how  he  did  it. 


The  word  is  “talent.”  Talent  that  was 
evident  when  he  scored  “The  Drunkard”  for 


off-Broadway,  then  theme  music  for  The  Late 
Show  and  other  CBS  shows  (CBS  provided  the 
mailroom  in  which  Barry  started  out),  and 
commercial  jingles. 

Nowadays,  Barry  has  been  riding  the  top  of 
the  charts  with  songs  like  “Mandy,”  “It’s  a 
Miracle,”  and  “Could  It  Be  Magic.”  His 
personality,  on  and  off  stage,  has  remained 
pretty  much  the  same.  There’s  still  a warm  glow 
among  the  slick  glitter  and  backed  by  a solid 
four-piece  band  and  three  dynamic  vocalists, 
Barry’s  music  is  infectiously  joyous  and  sweetly 
introspective  by  turns. 

Along  with  his  best  home-grown  numbers, 
Barry’s  Soundstage  performance  includes  a 
kinetic  tribute  to  the  heyday  of  everyone’s  4 
p.m.  passion  of  the  50’s,  American  Bandstand, 
and  a salute  to  one  of  the  hottest  groups  of  all 
times,  Martha  and  the  Vandellas. 

Perhaps  the  highest  point  of  the  show, 
however,  is  the  segment  in  which  Barry  and  the 
girls  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  commercial 
jingles  that  he  has  written,  arranged  and  sung. 
From  “the  toilet  bowl  blues”  to  acne  to 
insurance,  the  mood  is  both  comic  and 
electrifying,  until  the  mighty  climax  in  which 
Barry  sings  the  songs  that  he  helped  embed  in 
the  American  consciousness . . . “You-u-u 
deserve  a break  today  . . .” 

Need  we  say  more? 
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TREASURE! 


More  than  three  centuries  ago,  the  Spanish 
galleon“Atocha, ’’carrying  millions  in  gold  and 
silver,  sank  in  a hurricane  off  the  Florida  Keys. 
For  350  years  her  remains  lay  buried  deep  in 
cobalt  blue  seas.  Now,  there  is  proof  positive 
that  treasure  hunter  Mel  Fisher  has  found 
Spain’s  great  fortune. 

The  story  of  Mel  Fisher’s  quest  for“Atocha” 
and  her  lucrative  cargo  is  the  subject  of 
TREASURE!,  a new  National  Georgraphic 
Special,  to  be  broadcast  over  PBS,  Tuesday, 
December  7.  TREASURE!  is  the  first  of  four 
new  National  Geographic  Specials,  co-produced 
by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  to  be  presented  on  public 
TV  this  year. 

For  years  the  wreck  of  the“Atocha”had 
eluded  Mel  Fisher  — broken  into  pieces, 
scattered  for  miles,  and  buried  under  10  to  20 
feet  of  sand  and  mud.  Then,  triumphant  divers 
began  to  find  silver  pieces,  gold  pieces,  ballast 
stones,  instruments,  and  finally,  the  treasure 
that  identified  the“Atocha”beyond  a doubt: 
silver  bars  registered  on  the  ship’s  manifest  and 
then  nine  of  the  ship’s  bronze  cannons. 


Still,  today  Mel  Fisher  searches.  He  has 
recovered  treasure  he  estimates  to  be  worth  $6 
million.  His  personal  mission  is  to  find  it  all. 


Mel  Fisher  gleefully  displays  17th  century  gold  coins, 
part  of  an  estimated  $18  million  in  treasure  he’s 
recovered  from  the  wreck  site  of  the  Spanish  galleon 
"Atodia."  (Photo  courtesy  NGS) 


The  Belie 
of  Amherst 


“What  I think  you  get  from  Emily 
Dickinson,’’  says  Julie  Harris,  “is  what  you  get 
from  any  greater  writer  — all  of  life.  Great 
writers  can  illuminate  the  realities  of  life  — not 
just  tell  us  about  them,  but  show  us  their  inner 
light.’’ 


Julie  Harris  stars  as  The  Belle  of  Amherst,  a 

one-woman  celebration  of  the  life,  spirit  and  poetry  of  _ 
Emily  Dickinson.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


The  Belle  of  Amherst  is  Julie  Harris’ 
one-woman  celebration  of  the  life,  spirit  and 
poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson.  During  the 
90-minute  performance.  Miss  Harris  shows  us, 
not  only  Emily  Dickinson’s  inner  light,  but  her 
own,  as  she  gives  one  of  the  finest  performances 
in  her  career.  The  Belle  of  Amherst  will  have  its 
television  premiere  Wednesday,  December  29 
when  the  recent  stage  hit  comes  to  PBS  under  a 
grant  from  IBM.  (Check  local  listings.) 

New  York  Times  critic  Walter  Kerr  described 
Miss  Harris’  stage  performance  as  a “generous, 
spiny,  proud,  bemusedly  defiant,  subtly 
yielding  evocation”  of  America’s  first  great 
woman  poet.  In  William  Luce’s  play,  culled 
from  Miss  Dickinson’s  poems,  notes  and  letters. 
Miss  Harris  plays  Emily  in  almost  every  stage  of 
her  life,  from  her  early  teens  — when  she  writes 
that  she  will  surely  be  “The  Belle  of  Amherst” 
by  her  1 7th  birthday  — through  the  time,  at  age 
53,  when  most  of  her  great  poems  have  been 
written. 

The  Belle  of  Amherst  will,  for  many  viewers, 
be  an  in-depth  introduction  to  one  of  America’s 
most  remarkable  and  talented  women.  Julie 
Harris  hopes  the  television  adaptation  will 
provide  the  impetus  for  many  people  to  further 
acquaint  themselves  with  Miss  Dickinson’s 
writing  and  the  treasures  contained  in  them. 


Pennsylvania  Lynch 


“Pennsylvania  Lynch,”  David  Epstein’s 
original  drama  about  a Hungarian  irnmigrant 
couple  whose  son  witnesses  the  lynching  of  a 
black  man,  will  be  presented  on  Visions, 
Thursday,  December  9. 


Conflict  arises  in  a small  Pennsylvania  town  in  1911, 
when  the  son  of  a Hungarian  immigrant  couple 
witnesses  the  lynching  of  a black  man  in 
"Pennsylvania  Lynch"  on  Visions.  (Photo  courtesy 
PBS) 


• ' 

Based  on  a historical  incident,  the  play  is  set 
in  a small  Pennsylvania  town  at  the  turn  of  the^ 
century.  Tom  Atkins  and  Lelia  Goldoni  play; 
Robert  and  Eva  Dayka,  immigrants  who  have 
begun  to  establish  roots  in  the  town.  They  run 
a small  restaurant  which  serves  the  local  factory 
workers,  and  Robert  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
landlord  to  buy  the  restaurant  outright. 

With  their  own  lives  running  smoothly, 
Robert  and  Eva  pay  little  attention  to 
escalating  racial  tension  in  the  town.  The  white 
factory  workers  complain  bitterly  about  the 
“colored  and  uneducated  foreigners”  taking 
jobs  away  from  native  Americans. 

Their  lives  are  altered  drastically  when  their 
12-year-old  son  Paul  (Bill  Whitaker)  witnesses! 
the  lynching  of  a black  man  by  an  angry  mob.  i 
The  father  sees  it  as  his  duty  to  his  new  country 
to  report  the  crime,  but  Eva  is  primarily 
concerned  with  protecting  her  family.  The  rest  | 
of  their  relatives  violently  object  to  going  to  the  j 
police  — after  all,  they  are  foreigners.  There ! 
might  be  reprisals,  and  their  businesses  might  be  j 
ruined.  ! 

“Pennsylvania  Lunch”  is  Epstein’s  first  work  i 
for  television.  He  has  written  books  for  two  i 
off-Broadway  musicals,  “Wanted”  and  “The  i 
Bones  Army,”  in  collaboration  with  Al  | 
Carmines.  Epstein  also  has  had  plays  produced  I 
at  regional  theaters. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date  and 
time  in  your  area. 


Valentino  Lives!  The  story  of  the  life  of  legendary  idol 

Rudolph  Valentino,  and  Blood  and  Sand,  his 
classic  film  of  1922,  are  featured  this  month 
during  public  TV’s  pledge  week,  December 
5-14. 

A 45-minute  documentary.  The  Legend  of 
Rudolph  Valentino  traces  the  star’s  meteoric 
rise  from  a penniless  Italian  immigrant,  to 
world  famous  screen  lover,  to  his  tragic  death  in 
New  York  City  in  1 926. 

The  program  uses  rare  newsreel  footage,  still 
photographs  and  clips  from  many  of  his  films 
to  portray  Valentino’s  life,  loves  and  death. 
There  are  also  home  movies  shot  by  Valentino 
himself  during  his  European  honeymoon  with 
film  designer  Natasha  Rambova. 

The  documentary  covers  in  detail  the  frenzy, 
anguish  and  excitement  created  by  his  life, 
lingering  illness  and  eventual  death.  More  than 
270,000  people  filed  past  his  bier  while  riots 
ensued  as  heartbroken  fans  ripped  the  funeral 
chapel  to  pieces  to  get  souvenirs  of  his  funeral. 

In  1976,  50  years  after  his  death,  the 
documentary  notes  that  the  legend  surrounding 
Rudolph  Valentino  is  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

Blood  and  Sand,  based  on  the  Ibanez  novel 
“Sangre  y Arena,”  is  the  story  of  the  tragic 
romance  of  Juan  Gallardo,  an  awkward 
small-town  lad  who  becomes  Spain’s  most 
celebrated  matador.  At  the  height  of  his  fame, 
remorseful  at  having  betrayed  his  wife,  Gallardo 
becomes  a willing  victim  of  his  dangerous 
profession. 

Nita  Naldi,  who  rivaled  Theda  Bara  as  the 
queen  of  the  silent  screen  vamps,  stars  at  Dona 


Sol,  the  alluring  and  aristocratic  woman  who 
draws  the  young  matador  into  a reckless  affair. 

it  is  said  that  Valentino,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  31,  had  anticipated  the  event  and  had  told 
many  friends  that  he  would  die  while  still  a 
young  man.  It  may  be  one  reason  why  he 
played  the  death  scene  in  Blood  and  Sand  with 
such  frightening  conviction. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  of 
both  specials  in  your  area. 


Women  could  not  resist  him.  The  documentary.  The 
Legend  of  Rudoph  Valentino  and  his  classic  1922 
film.  Blood  and  Sand,  air  this  month  on  PPTN.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


gronsky  at  Large  Martin  Agronsky’s  new  series  AGRONSKY 

AT  LARGE  brings  a new  emphasis  to  public 
affairs  programming  on  public  TV.  While  most 
other  public  affairs  series  concentrate  on 
news  issuis,  AGRONSKY  AT  LARGE  deals 
with  individual  people  from  around  the  world 
who  are  constantly  in  the  public  eye  and 
interest 


Martin  Agronsky  travels  the  world  to  interview 
newsmakers  for  his  new  Friday  night  series,  Agronsky 
at  Large.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Subjects  of  Agronsky’s  interviews  include 
not  only  prominent  American  and  foreign 
political  figures,  but  also  interesting 
personalities  from  around  the  world  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  religion  and  sports. 

Interviews  have  been  negotiated  and 
tentatively  planned  with  President  Valery 
Giscard  d’Estaing  of  France  and  Britain’s  Prime 
Minister  James  Callaghan.  However,  the 
emphasis  will  not  be  entirely  on  political 
leaders,  and  Agronsky  has  contacted  many 
international  figures  in  a wide  variety  of  fields. 
Viewers  can  expect  to  see  an  ecumenical  series 
of  reports  that  might  include  such  subjects  as 
Dr.  (ihristiaan  Barnard,  Muhammad  Ali,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  Leonard  Bernstein  or  Fidel 
Castro. 

Producer  John  Larkin  and  Agronsky  plan  to 
take  the  series  out  of  the  studio  environment 
and  produce  the  interviews  at  a variety  of 
locations  and  settings  around  the  world.  Larkin 
emphasized  that  the  interviews  with  Western 
European  leaders  will  be  stretched  over  a period 
of  a few  months  to  keep  them  as  up-to-date  as 
possible.  The  flexibility  to  go  on  location 
abroad  will  greatly  facilitate  this  timeliness. 

AGRONSKY  AT  LARGE  is  a production  of 
WETA/26,  Washington,  D.C.  and  is  seen  on  PBS 
every  Friday  night.  (Check  local  listings  for 
correct  broadcast  times). 


Cinderella  The  beauty,  magic  and  charm  of  the  ageless 
fairy  tale  Cinderella  are  captured  in  a ballet 
which  airs  Saturday,  December  25.  Mimi 
Wortham  portraysCinderella  and  Henry  Everett 
stars  as  her  Prince  Charming  in  this  Christmas 
special. 

Following  the  traditional  story,  the  ballet  by 
Russian  composer  Sergey  Prokofiev  opens  with 
the  heroine  living  in  the  shadow  of  her  two 
mean  stepsisters.  While  they  prepare  to  attend 
the  ball  in  Prince  Charming’s  honor,  she  is 
banished  to  the  kitchen  to  cook  and  clean. 

After  her  stepsisters  leave,  Cinderella  is 
visited  by  her  fairy  godmother.  She  transports 
Cinderlla  to  the  Land  of  Her  Heart’s  Desire, 
where  the  young  girl  is  dressed  in  a beautiful 
gown  and  magic  slippers  to  wear  to  the  ball. 
Cinderella  is  warned  that  she  must  return  home 
by  midnight  or  her  gown  will  turn  into  rags  and 
her  coach,  a pumpkin? 

At  the  ball.  Prince  Charming,  an 
irresponsible  young  man,  is  bored  with  the 
stepsisters  and  the  rest  of  the  guests.  He 
remains  unhappy  until  a lovely  and  mysterious 
Princess  arrives.  After  one  look,  he  decides  that 
she  is  the  girl  he  wants  to  marry,  but  before  he 
can  propose,  Cinderella  hurries  away  as  the 
clock  strikes  midnight.  The  following  day, 
Prince  Charming  searches  for  Cinderella.  They 
are  reunited,  and  return  to  the  Land  of  Their 
Hearts’  Desire  to  dance  happily  ever  after. 

The  ability  to  blend  epic  power  and  simple 
wit  and  charm  made  Sergey  Prokofiev  a central 
figure  in  both  the  development  of  Russian  and 
modern  music  in  the  20th  century.  Following 
the  Russian  Revolution,  the  three-act  narrative 


ballet,  which  was  Prokofiev’s  forte,  became 
very  popular.  Using  this  form,  he  composed  the 
full-length  scores  of  Cinderella,. and  succeeded 
in  combining  traditional  ballet  forms  with- more 
modern  dance  innovations. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Mimi  Wortham  is  Cinderella  and  Henry  Everett  is  her 
Prince  Charming  in  the  Columbia  City  Ballet's 
production  of  Cinderella.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


WQLN/Eri©  ^ daring  daylight  raid  this  fall, 

I . p . WQLN/Erie  penetrated  deep  into  Canada  with  a 
lnVdQ6S  U3naQ3  mobile  van  to  shoot  a gaggle  of  London, 

Ontario  public  officials  and  dignitaries,  a 
hockey  and  football  team,  and  participants  in  a 
homecoming  parade.  The  object  — improved 
international  relations.  What  happened  when 
they  were  there  didn’t  make  headlines,  but  may 
make  a footnote  in  a diplomacy  text. 

The  idea  for  the  trip  had  emerged  gradually 
over  the  past  couple  of  years.  Every  spring  as 
WQLN  aired  pledge  weeks  and  fund-raising 
auctions,  the  development  office  noticed  more 
and  more  responses  coming  from  s.outhern 
Ontario. 

WQLN’s  Del  Schaeffer  planned  a visit  to 
London  to  thank  businesses  for  their  support  of 
the  WQLN  spring  auction  and  see  if  they’d 
participate  again.  The  idea  grew  and  before  long 
it  mushroomed  into  a happening  with  an 
entourage  of  video  gear,  volunteers,  producers, 
directors,  cameramen,  board  members  and  a 
station  wagon  full  of  WQLN  T-shirts. 


WQLN/Erie's  Richard  Jenks  focuses  in  on  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  homecoming  parade. 
(Photo  Selma  Perelman/PPTN) 


In  mid-October,  19  WQLN  staff  members* 
and  volunteers  packed  their  mobile  van,  a jeep* 
and  a couple  of  cars  and  took  off  for  Canada  to  ■ 
meet  their  up-north  audience.  I 

When  they  got  there,  the  mobile  van  set  upfl 
at  a downtown  shopping  center  to  let  people! 
tour  it.  That  night  the  production  crew  taped  a f 
hockey  game  (the  University  of  Western  | 
Ontario  “Mustangs”  whipped  the  alumni  seven 
to  three),  while  WQLN  management  and  board  ^ 
members  hosted  London  dignitaries  for  dinner.  ' 

The  next  day,  the  van  set  up  outside  City 
Hall,  covered  the  University  homecoming 
parade,  and  taped  WQLN’s  June  Smith  in  ' 
interviews  with  community  leaders.  At  City 
Hall,  WQLN’s  Art  Martinucci  presented  London 
Mayor  jane  Bigelow  with  a key  to  the  City  of 
Erie.  The  Mayor  reciprocated  by  giving  the 
WQLN  staff  commemorative  City  plates.  A 
Hamilton,  Ontario  TV  station  (CHCH-TV) 
covered  the  homecoming  football  game  that 
afternoon  for  WQLN. 

The  WQLN  crew  made  a big  hit  with  all  their 
Canadian  guests  expect  a dutiful  customs 
official  who  nearly  put  the  kibosh  on  the  whole 
trip. 

On  the  way  up,  WQLN’s  Art  Martinucci  was 
stopped  at  the  Canadian  side  of  Peace  Bridge  at 
Fort  Erie  and  his  car  was  searched.  By 
forgetting  to  mention  244  WQLN  T-shirts  in 
the  back  of  a station  wagon,  the  customs 
official  said  Art  was  smuggling  commercial 
goods  into  Canada.  The  car  and  T-shirts  were 
impounded  on  the  spot.  For  $201  Art  got  the 
car  back,  but  the  T-shirts  still  sit  in  the  back 
room  of  the  customs  office  waiting  to  be  bailed 
out.  Art  says  they’ll  stay  there. 

In  spite  of  the  border  incident,  WQLN  felt 
the  trip  was  worthwhile.  In  addition  to  being  a 
thank  you  gesture,  the  visit  served  both  parties. 
WQLN  raised  its  profile  in  the  area,  got  the 
support  of  new  Canadian  auction  donors  and 
gathered  some  program  material  of  interest  to 
its  Canadian  viewers.  The  Canadians  ended  up 
on  WQLN-TV  with  information  on  Ontario  for 
Pennsylvania  viewers  who  might  be  interested 
in  visiting  Ontario.  The  interviews,  the  hockey 
and  football  games,  and  the  homecoming 
parade  were  all  broadcast  on  WQLN  a week  , 
after  the  visit. 
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Swan  Song  for 
"Upstairs, 
Downstairs" 


The  Bellamy  household  has  kept  pace  with 
time,  literally,  since  TV  viewers  first  entered 
the  elegant  innards  of  165  Eaton  Place, 
Belgravia  (and  the  much  less  elegant  servants’ 
quarters  below)  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

And  now,  for  the  final  season  of  this 
internationally  beloved  Masterpiece  Theatre 
series  beginning  Thursday,  January  16  we  move 
along  to  the  Twenties  — when  hems  were 
raised,  hair  bobbed,  jazz  played  on 
gramaphones,  fortunes  made  and  lost  on  the 
international  stock-market  scene,  and  workers’ 
muscles  flexed  through  the  burgeoning  trade 
union  movement. 

As  we  rejoin  the  Bellamys  and  their  servants 
in  June  1919,  Eaton  Place  is  in  a subdued  state 
of  shock  after  the  Great  War.  Lord  Bellamy  is 
newly  married  to  war  widow  Virginia  Hamilton. 
James  Bellamy,  war  hero,  is  single  again,  having 
been  widowed  late  in  the  last  series.  Georgina 
Worsley  is  grown  up  now. 

Downstairs,  there’s  familiar  head  butler 
Hudson,  the  cook  Mrs.  Bridges,  and  Edward, 
now  the  chauffeur.  Rose  is  promoted  to  Lady 
Bellamy’s  personal  maid,  and  Ruby  is  still 
scrubbing  floors  and  greasy  pots  in  the  scullery. 

The  last  16  episodes  are  packed  with  drama. 
James  tries  politics,  enters  into  a love  affair 
with  an  old  flame.  Lady  Diana  Newsbury,  and 
takes  his  attractive  stepma  on  an  airborne 
joyride.  It’s  James  badly  mistimed  gambling  on 


the  already  crashing  stockmarket  which 
provides  ‘‘Upstairs,  Downstairs”  with  its  tragic 
climax. 

Hudson’s  loyal  old  heart  nearly  gives  up 
beating  altogether.  There’s  even  a love  interest 
for  Ruby,  and  threats  of  a below-stairs  brawl  as 
Edward  and  Frederick  vie  for  possible 
promotion. 

And  London  high  society  is  scandalized 
when  Georgina  enters  the  new-fangled  moving 
picture  world  as  a sexy  siren. 

in  the  final  scenes  of  the  last  esisode  of 
‘‘Upstairs,  Downstairs,”  in  the  winter  of  1929, 
Rose,  appropriately,  has  the  last  few  minutes  to 
herself. 

It  has  been  quite  a journey  from  1903  to 
1929,  a journey  which  would  never  have  started 
if  Jean  Marsh  had  not  had  that  bright  idea  with 
fellow  actor  Eileen  Atkins  — an  idea  taken  up 
by  producer  John  Hawkesworth  and  turned 
into  one  of  the  most  internationally  successful 
TV  series  of  all  time. 

Chris  Greenwood  of  the  London  Sun 
recently  lamented,  ‘‘It  seems  almost 
unbelievable  that  the  shutters  have  finally  gone 
up  at  165  Eaton  Place.  But  as  Hawkesworth 
points  out:  We  couldn’t  have  gone  on 
indefinitely.  We  were  committed  from  the  start 
to  move  forward  in  history.  Time  finally  ran 
out  on  Rose,  Hudson,  Mrs.  Bridges  and  the 
Bellamys.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DOGULENTS  LS 


OTIUpdairs,  Downstairs"  begins  its  last  new  season  on  PBS  in  January.  The  16  epist^roAhglawSrAQnlFifM  series 
will  be  seen  on  Masterpiece  Theatre.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS)  Lf  L.  L S U I.J/U' 


DOCUMENTARY 

SHOWCASE 


A series  of  public  affairs  documentaries  by 
contemporary  filmmakers,  Documentary 
Showcase  is  a major  new  highlight  of  public 
TV’s  Friday  night  lineup  this  season.  In 
January,  four  hour-long  specials  probe  sexism, 
poverty,  old  age  and  the  hidden  society  of 
American  Appalachia. 

“Going  Past  Go”,  (January  7)  looks  at  how 
sexism  affects  men  and  women  in  all  social, 
political  and  economic  areas  and  how  home  and 
school  reinforce  sexist  attitudes  within  society. 
Such  subtleties  as  sexism  in  school  textbooks 
are  examined,  along  with  how  children-male 
and  female-are  stereotyped  very  early  in  their 
development.  The  program  presents  some 
alarming  statistics  on  the  earning  power  of 
women  and  through  interviews  with 
academicians,  psychologists,  beauty  pageant 
contestants  and  feminists,  looks  at  differing 
views  on  sexism. 

“Winners  and  Losers:  Poverty  in  California” 
(January  14)  focuses  on  the  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty  with  an  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  impoverished  itinerant  workers.  It 
explores  poverty  from  the  Black  ghettos  of  East 
Oakland  to  the  Chicano  barrios  of  East  Los 
Angeles.  The  special  is  designed  to  show  that 
poverty  is  not  merely  a function  of  individual 
lack  of  achievement,  but  that  society’s  social, 
political  and  economic  systems  “virtually 
guarantee  poverty  for  millions  of  Americans.” 

“Song  at  Twilight”  (January  21)  explores  the 
world  of  older  people  — their  pensions,  their 
problems  and  the  benefits  and  frustrations  of 
being  old  in  a youth-oriented  society.  “We 
don’t  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  being 
problems.  We  like  to  think  we  have 
opportunities  and  that  we  can  make  use  of  our 


i 


resources,”  says  Marjorie  Borchardt,  one  of  the 
many  people  interviewed  on  the  program. 


Joe  Benningfield,  a California  migrant  worker,  and  his 
family  are  victims  of  the  "welfare  cycle,"  subject  of 
Winners  and  Losers:  Poverty  in  California.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


“The  Appalshop  Show:  (January  28)  tells 
the  story  of  the  relatively  unknown  mountain 
culture  of  Appalachia  and  its  struggle  to 
survive.  Produced  by  Appalshop,  Inc.,  a 
7-year-old  media  workshop  and  experimental 
War  on  Poverty  project,  the  special  features 
excerpts  from  12  Appalshop  films  and 
interviews  with  the  individual  Appalachian 
filmmakers.  Each  depicts  a hidden  slice  of 
Appalachian  life  that  ranges  from  portraits  of 
craftsmen  and  coalminers  to  examinations  of 
complex  institutions. 


MEETING 
OF  MINDS 


Steve  Allen  and  important  persons  from  the 
past  discuss  some  of  the  most  significant  social 
questions  of  Western  history  on  Meeting  of 
Minds,  a six-week  series  beginning  Monday, 
January  10  over  PBS. 


Cleopatra  (Jayne  Meadows)  chats  with  host  Steve 
Allen  (right)  when  Meeting  of  Minds  premieres  this 
month.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Four  historic  personalities  will  appear  with 
Allen  on  two  consecutive  programs  each  to 
discuss  matters  such  as  war,  women’s  rights, 
revolution,  the  generation  gap,  socialism, 
science,  art,  censorship,  punishment,  poetry, 
and  religion.  Defending  the  actions  they  took 
and  the  beliefs  they  held  when  alive,  each  will 
be  aware  of  the  judgments  history  has  made  of 
him  or  her. 

Allen’s  guests  on  the  first  two  programs  will 
be  Cleopatra  (Jayne  Meadows),  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Peter  Bromilow),  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(Joe  Earley)  and  Thomas  Paine  (Joe  Sirola). 

The  third  and  fourth  programs  will  bring 
together  Marie  Antoinette  (Jayne  Meadows), 
Dr.  Karl  Marx  (Leon  Askin),  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
(Joe  Earley)  and  Sir  Thomas  More  (Bernard 
Behrens).  Guests  for  the  remaining  two 
programs  will  be  Attila  the  Hun  (Khigh 
Dhiegh),  Emily  Dickinson  (Katherine 
Helmond),  Galileo  Galilei  (Alexander  Scourby) 
and  Charles  Darwin  (Murray  Matheson). 

Steve  Allen,  who  created  and  wrote  the 
series,  also  provides  its  musical  score.  Allen 
presented  a 90-minute  pilot  episode  of  Meeting 
of  Minds  in  1971.  Among  the  accolades  he 
received  was  a letter  from  historian  Will  Durant, 
who  said:  “Your  program  held  our  family 
fascinated.. .We  felt  in  it  a conception  of 
originality  and  courage,  a labor  of  study  and 
preparation,  a masterpiece  of  presentation.” 


HE  PENNSYLVANIA  PUBLIC  TELEVISION  NETWORK  COMMISSION 

1976  ANNUAL  REPORT  SUMMARY 


Since  its  beginning  seven  years 
ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network  has  sought  to 
serve  Pennsylvanians  by  providing 
the  best  in  cultural,  public  affairs, 
and  instructional  television.  Public 
service  — not  profit  — is  our 
motivating  force.  And  it's  been  this 
motivation  which  has  resulted  in 
the  quality,  diversity,  and  response 


to  human  needs  which  characterizes 
the  industry. 

Public  TV  brings  a world  of 
knowledge  and  information  into 
your  home.  Through  instructional 
programming,  PPTN  seeks  to 
provide  basic  and  continuing 
education.  Evening  and  weekend 
programming  includes  the  best  in 


music,  drama,  the  arts,  history, 
sports,  children's  fare,  people  and 
science. 

This  PPTN  Annual  Report 
Summary  helps  detail  our  progress 
during  the  1976  Fiscal  Year  and 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania. 


WPSX/ UNIVERSITY  PARK,  WQLN/ERIE,  WITF/HERSHEY,  WVIA/SCRANTON 
WQED/ PITTSBURGH,  WHYY/ PHILADELPHIA,  WLVT/ ALLENTOWN 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

TV  services: 

Over  70  ITV 
proqrams  were 
distributed  to  more 
than  1,000,000 
students  statewide. 


A greatly  expanded 
program  of  courses 
for  credit  featured 
at-home  telecasts, 
study  materials 
and  class  meetings. 


Covering  subjects  from  art  and  zoology  to 
life-coping  skills  and  current  events,  ITV  this 
year  reached  1,018,000  students  — 44%  of  all 
public  and  6%  of  all  private  school  pupils  in  the 
state. 

The  30-week  schedule  ran  every  weekday 
from  September  through  May  with  holiday 
breaks  in  between.  Fifty-nine  programs  were 
available  on  the  PPTN  interconnect  this  year. 


17  of  which  were  acquired  or  funded  by  the  ^ 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education.^ 
Programs  acquired  for  strictly  local  use  raised 
the  total  of  ITV  offerings  to  more  than  70. 

Each  program  was  carefully  screened  before 
it  was  scheduled.  To  help  determine  which 
programs  to  use,  the  Eastern  Educational 
Television  Network  and  PPTN  held  previews  for 
member  station  ITV  personnel  and  school 
teachers.  Station  ITV  personnel,  school 
curriculum  specialists,  teachers  and  students, 
too,  worked  together  to  ensure  quality  TV 
services  that  fit  the  unique  needs  of  each  service 
area. 

This  year,  Pennsylvanians  were  offered  a 
greatly  expanded  schedule  of  TV  college  credit 
courses  on  subjects  from  theater  and  science  to 
psychology.  PPTN’s  Higher  Education  Advisory 
Committee  (with  representatives  from  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  PDE, 
PPTN  and  its  member  stations)  helped 
determine  specific  program  needs.  The 
Instructional  Systems  Development  Service  (a 
cooperative  project  of  the  Commonwealth 
universities)  and  other  colleges  and  universities, 
made  possible  direct  utilization  of  TV  college 
credit  courses  through  broadcast,  workshop  and 
print  materials. 

During  Fiscal  1976,  there  were  courses 
centered  around  such  very  exciting  public  TV 
offerings  as:  Classic  Theater:  The  Humanities 
in  Drama,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  The  Behavioral 
Revolution  and  The  Adams  Chronicles. 


PUBLIC  TV 

services: 


The  evening 
schedule  provided 
something  for 
everyone  - public 
affairs,  the  lively 
arts,  kid  stuff, 
people,  science 
and  sports. 


PPTN’s  evening  offerings  included  a host  of 
dramatic,  public  affairs,  and  other  topical 
programs.  Many  were  available  over  PPTN 
through  PBS,  the  national  network.  Others 
were  acquired  independently  or  were  produced 
for  statewide  or  local  broadcast. 

This  was  the  year  viewers  traveled  through 
The  Incredible  Machine  — the  human  body, 
celebrated  the  Bicentennial  with  The  Adams 
Chronicles,  and  kept  a close  watch  on  state 
government  through  The  People’s  Business: 
Harrisburg  Report. 

There  were  live  performances  from  Lincoln 
Center,  a nostalgic  view  of  The  Olympiad,  and  a 
trip  down  the  Thames  on  This  Britain:  Heritage 
of  the  Sea.  Pennsylvanians  learned  about  their 
heritage  on  Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Portrait 
and  quizzed  members  of  the  state  legislature  on 
Pennsylvania  Hot-Line. 

An  exciting  array  of  music,  drama,  and 
dance  performances  were  part  of  the  schedule. 
Musically,  there  was  In  Performance  at 
Wolftrap,  Opera  Theater  and  Mark  of  Jazz.  In 
drama,  outstanding  anthologies  were 
contributed  by  Masterpiece  Theater,  Classic 
Theater:  The  Humanities  in  Drama  and  The 
PBS  Movie  Theater. 

Public  TV  continues  to  be  the  leader  in 
quality  children’s  programming  with  programs 
watched  as  much  for  their  entertainment  value 
as  for  their  teaching.  Favorites  included 
Sesame  Street,  which  this  year  traveled  to  the 
Southwest,  Mister  Rogers’  Neighborhood  and 
Villa  Alegre. 


There  was  something  for  everyone  this  year 
— an  array  of  programming  covering  public 
affairs,  the  lively  arts,  kid  stuff,  people,  sports 
and  new  discoveries.  And  it  was  all  part  of 
PPTN’s  continuing  response  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  public  television  viewers  across  the 
state. 


operations: 

The  Network 
Operations,  Center 
transmitted  12,832 
programs, 
operating  from  7 
am  to  midnight 
every  day  of  the 
year. 


I 


awards: 

Public  TV  won 
recognition  for 
outstanding 
programs  & public 
service  activities. 


COMMUNITY 

service: 

From  land  use  to 
the  state 
legislature,  special 
projects  helped 
viewers  do 
something  about 
what  they  saw 
on  TV. 


Operations  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
statewide  public  television  delivery  system.  It 
includes  everything  from  salaries  for  network 
and  station  personnel  to  power  bills,  recording 
and  broadcasting  hardware,  and  the  unique 
1,600  mile  microwave  path  that  makes  up  the 
Pennsylvania  network. 

During  Fiscal  1976,  the  largest  share  of  the 
operations  budget  went  toward  station  support. 
At  each  station,  it  was  used  to  lease,  purchase 
and  maintain  equipment  and  meet  day-to-day 
expenses. 

Affirmative  action  training  grants  were 
another  facet  of  operations.  Pennsylvania 
public  TV  trained  26  minority  employees  and 
women  in  various  production  and  programming 
positions  this  past  year. 

The  remainder  of  the  operations  budget 
went  to  support  the  nucleus  of  the  network  — 
the  Network  Operations  Center,  its  personnel, 
logistics  and  distribution  system.  A microwave 
system  interconnects  the  seven  stations  and  the 
Center  through  a hub-and-spoke  arrangement. 
This  allows  the  Center  to  transmit  several 
different  programs  simultaneously  to  different 
stations  and  also  allows  stations  to  transmit  a 
program  back  — or  to  other  stations  within  the 
system. 


During  Fiscal  1976,  the  Network  Operations 
Center  transmitted  21,832  programs  to  PPTN 
member  stations,  operating  from  7 am  to 
midnight  seven  days  a week,  52  weeks  a year. 
Program  feeds  from  the  Center  accounted  for 
85%  of  the  ITV  schedule  and  75%  of  the  PTV 
schedule. 


Here’s  a sample: 

WQED/Pittsburgh 

Chicago  Film  Festival  “Golden  Hugo’’  for  The 
Incredible  Machine 

WHYY/Philadelphia 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  for  Twice  Upon  a 
Congress 

WQLN/Erie 

Chicago  Film  Festival  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
Professor  Fred  Quimby  segments  on 
Pennsylvania  Magazine 


WITF/Hershey 

Emmy  nomination  for  Closing  the  Gap  series 
WPSX/University  Park 

Citation  from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
and  support  of  Education  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  “New  Beginnings;  A Guide 
to  Community  Organization  for  Older 
Pennsylvanians’’ 

WVI  A/Scranton 

1976  CPB  Award  for  Excellence  in  Audience 
Building  for  public  relations  efforts  during 

Festival  76 


By  joining  forces  with  concerned 
community  groups  and  government  agencies, 
the  PPTN  Community  Service  system 
developed  projects  that  enabled  viewers  to  do 
something  in  response  to  programs  they 
watched.  PPTN’s  Community  Service 
Coordinator  worked  with  coordinators  from 
each  station  to  enlist  organizational  partners, 


formulate  community  service  strategies,  and 
develop  print  materials  for  use  in  statewide  and 
local  projects. 

All  stations  participated  in  three  statewide 
projects: 

Land;  The  Common  Wealth,  which  included 
organization,  printing  and  distribution  of 
“Land  Use:  An  Introduction”  and  planning 
support  for  special  land  use  programming; 

Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Portrait,  including 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
“Pennsylvania:  An  Ethnic  Sampler”; 

The  People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report 
during  which  over  23,000  copies  of  “A  Primer 
for  Capitol  Watchers”  were  printed  and 
distributed  in  conjunction  with  the  series,  and 
five  background  reports  on  the  state  budget, 
primary  elections,  highway  issues,  legislative 
budgeting  and  taxes  were  prepared. 

In  addition,  each  member  station  developed 
local  outreach  projects  surrounding  PBS 
broadcasts  and  provided  viewers  with  a variety 
of  service  projects  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  local  communities.  These  included  special 
flood  coverage,  public  affairs  programming,  and 
the  formation  of  community  action  groups  and 
outreach  volunteer  organizations. 


AUDIENCE 

research: 

Public  TV  is 
watched  in  72%  of 
all  Pennsylvania 
homes— 43%  more 
than  the  national 
average! 


funding: 

While  state  support 
continued  to  be 
indispensable,  local 
funding  increased 
51%  over  last  year. 


The  PPTN  audience  study,  the  first  of  a 
three-phase  project,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Carl 
Lindsay  and  Harrison  Southworth  of  Planning 


Studies,  Continuing  Education  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  It  was  designed 
in  cooperation  with  PPTN  management  using 


data  from  Arbitron  Television. 

Results  of  the  study,  when  combined  with 
national  data,  show  that  public  TV  is  viewed  in 
72%  of  all  Pennsylvania  homes  during  a typical 
four  week  period.  That’s  43%  more  than  the 
national  average.  Each  week  3 million 
Pennsylvanians  and  800,000  out-of-staters 
watch  Pennsylvania  public  television.  According 
to  the  study,  80%  of  all  children  ages  2-5 
regularly  watch  public  TV,  26%  of  all  youth 
from  6-17,  21%  of  all  adults  between  18  and 
64,  and  30%  of  all  people  65  and  over. 

The  study  is  an  important  link  in  the 
ongoing  cycle  of  ascertainment  of  viewer 
interests,  programming  in  response  to  those 
interests,  and  analysis  of  viewer  reaction.  It 
provided  the  first  tailor-made  definition  of 
statewide  public  TV  service  areas.  It  also 
provided  PPTN  and  its  member  stations  with  a 
wide  variety  of  valuable  information  on 
audience  size,  demographics,  and  viewing 
habits. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  will 
characterize  and  analyze  the  attitudes  and 
viewing  habits  of  public  TV  viewers.  The  third 
phase  will  design  and  test  the  ascertainment, 
programming,  and  audience  analysis  cycle. 


- 


Public  TV  receives  its  support  from  a variety 
of  sources.  Nearly  half,  (49%),  comes  from 
local  sources.  These  sources,  including  viewer 
contributions,  underwriting  and  auctions, 
increased  by  51%  over  last  year.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  next 
largest  supporter.  Funds  provided  through  the 
PPTN  Commission  accounted  for  27%  of  the 
total,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education,  4%.  School  districts,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  local  government  contributed 
another  8%,  and  Federal  support  provided  12%. 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME 
FISCAL  1976 


100% 


PPTNC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 
(Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1976) 


OPERATING  FUND 
Station  Support 

Operations  Support $1,228,359 

Capital  Facilities 220,036 

Maintenance  Support 245,000 

Equipment  Lease 525,365 

Training  Support 105,000 

2,323,760 

Networking 

Executive  Office 74,910 

Bureau  of  Administrative 

Services 120,107 

Bureau  of  Public  Relations  ....  63,752 
Bureau  of  Engineering  .....  .1,444,059 
Bureau  of  Programming  ....  . . 130,451 

1,833,279 


Sub-total  4,1 57,039 


PROGRAMMING  FUND 
Programming  Services 

Production-Statewide 660,000 

Production-Local  & 

Acquisition 781,000 

Promotion 140,000 

Community  Service, 119,000 


Sub-total  1,700,000 
TOTAL  $5,857,039 


TOTAL  $21,870,000 


\/HYY  Creates  a 
New  AUDIENCE 


A new  weekly  half-hour  series  premieres 
Sunday,  January  30  at  8:00  pm  on 
WHYY/Philadelphia.  The  program, 
AUDIENCE,  will  take  a lively,  offbeat  and 
fast-paced  look  at  the  cultural  and 
entertainment  scenes  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Each  program  will  include  performance, 
commentary,  investigative  reports,  talent 
showcase  and  calendar  of  events  about  local 
groups,  events,  institutions  and  issues.  In 
addition,  AUDIENCE  will  include  interviews 
with  people  in  the  arts  and  entertainment  fields 
and,  on  occasion,  a letters-to-the-editor  segment 
to  feature  viewer  feedback. 

In  outlining  the  aims  of  the  series,  WHYY 
Veep  Norman  Marcus  indicated  the  talent 
ensemble  that  will  appear  during  the  course  of 
the  series.  A nucleus  of  four  people  has  been 
selected  from  auditions  as  an  ensemble  to 
weave  together  each  of  the  program’s  varied 
segments.  The  group  includes:  actress  and  mime 
Ginnine  Cocuzza;  Richard  Fuller,  Contributing 
Editor  and  Arts  Critic,  Philadelphia  Magazine) 
Gesa  Sklaroff,  WCAU  radio  newsperson;  and 
Jonathan  Takiff,  WMMR  radio  personality  and 
theatre/pop  music  and  arts  feature  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  All  four  will  serve 
as  interviewers/reporters,  with  Fuller  and  Takiff 
in  their  regular  capacities  as  critics. 

The  six  additional  participants  - filing 
reports  as  feature  writers  - include:  Leslie 
Bennetts,  feature  writer  for  The  Evening  and 


A profile  on  the  late  Alexander  Calder  is  featured  on 
the  January  30  premiere  of  WHYY/Philadelphia's  new 
weekly  series,  AUDIENCE.  (Photo  courtesy  Braniff 
International) 

Sunday  Bulletin;  Floward  Coffin,  writer;  Linda 
Kefgen,  former  host  of  a television  series  in 
Oklahoma;  Carol  Saline,  Philadelphia  Magazine 
Associate  Editor;  Ellen  Shaw,  freelance 
journalist  and  dance  critic;  and  Karen 
Warrington,  WDAS  radio  newsperson. 


iwaiians  Voyage 
to  Ancient  Past 


Centuries  ago  ancient  Polynesians  sailed 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  Pacific  in  huge 
double-hulled  sailing  canoes.  Theirs  were 
incredible  feats  of  navigation,  for  these  early 
navigators  sailed,  guided  not  by  instruments, 
but  by  the  stars,  ocean  swells,  and  currents. 
Aboard  they  carried  dried  food,  live  plants,  and 
animals.  One  by  one  they  settled  the  far-flung 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  finally,  Fiawaii. 

Now  adventurous  Hawaiians  have  created  a 
dramatic  reproduction  of  the  voyaging  canoe  of 
their  ancestors  and  have  sailed  her  3,000  miles 
across  open  ocean  from  Fiawaii  to  Tahiti.  She  is 


Conch-shell  trumpets  blare  a traditional  farewell  as 
adventurous  Hawaiians  begin  an  historic  3,000  mile 
voyage  across  the  open  Pacific.  The  story  of  that 
voyage  is  told  on  Voyage  of  the  Hokule'a.  (Photo 
courtesy  the  National  Geographic  Society) 


called  Hokule’a,  “Star  of  Gladness,”  and  her 
epic  journey  is  the  subject  of  the 
WQED/Pittsburgh  and  National  Geographic 
Television  production,  VOYAGE  OF  THE 
HOKULE’A,  Tuesday,  January  18  over  PBS. 
(Check  local  listings). 

Hokule’a,  a 60-foot  double-hulled  sailing 
canoe,  was  created  as  the  official  Bicentennial 
project  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  — the  dream  of 
three  men  fascinated  by  what  the  ancient 
Polynesians  had  accomplished.  They  designed 
the  canoe  using  records  and  drawings  made  by 
early  European  explorers.  The  Polynesian 
Voyaging  Society,  the  organization  founded  to 
build  and  sail  the  canoe,  intended  to  prove 
scientifically  that  Polynesian  methods  of 
navigation  could  take  her  to  her  destination. 
They  provisioned  Hokule’a,  equipped  her,  and 
manned  her  much  as  the  ancient  Polynesians 
did. 

For  35  days,  the  men  of  the  Hokule’a  sailed 
the  canoe,  carrying  aboard  the  symbols  of  an 
ancient  civilization  on  her  voyage  to  Tahiti.  Her 
navigation  performance  is  a scientific  marvel, 
but  what  she  means  to  Hawaiians  cannot  yet  be 
measured. 

. Earlyin  the  project,  news  of  Hokule’a  spread 
quickly  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
men  who  created  her  could  have  had  no  idea  of 
what  she  would  become:  a symbol  of  pride  for 
all  Hawaiians.  Everywhere  she  sailed,  from 
island  to  island  on  practice  runs  or  to  recruit 
crew  members,  Hawaiians  flocked  to  see  her. 
And  when  she  landed  at  Papeete,  34  days 
later,  15,000  Tahitians  crowded  the  beaches  to 
share  her  triumph,  the  largest  crowd  ever  to 
assemble  on  the  island  of  Tahiti  since  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Cook  two  centuries  ago. 


Four 


Statewide 
Specials 
on  PPTN 


Four  special  programs,  produced  by  PPTN 
member  stations,  are  to  be  broadcast  this 
month.  They  include: 

These  People  — A documentary  focusing  on 
the  critical  and  often  controversial  issues 
surrounding  community  response  to 
community  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  retarded  to  be  broadcast  January  25. 

The  film  features  a discussion  of  acute 
mental  health  issues  facing  individual 
communities  and  the  nation  as  a whole.  Such 
issues  include:  the  future  of  state  institutions 
for  the  mentally  disabled^  the  adequacy  of 
present  community  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  programs;  community  response  to 
the  presence  of  increasing  numbers  of 
ex-patients  within  its  midst,  and  the  adjustment 
of  former  mental  patients  upon  their  return  to 
community  life.  These  People  was  produced  by 
the  Horizon  House  Institute  for  Research  and 
Development. 

FOOD$EN$E  - Each  year  Americans  spend 
more  than  $150  billion  on  food,  but  do  we 


Feeling  tired?  Perhaps  a bit  run  down?  "Uncle  Alfred's 
Miracle  Vitamin  Tonic"  may  not  be  the  answer.  Fora 
common-sense  look  at  good  nutrition,  tune  in 
FOOD$EN$E,  a 60-minute  special  on  PPTN.  (Photo 
courtesy  WPSX) 
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spend  it  wisely?  Is  soy-extended  hamburger r| 
really  any  good?  Do  we  need  vitamin 
supplements?  Do  we  eat  too  much  fat?  Too  j 
much  meat?  Too  much,  period? 

FOOD$EN$E,  produced  by 
WPSX/University  Park,  shows  consumers  how 
to  ensure  a balanced  diet.  Through  filmed 
segments,  straightforward  information,  and 
consumer  tips,  the  program  tells  viewers  about 
their  nutritional  needs,  protein,  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  vitamins,  obesity,  and  dieting.  It  . 
is  to  be  broadcast  January  11. 

Credit:  The  6%  Illusion  — A 

consumer-oriented  program  produced  by 
WITF/Hershey  explains  that  credit,  like  any 
other  commodity,  should  be  carefully  shopped 
for  by  the  consumer.  Rates,  fees,  repayment 
schedules,  and  conditions  all  vary.  Ignorance 
can  be  expensive. 

The  program,  to  be  broadcast  January  11, 
includes  a brief  history  of  credit,  tracing  its 
evolution  from  an  aristocratic  privilege  to  a 
popular  quasi-right;  interviews  with  academic, 
political,  and  professional  experts;  and  a 
documentary  element  following  the  experiences 
of  a young  couple  at  the  credit  desk  of 
Gimbel’s,  at  the  finance  office  of  an  auto 
dealer,  and  at  a bank,  a credit  union  and  a 
finance  company. 

Innervisions  — This  program,  taped  on 
location  at  Edinboro  State  College  by 
WQLN/Erie,  features  unique  techniques  used  in 
preparing  blind  students  for  college.  The 
students  are  featured  in  personal  close-up 
reports  of  problems  and  feelings  about  entering 
college. 

Many  blind  students  were  on  their  own  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  when  they  entered 
college  in  the  fall  of  1976.  The  program  at 
Edinboro  prepared  them  in  skills  necessary  to 
handle  college  life  as  autonomous  students. 
They  were  taught  skills  ranging  from  color 
matching  their  clothes  to  understanding  the 
administrative  structure  of  a college 
community,  taking  notes  in  class  and : 
independent  travel  on  campus  and  urban  areas. : 
At  the  completion  of  the  program,  the  students, 
were  prepared  to  attend  college.  The 
documentary  will  be  broadcast  January  25. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  times  of 
these  programs  in  your  area. 
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MICROBES 
AND  MEN: 

How  We 
Discovered 
the  Germ 


Microbes  and  Men,  a series  of  six  hour-long 
TV  dramas  about  the  19th  century  medical 
pioneers  who  battled  ignorance  and  prejudice 
to  bring  medicine  its  greatest  advancement  in 
1,000  years,  premieres  Monday,  February  21 
over  PBS.  (Check  local  listings.) 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  fellow  and  founding  director 
of  the  Salk  Institute  for  Biological  Studies 
introduces  each  of  the  broadcasts.  The 
discovery  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  says 
Salk,  “introduced  a revolution,  turning 
medicine  from  a mystical  mess  to  a rational 
craft  How  this  happened  tells  us  a great  deal 
about  the  process  of  science,  about  how 
scientists  operate  individually  and  together,  and 
about  the  nature  of  scientific  creativity  and  its 
social  consequences.’’ 

Following  each  episode  of  Microbes  and  Men 
a brief  Epilogue,  produced  at  the  Salk  Institute, 
reveals  the  new  frontiers  in  medical  discovery, 
covering  such  topics  as  cancer,  behavior,  brain 


hormones  and  molecular  biology. 

Spanning  the  65  years  between  1846  and 
1911,  Microbes  and  Men  dramatizes  the  vision 
and  tenacity  of  the  handful  of  men  who 
established  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  The  four 
on  whom  the  series  concentrates  are  Ignaz 
Semmelweiss,  Louis  Pasteur,  Robert  Koch  and 
Paul  Ehrlich. 

The  series  moves  chronologically  and 
portrays  the  intense  frustration  of  these 
pioneers,  confronted  with  the  widespread 
conservatism  of  most  medical  practitioners; 
pressure  to  prove  results  quickly;  and  personal 
and  professional  jealousies.  Much  of  the 
scientists’  work  was  scorned  by  their  colleagues 
and  not  fully  appreciated  until  after  their 
lifetimes.  Yet,  their  collective  efforts  advanced 
European  medicine  further  in  a short  65  years 
than  it  had  advanced  in  the  previous  1,000 
years. 


Chemist  Louis  Pasteur  (Arthur  Lowe)  is  one  of  four  medical  pioneers  whose  lives  are  dramatized  in  Microbes  and 
Men,  a series  of  six  dramas  about  the  development  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Shapp  Budget  During  the  third  week  in  February, 

^ Governor  Milton  j.  Shapp  will  unveil  his  budget 

Add  reSS  to  Air  for  the  state  for  fiscal  1977-78.  The  Governor’s 

on  PPTN  Budget  Address,  given  before  a joint  session  of 

the  General  Assembly,  will  be  carried  over  the 
seven  member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Television  Network. 

_ _ In  his  ^dress,  the  Governor  will  lay  out  his 

, ---  jpgnding  plan  for-  all  Commonwealth 

departments  and  agencies  and  discuss  areas 
within  the  state  which  he  feels  require  special 


attention. 

The  specific  date  for  the  address  has  not  yet 
been  announced.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcast  time  and  date  in  your  area. 

As  a follow-up  to  the  Governor’s  Budget 
Address,  PPTN  member  stations  will  broadcast 
a live,  phone-in  program  on  the  state  budget  in 
early  March.  Pennsylvania  Hotline,  to  be 
broadcast  March  2 from  10  to  11:00  pm,  will 
feature  legislative  leaders  responding  to 
questions  frorj^^JIublic  on  the  budget. 


Drama  Series 
on  CHILDHOOD 
to  Air 


Ingrid  Bergman  takes  viewers  into  the  world 
of  Qiildhood,  a series  of  five  one-hour  filmed 
dramas  to  be  seen  weekly  on  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  beginning  February  16. 
(Check  local  listings). 

The  plays  were  adapted  from  short  stories, 
novels  and  autobiographical  sketches  by  five 
well-known  writers:  Rudyard  Kipling,  H.E. 
Bates,  George  Ewart  Evans,  Frank  O’Connor 
and  Barbara  Waring. 

The  stories,  although  told  from  a child’s 
point  of  view,  are  intended  primarily  for  adults. 
The  individual  presentations  are:  Kipling’s 
“Baa,  Baa  Blacksheep,’’  a sensitive  and 


I 

somewhat  painful  memory-play  about  the 
young  Kipling’s  move  from  India  to  a 
foster-home  in  Victorian  England;  “A  Great 
Day  for  Bonzo,’’  a warm  reminiscence  about  ai 
long  summer  day  in  which  three  children  and 
an  unusual  dog  unknowingly  avert  a suicide  and 
reunite  a separated  couple;  “Easter  Tells  Such 
Dreadful  Lies,”  Barbara  Waring’s  tale  about  thej 
trouble  caused  by  a child’s  over  active: 
imagination;  “Possessions,”  starring  Anthony! 
Hopkins  and  set  in  South  Wales;  and  FranM 
O’Connor’s  “An  Only  Child,”  the  story  of  a! 
young  boy  caught  up  in  the  Irish  Rebellion. 


Three  children  and  an  unusual  dog  experience  some  memorable  adventures  in  H.E.  Bates'  warm  reminiscence,  "A 
Great  Day  for  Bonzo,"  on  Childhood,  a GREAT  PERFORMANCES  presentation.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


PREVIN  AND 
THE  PITTSBURGH 


World  renowned  conductor  Andre  Previn 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  come  to  public 
TV  Sunday  evenings  beginning  February  27 
when  PBS  presents  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
an  eight-week  series  of  specials,  concerts  and 
conversation  about  music. 

Produced  by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  the  series  is 
Previn’s  first  on  U.S.  television.  In  addition  to 
conducting  two  performances  from  Heinz  Hall 
in  Pittsburgh,  Previn  will  create  programs  with 
the  Orchestra,  highlighting  the  life  and  times  of 
various  composers  and  introducing  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  at  work.  Such  celebrities 
as  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  pianist  Oscar  Peterson, 
and  composer  and  lyricist  Stephen  Sondheim 
are  featured  with  Previn  in  informal 
conversations  about  music. 

On  the  premiere  program,  “Mozart  as 
Keyboard  Prodigy,”  Previn-as  host,  conductor 
and  pianist-looks  at  the  musical  genius  of 
Mozart.  The  featured  work  is  Mozart’s  “D 
Minor  Piano  Concerto.” 

Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh  was  made  possible 
by  a grant  from  the  Alcoa  Foundation.  Check 
local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your  area. 


World  renewed  conductor  Andre  Previn,  now  music 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  comes  to  PBS 
with  a new  series,  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh,  beginning 
February  27.  (Photo  courtesy  WQED/Pittsburgh) 
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In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  TV  series  THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT, 
PPTN  is  distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  exploring  important  state  government  processes. 
They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement 
in  state  government  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

Education  - always  state  government’s  most  expensive  investment -has  recently  become  one  of 
its  most  controversial.  Today,  public  education  is  beset  simultaneously  by  rising  costs,  falling 
enrollments,  and  revenue  squeezes  at  both  state  and  local  levels.  In  the  months  ahead, 
Pennsylvania’s  General  Assembly  will  grapple  with  the  difficuit  questions  of  how  our  schools  should 
be  financed  and  governed  as  they  enter  a period  of  austerity  and  re-evaluation.  Because  these  are 
questions  for  all  Pennsylvanians  to  ponder,  this  supplement  is  designed  to  provide  an  overall  frame  of 
reference  for  the  coming  debate. 


Our  first  article  deals  with  the  ques- 
tions of  purpose  that  underlie  the  is- 
sues of  school  finance  and  gover- 
nance. It  has  been  adapted  from  an 
address  by  Dr.  Frank  Manchester, 
Deputy  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
for  Basic  Education,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education,  that  was 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators  in 
October,  1976. 


What  Are  Our 
Schools  For? 


by  Frank  S.  Manchester 


I’d  like  to  begin  with  a truism.  It  goes  like 
this:  if  the  schools  tend  to  reflect  the  soci- 
ety, and  I think  they  do,  then  schools  must 
change  as  society  changes.  Periodically, 
pursuant  to  this  truism,  Americans  have 
stepped  back,  looked  at  what  they  were 
doing,  reshaped  their  goals  for  education, 
and  set  strategies  for  accomplishing 
those  goals.  It  happened  in  the  early 
1 800’s  with  the  fight  for  free  public  educa- 
tion; it  happened  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  progressive  educators  fought  suc- 
cessfully to  broaden  the  school  focus  to 
include  “the  hands  as  well  as  the  head”; 
and  it  happened  at  the  time  of  Sputnik, 
when  taps  was  sounded  for  some  of  the 
excesses  of  the  progressive  era  and  we 
launched  a variety  of  “new”  academic 
programs. 

I believe  we  have  again  reached  the 
point  where  we  need  to  step  back  to  look 
at  ourselves.  The  enormous  changes  that 


have  taken  place  in  American  society 
in  the  past  two  decades  have  brought 
about  the  need  for  some  revision  and 
adjustment  of  public  education  goals. 
We  must  begin  again  the  dialogue 
about  the  mission  of  the  public 
schools,  and  that  dialogue  must  em- 
brace both  the  good  efforts  of  the  past 
and  the  needs  of  a new  and  different 
society. 

Much  of  the  public  discussion 
about  education  today  centers  on 
questions  of  finance.  But  it  is  pure 
folly,  in  my  judgment,  to  talk  about 
subsidies  without  also  talking  about 
what  the  money  will  produce.  Yet  who 
is  talking  about  what  the  schools 
should  do?  Who  is  writing  the  new 
plan  for  education  in  this  state  or  na- 
tion? Who  is  writing  the  thoughtful 
essay  about  purpose  and  strategy?  In 
truth,  I think,  no  comprehensive 
proposals  for  public  education  are 
being  developed.  What  is  being 
proposed  is  bits  and  pieces:  critics 
write  about  what’s  wrong  with  educa- 
tion; individual  legislators  write  bills 
they  hope  will  resurrect  the  schools 
they  knew  as  a way  of  solving  the 
problems  of  today;  an  educational 
huckster  sells  open  education  or  pro- 
grammed instruction  as  the  single 
panacea  for  all  our  instructional  ills. 

We  need  desperately  to  abandon 
these  piecemeal  approaches  and 
focus  instead  on  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  what  we  really  want  our 
schools  to  be  doing.  To  help  set  the 
agenda  for  this  higher  dialogue  on 
matters  of  purpose,  I would  like  to 
suggest  three  major  problem  areas 
that  I believe  our  schools  must  deal 
with  if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve 
society  effectively. 

First,  we  must  address  the  prob- 
lem of  achievement  — the  question 
of  what  kids  can  do  when  they  com- 
plete twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  pub- 
lic education. 

Too  often  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
larger  goals  of  quality  education  in 
favor  of  the  narrower  goals  of  indi- 
vidual subject  areas.  For  example, 
the  secondary  English  program  does 
not  directly  address  the  need  to  teach 
the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  writing; 
the  required  and  separated  courses 
in  vocal  music  and  art  do  not  fully 
address  the  need  to  provide  each 
child  with  a variety  of  opportunities  to 
be  creative  or  to  develop  a broad- 
based  aesthetic  awareness;  the  tradi- 


tional wood-metal-drawing  industri 
arts  program  does  not  adequatel 
address  the  need  to  provide  eac| 
child  with  the  background  necessai 
to  respond  to  a modern  industrial  so 
ciety. 

Further,  our  means  of  assessini 
achievement  in  school  programs  ii 
either  very  limited  (SAT’s  an 
achievement  test  programs  are  gen 
erally  limited  to  assessment  of  read 
ing  and  math)  or  often  meaninglessj] 
since  graduation  credits  are  fre 
quently  not  assurances  of  compe 
fence  (four  units  of  English  credit  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  a student 
can  write  effectively;  three  units  of 
French  credit  do  not  usually  mean 
that  a student  can  speak  the  lan- 
guage). 

The  state’s  strategy  for  responding 
to  these  problems  is  to  redefine  the 
purpose  of  schooling  in  terms  of  the 
competencies  required  of  young 
people  at  various  levels  of  develop- 
ment. State  curriculum  and  gradua- 
tion requirements  will  shift  from  their 
present  dependence  on  courses  and 
credits  to  the  newly  defined  com- 
petencies. Local  communities  are 
being  encouraged  to  participate  in  de- 
fining the  total  range  of  educational 
goals  for  their  schools,  and  local 
schools  are  being  encouraged  to 
utilize  the  total  range  of  educational 
resources  available  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Second,  we  must  address  our^ 
selves  to  the  question  of  "the  right  to 


( 


education"  — the  capacity  of  the 
schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  kids. 

The  Great  Society  programs  of  the 
mid-1960’s  unleashed  a chorus  of 
voices  that  previously  had  been 
mute.  The  voices  of  the  minorities, 
the  handicapped,  the  migrants,  and 
the  bilingual  citizens  raised  our  aspi- 
rations for  the  American  dream  and 
led  to  a host  of  court  decisions  and 
other  actions  which  pressed  for  ap- 
propriate schooling  for  all  children. 
The  voices  said  that  the  thrust  for 
success  and  achievement  must  in- 
clude everyone. 

We  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
the  past  few  years  in  seeing  that  all 
children  are  served  by  the  public 
schools.  We  have  not,  however, 
completed  the  job  of  seeing  that  each 
child  receives  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram. Not  all  exceptional  children  — 
handicapped  and  gifted  — are  receiv- 


g appropriate  services.  We  still 
Dn’t  have  a completely  acceptable 
rogram  of  services  for  all  children  in 
le  different  state  institutions,  al- 
lough  we  are  making  progress.  And 
le  problems  of  segregated  educa- 
Dn  remain,  particularly  in  the  large 
hies  of  the  Commonwealth,  al- 
fciough  some  real  progress  has  been 
[lade. 

The  state’s  strategy  for  responding 
) these  problems  is  to  plan  an  ap- 
ropriate  continuum  of  services  for  all 
hildren,  such  as  the  ones  now  out- 

Iied  for  handicapped  children  and 
ie  ones  about  to  be  proposed  for 
isruptive  youth;  to  regulate  but  to  do 
0 with  more  concern  for  local  option 
nd  the  need  for  flexibility;  and,  fi- 


nally, to  work  toward  securing  the 
funds  needed  to  support  the  services. 

Third,  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  problem  of  discipline  and  the 
kind  of  environment  in  which  kids 
learn. 

The  evidence  of  public  concern 
here  is  clear  in  all  the  polls  taken  in 
recent  years,  including  a recent  Gal- 
lup Poll  which  again  ranked  discipline 
as  the  number  one  problem  area  for 
public  schools  in  the  minds  of  the 
nation’s  citizens. 

Student  rights  and  responsibilities 
form  a two-sided  coin.  Rights  without 
responsibilities  are  meaningless.  And 
I would  add  for  some  who  may  forget, 
responsibility  without  attention  to 
rights  is  equally  meaningless,  even 


dangerous. 

Rights  and  responsibilities  both 
become  meaningless  if  there  are  no 
kids  in  school  or  in  the  classroom. 
The  absenteeism  rates  in  some  of  our 
secondary  schools  are  scandalous, 
and  cutting  class  seems  all  too  com- 
mon in  even  the  best  of  our  high 
schools. 

The  state’s  strategy  for  responding 
to  these  problems  is  to  develop 
guidelines  for  an  appropriate  discipli- 
nary program  that  matches  punish- 
ment to  crime;  to  outline  a continuum 
of  services  for  seriously  disruptive 
youth  in  conjunction  with  the  welfare 
agencies  and  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem; and,  finally,  to  spell  out  more 
clearly  those  things  that  schools  need 
to  do  to  develop  responsible  behavior 
in  all  our  youth. 

I have  briefly  outlined  what  I believe 
are  three  of  the  major  challenges  our 
schools  must  answer  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a changing  society.  It  is 
important  that  public  discussion  of 
tliese  problems  and  other  matters  of 
purpose  go  forward  in  tandem  with 
the  debate  over  school  finance.  Only 
when  we  have  a firmer  idea  of  what 
we  really  want  public  education  to  do 
can  we  realistically  deal  with  the 
question  of  how  much  we  want  to  pay 
for  it. 


The  debate  over  school  finance  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Manchester  is  ex- 
plored in  the  following  article  by 
Richard  Willey.  Mr.  Willey  is  a 
budget  anaiyst  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  profes- 
sional staff. 


SCHOOL 

FINANCE 

by  Richard  E.  Willey 


Recent  dramatic  increases  in  prop- 
erty taxes  have  brought  to  a head  an 
issue  that  will  plague  government 
leaders  and  demand  their  heightened 
attention  over  the  next  few  months. 
That  issue  is  school  finance.  The  505 
school  districts  throughout  the  state 
together  will  spend  approximately 
$3,600,000,000  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  this  year. 


While  most  individuals  are  raising 
such  questions  as;  “How  much 
money  is  necessary  to  provide  a good 
education?  How  much  can  be  af- 
forded? What  taxes  at  which  levels  of 
government  are  going  to  be  im- 
posed?’’, they  do  not  have  a thorough 
understanding  of  how  Pennsylvania’s 
school  systems  are  financed. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  SUBSIDY 
SYSTEM 

The  basis  for  public  support  of  educa- 
tion rests  with  the  1 834  version  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  which 
read:  “The  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  public  education  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.”  At 
that  time,  two  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  and  was 
distributed  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the 
county.  This  method  of  distribution 
continued  for  the  next  sixty-three 
years.  In  1897,  the  Legislature,  rec- 
ognizing that  educational  costs  were 
related  to  the  number  of  pupils  and 
the  number  of  teachers,  changed  the 
basis  of  distribution  of  state  aid  so 
that  1/3  was  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren ages  six  to  sixteen,  1/3  for  the 
number  of  taxable  inhabitants  of  each 
county,  and  1/3  for  the  number  of 
teachers. 

By  the  1920’s  school  finance  was 
being  affected  by  political,  social,  and 
economic  changes,  as  the  country 
evolved  from  a rural  to  an  urban  and 
suburban  culture.  These  changes 
stimulated  the  concern  that  local 
taxes  provide  a major  level  of  support 
for  public  education,  so  that  local  con- 
trol could  be  maintained,  and  that 
state  aid  should  be  used  to  equalize 
tax  burdens  throughout  the  state. 

Equalization  of  tax  burdens  be- 
came firmly  entrenched  in  state  aid  to 
public  education  in  1945,  when  mar- 


ket values  were  computed  into  the 
basic  education  subsidy  formula  as  e 
measure  of  a school  district’s  level  o\ 
ability  to  pay  for  educational  costs. 
This  formula  lasted  until  1 965,  wher' 
the  present  subsidy  formula  wa^ 
agreed  upon. 

The  present  subsidy  formula  was 
designed  to  represent  two  overriding 
principles  of  school  finance  that  de- 
veloped over  the  years:  (1 ) the  school 
districts  and  the  state  should  share 
public  education  costs  equally,  anc 
(2)  the  state’s  share  should  attempt  to 
equalize  the  tax  burden  throughoul 
the  state. 

The  formula  contains  three  primary 
elements:  (1)  an  aid  ratio,  which  ex- 
presses a school  district’s  wealth  in 
terms  of  its  property  value  as  com- 
pared to  the  state’s  average  property 
values  per  school  district.  If  the 
district’s  tax  base  per  student  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  state  average, 
its  aid  ratio  is  .5  and  it  will  get  a state 
share  of  50  percent  of  its  costs  per 
student.  If  its  base  is  less  than  aver- 
age, its  aid  ratio  and  state  support  arei 
higher.  If  its  base  is  more,  its  support 
is  lower.  In  this  case,  a district’s 
measure  of  wealth  is  based  simply^ 
upon  its  real  estate  tax  base.  (2)  A 
cost  per  student  is  determined  at  the 
school  district  level.  While  a district 
may  spend  more,  the  state  will  not 
share  in  any  costs  per  student  that  go 
beyond  $750.  This  ceiling  figure  has 
been  adjusted  upward,  periodically, 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  combination  of  these  two  fac- 
tors represents  the  equalization  of  tax 
burdens.  For  example  see  below: 


State 

Cost/ 

Subsidy/ 

Aid  Ratio 

X 

Student 

= Student 

Poor  District 

.8 

X 

$750 

$600 

Average  District 

.5 

X 

$750 

$375 

Rich  District 

.25 

X 

$750 

$187 

The  third  element  of  the  formal  is  enrollment.  Using  the  above  amounts,  the 

complete  formula  would  yield  the  following  state  subsidies. 

assuming  an  enroll- 

ment  of  3,000: 

State 

Total 

Subsidy/ 

State 

Student 

X 

Enrollmeni 

= Subsidy 

Poor  District 

$600 

X 

3,000 

= $1,800,000 

Average  District 

$375 

X 

3,000 

= $1,125,000 

Rich  District 

$187 

X 

3,000 

- $ 561,000 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM 

here  are  inherent  problems  with  the 
iresent  subsidy  system,  however, 
•irst,  the  current  system  does  not  ac- 
ount  for  local  tax  effort.  A school  dis- 
rict  with  a wealthy  real  estate  tax 
tase  can  gain  sufficient  revenue  with 
elatively  low  taxes.  On  the  other 
tand,  poorer  districts  must  impose 
ligher  taxes  to  gain  the  same  amount 
)f  revenue,  yet  these  efforts  are  not 
aken  into  consideration. 

This  is  the  main  cause  for  the  sec- 
)nd  problem,  which  is  the  great  dif- 
erence  in  the  amount  that  school  dis- 
ricts  spend  for  education  per  student, 
hus  distorting  equal  opportunity  for 
jducation. 

The  real  estate  tax  base  itself  is 
mother  major  problem.  Analysis 
jione  for  the  Governor’s  proposed 
i'Jational  Education  Trust  Fund  shows 
ihat,  first,  property  tax  yields  grow 
yery  slowly,  which  means  that  the  tax 
iates  must  constantly  be  raised;  and, 
i>econd,  as  the  graph  below  indicates, 
i)roperty  taxes  place  a greater  burden 
Sn  families  with  lower  income.  That  is, 
}he  lower  the  family  income,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  income 
bonsumed  by  the  property  tax. 


ALTERNATIVES 

Alternatives  to  the  present  system  of 
school  finance  have  been  proposed 
which  would  address  these  and  other 
problems. 

The  alternative  which  will  probably 
receive  the  most  consideration  during 
the  coming  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  a proposal  set  forth  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education.  This  proposal  would  not 
reform  school  finance  but  would  sim- 
ply change  the  method  of  calculating 
the  state  Basic  Education  Subsidy.  It 
has  been  labeled  the  “Guaranteed 
Yield  System”  since  it  guarantees  an 
equal  tax  base  for  each  school  district 
regardless  of  a particular  district’s 
real  estate  market  value.  Included  for 
the  first  time  as  a major  factor  in  cal- 
culating the  local  tax  base  for  school 
purposes  is  personal  income  tax. 

Essentially,  the  state  would 
guarantee  a tax  base  of,  for  example, 
$40,000  for  each  student  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  means  that 
each  mill  of  local  tax  would  yield  a 
guaranteed  $40  per  student  in  com- 
bined state  and  local  funds.  The  state 
share  would  be  determined  by  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  each  mill  would 


yield  at  the  local  level.  If  the  guaran- 
tee were  $40  per  mill  per  student  and 
one  mill  of  tax  at  a particular  school 
district  (because  of  the  local  tax  base) 
only  yielded  $25,  the  state  share 
would  be  $15  per  student  for  that 
school  district. 

It  is  felt  that  this  plan  is  more  equit- 
able because  it  rewards  districts  for 
their  tax  effort,  and  it  also  includes 
income  tax  as  a measure  of  the  tax 
base.* 

Two  other  alternatives  that  have 
been  proposed  for  a number  of  years 
would  revamp  school  finance  in  total. 
The  first,  the  National  Education 
Trust  Fund,  would  consider  educa- 
tion as  a long  term  investment.  An 
initial  investment  would  be  made  into 
a trust  fund  which  would  then  become 
self-sustaining  by  placing  a tax  on 
each  individual  leaving  the  education 
system.  The  amount  of  the  tax  would 
depend  upon  the  number  of  years  a 
student  spent  in  school. 

This  plan,  of  course,  would  only  be 
workable  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
cause of  the  initial  investment  needed 
and  because  of  the  mobility  of  indi- 
viduals after  they  leave  the  educa- 
tional systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  other  plan  is  what  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Voucher 
System.  This  plan,  as  it  has  been 
popularly  conceived,  would  have  the 
state  assume  full  financing  responsi- 
bility. Parents  would  receive  a state 
educational  voucher  for  each  child, 
which  they  would  then  use  to  pur- 
chase schooling  at  institutions  of  their 
choice.  The  presumption  behind  this 
plan  is  that  the  vouchers  would  in- 
crease competition  between  schools 
and  thereby  increase  the  quality  of 
education  while  also  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  education. 

Regardless  of  which  plan  is 
adopted  for  financing  education,  or 
which  level  of  government  will  as- 
sume this  financial  responsibility, 
taxpayers  will  ultimately  pay  for  the 
educational  costs.  Since  only  the  vot- 
ers of  the  local  school  districts  can 


*For  a fuller  explanation  of  the  PDE  subsidy 
proposal,  write  to:  HOW  SHOULD  WE  PAY 
FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS?,  do  William  Ruffin, 
Editor,  Pennsylvania  Education,  Box  91 1 , Har- 
risburg, PA  17126. 
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Source:  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Financing  Schools  and  Property  Tax 
Relief  — A State  Responsibility,  1 973. 


effectively  control  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, they  must  be  aware  of  one  over- 
riding issue,  illustrated  by  the  adja- 
cent graph,  that  they  will  be  paying 
increasing  amounts  in  the  future  for 
substantially  fewer  numbers  of  stu- 
dents. 
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In  the  months  ahead,  Penn- 
sylvania’s General  Assembly  will 
also  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
our  educational  system  should  be 
organized,  in  particular  with  revi- 
sion of  the  state’s  mammoth 
school  code.  In  the  following  arti- 
cle, Dr.  Frank  Lutz  outlines  the 
overall  structure  of  school  gover- 
nance and  identifies  opportunities 
for  citizen  involvement  in  influenc- 
ing educational  policy.  Dr.  Lutz  is 
professor  of  education  in  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
College  of  Education. 
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THE 
POLITICS 
OF  PUBLIC 
INFLUENCE 
ON  EDUCATION 
POLICY  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
A BRIEF 
OVERVIEW 

by  Frank  W.  Lutz 


THE  LEGAL 
STRUCTURE  OF 
EDUCATION 
GOVERNANCE 

Federal 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
fails  to  directly  address  education 
and,  subsequently,  the  tenth 
amendment  places  the  responsibility 
for  public  education  clearly  within  the 
pun/iew  of  state  government.  The  ex- 
istence and  intent  of  the 
Constitution’s  “general  welfare” 
clause,  however,  just  as  clearly  direct 
the  Federal  government  toward  con- 


cern for  and  pursuit  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  its  citizens. 
Toward  such  an  effort.  Federal  ad- 
ministrative units  (such  as  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education)  and  legislation 
(such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act)  affect  public 
education  which  is  governed  within  a 
system  of  state-enacted  laws. 

State  , 

Every  state  constitution  provides,  in’ 
some  fashion,  for  a state  system  of. 
public  education.  Usually,  certainly  in  ’ 
Pennsylvania,  the  state  education 
code  (the  cumulative  body  of  statefj 
laws  governing  and  establishing  pub-l! 
lie  education)  provides  for  the  estab-  # 
lishment  of  local  public  school  dis-j 


tricts  governed  by  a locally  elected 
school  board.  Technically,  members 
of  these  boards  are  officers  of  the 
state.  Usually,  a state  department  of 
public  education  is  established  and 
operates  administratively  to  assure 
the  compliance  of  local  districts  with 
the  general  guidelines  set  by  the  state 
code. 

The  education  code  in  Pennsyl- 
vania establishes  a state  board  of 
education  and  a secretary  of  educa- 
tion (appointed  by  the  governor  to 
serve  on  his  cabinet).  The  secretary 
serves  as  administrative  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Educa- 
tion (PDE),  the  administrative  arm  of 
state  control  of  public  education.  PDE 
makes  recommendations  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  carries  out  its 
mandates  as  well  as  those  imposed 
by  the  state  code.  PDE  also  carries 
out  clerical  functions  such  as  record 
keeping  (i.e.,  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance)  and  administrative  func- 
tions (i.e.,  the  distribution  of  state 
funds  to  local  districts  as  directed  by 
the  code). 

Local 

All  but  one  school  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia)  are  governed  by 
nine-person,  elected  school  boards. 
These  persons  are  elected  in  general 
“off-year  elections”  and  run  on  either 
Republican  or  Democratic  tickets,  al- 
though it  is  possible  for  school  board 
candidates  to  cross  file.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  board  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  All  local  school  boards  oper- 
ate in  both  legislative  and  judicial  mat- 
ters of  local  school  policy.  They  have 
considerable  latitude,  but  must  act 
within  the  perimeters  set  by  the  state 
code  and  the  directives  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

They  appoint  professional  and 
nonprofessional  staff,  set  discipline 
policy,  approve  a wide  range  of  cur- 
riculums  specific  to  their  particular 
district,  set  the  local  tax  rate,  allocate 
resources,  approve  contracts,  and 
even  appoint  members  to  fill  unfilled 
positions  on  their  own  board.  They 
are  the  court  of  first  resort  when  per- 
sons feel  they  have  been  inequitably 
treated  in  the  local  schools  (a  court 
will  not  usually  hear  a case  unless  the 
local  board  has  had  a chance  to  pro- 
vide the  sought-after  redress),  and 
often  the  court  of  last  resort  (the 
courts  are  loath  to  reverse  a local 
school  board  regarding  educational 


matters  unless  state  or  Federal  law 
has  been  violated). 


THE  POLITICAL  PRO- 
CESS OF  PUBLIC 
POLICY  IN  EDUCATION 

state 

The  state  legislature  in  Pennsylvania 
has  generally  treated  education  legis- 
lation as  a nonpartisan  issue.  In  order 
for  an  education  bill  to  be  passed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly, 
it  generally  must:  (1 ) be  supported  by 
both  parties,  (2)  be  noncontroversial 
to  most  local  constituencies,  (3)  pro- 
vide something  for  every  consti- 
tuency, and  (4)  be  lobbied  by  well- 
informed  and  regarded  lobbies.  Such 
lobbies  include  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Board  Association  (PSBA), 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
School  Administrators  (PASA), 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  (PARC),  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  As- 
sociation (PSEA).  Presently,  PSEA  is 
clearly  the  most  powerful  education 
lobby  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  parent  or- 
ganization, the  National  Education 
Association  (NEA),  is,  along  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFT),  the  strongest  national  educa- 
tion lobby. 

Local 

Although  conducted  in  general  elec- 
tions, the  election  to  school  board  of- 
fice is  little  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  school  board  members  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  most  often  swept  in  with 
the  party  ticket  elected.  School  board 
elections  are  usually  not  issue- 
oriented,  and  most  often,  although 
not  always,  the  party  affiliation  plays 
little  or  no  role  in  school  board  voting 
patterns  or  decisions  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

For  the  most  part,  school  boards 
form  a consensus  about  issues,  re- 
gardless of  party  composition.  This  is 
generally  accomplished  through  pri- 
vate and  informal  communication. 
School  board  members  think  of 
themselves  as  trustees  for  the  people 
and  not  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  reason,  they  often  at- 
tempt to  avoid  public  influence.  Al- 
though constrained  by  state  man- 
dates and  teacher  union  power, 
Pennsylvania’s  505  school  boards. 


along  with  the  administrators  and 
teachers  they  appoint,  effectively  es- 
tablish and  control  the  public  educa- 
tion offered  in  each  local  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  Individual  School 

To  some  extent  each  school  operates 
as  a separate  organization  with  its 
own  power  structure  and  informal  in- 
fluences. In  this  regard,  it  is  possible 
to  discuss  the  informal  politics  of  the 
local  school.  Major  influence  groups 
include  the  local  teachers’  associa- 
tion and  local  school  representatives, 
the  parent  association,  the  administ- 
ration, and  certain  faculty.  Local 
schools  are  “satisfiers.”  They  want  to 
satisfy  individual  parents,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  disrupt  the  organization  or 
threaten  the  power  structure. 


THE  PROCESS 
OF  PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION 

state  Influence 

The  most  effective  influence  on  state 
legislative  policy  in  education  will  be 
nonpartisan  and  directed  through  a 
strong,  well-informed,  and  effective 
state  lobby.  Such  efforts  should  ap- 
peal to  the  “general  good”  and  be 
directed  toward  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties (possibly  members  of  the  educa- 
tion committees  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature).  Individual  contacts  with 
local  legislators  from  the  citizen’s  dis- 
trict about  proposed  legislation  are,  if 
received  in  sufficient  number,  likely  to 
be  effective  in  influencing  the  indi- 
vidual legislator’s  position  on  that  bill. 
If  there  is  sufficient  opposition,  the  bill 
will  likely  not  come  to  a floor  vote  but 
will  die  in  the  committee.  Education 
bills  are  not  usually  defeated  on  the 
floor. 

The  Local  Board 

It  is  difficult  for  local  groups  or  indi- 
viduals to  influence  the  local  board 


regarding  education  policy.  Often,  the 
board  forms  an  alliance  with  its 
superintendent  of  schools  and  views 
itself  as  separate  from  and,  unfortu- 
nately, often  opposed  to  an  “unin- 
formed, self-seeking”  public  attempt- 
ing to  influence  them. 

Board  members  who  fail  to  strive 
for  consensus,  vote  separate  from 
the  majority,  and/or  appear  to  repre- 
sent a particular  public  viewpoint  are 
thought  of  as  ward  politicians  and  not 
serving  in  the  best  traditions  of  school 
boards  or  in  the  best  interest  of  quality 
education.  While  this  is  not  necessar- 
ily true,  it  does  operate  in  that  fashion, 
making  public  access  and  influence 
difficult  in  local  education  public  poli- 
cy. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  influence  a 
local  school  board,  it  is  possible  for  a 
group  of  interested  citizens  to  recruit, 
support,  and  elect  a person  to  the 
board  who  is  sympathetic  to  their  pos- 
ition. Such  participation  in  local  edu- 
cation policy-making  has  been  called 
the  “Dissatisfaction  Theory”  of  the 
politics  of  education,  for  it  is  usually 
only  effective  after  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction is  generated  within  the 
citizenry. 

Other  methods  of  participation  in- 
clude attempts  at  decentralization  of 
the  local  district  and  community- 
controlled  schools.  On  occasion, 
either  of  these  methods  have  been 
effective,  but  they  require  prior  influ- 
ence and  structural  changes  in  the 
decision-making  of  the  local  school 
district  and,  sometimes,  in  the  state 
code.  In  addition,  both  of  these 
changes  may  restrict  even  further  the 
options  a local  principal  may  have  in 
responding  to  individual  parent  influ- 
ence. 

The  Individual  School 

Like  school  board  members,  most 
administrators  see  themselves  as 
trustees  rather  than  representatives 
of  the  parents.  These  administrators 
will  often  listen  to  parent  requests  but 
act  on  their  on  best  judgment.  Some 


few  administrators  view  themselves 
as  representatives  of  parents  and 
work  hard  to  provide  whatever  the 
community  desires  — sometimes  at 
the  peril  of  their  jobs  and  occasionally 
at  the  cost  of  quality  education.  | 
Others  alternate  between  the  two  | 
styles,  providing  as  much  of  what  the  \ 
community  desires  as  is  possible  \ 
within  the  structure,  but  mediated  by  | 
sound  professional  judgment  and 
political  feasibility. 

Most  parents  can  find  a warm  and 
cordial  welcome  and  a patient  ear  at 
the  school  their  children  are  attend- 
ing. Sometimes  the  demands,  al- 
though courteously  listened  to,  are 
not  effectively  met,  but  almost  always 
some  attempt  will  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a response  that  will  quiet  the 
parent  if  not  actually  change  their 
child’s  educational  opportunity.  If 
there  is  a lack  of  effective  response,  it 
is  probably  because  that  response  is 
impossible  without  threatening  the 
bureaucracy  or  challenging  the 
power  holders. 

Parent  organizations  are  most 
often  administrative  support  groups, 
but  can  be,  under  certain  conditions, 
effective  change  agents  in  local  edu- 
cation policy.  One  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  effective  influence  by  a 
parent  organization  is  a leadership 
that  wants  the  organization  to  be  an 
effective  influence  in  local  district  or 
school  policy.  Administrators  often  ef- 
fectively co-opt  and  direct  parent 
groups  instead  of  being  influenced  by 
them.  Finally,  as  specified  above,  in- 
dividual parents,  particularly  those 
who  are  well-informed  about  educa- 
tion and  willing  to  spend  considerable 
time,  may  influence  aspects  of  their 
own  child’s  educational  experience. 

In  such  a process,  public  policy  in 
education  is  influenced,  formulated, 
and  enacted.  Armed  with  this  brief 
description,  the  average  citizen  may 
be  better  able  to  participate  in  that 
process. 


Will  the 
Real  America 
Please  Stand  Up! 


THE 

NEW 

INDIANS 


I 


i 


Ben  J.  Wattenberg  is  tired  of  everybody 
bad-mouthing  America.  Now  he  has  a TV  series 
to  say  so. 

Wattenberg,  author  of  The  Rea!  America  and 
co-author  of  The  Rea!  Majority,  is  host  of 
WGBH/Boston’s  In  Search  of  the  Real  America, 
a six-part  monthly  public  affairs  series 
premiering  Tuesday,  February  15.  (Check  local 
listings.) 

Wattenberg  challenges  the  past  decade’s 
“chorus  of  failure  and  guilt.”  He  asks,  “How 
can  a nation  that  believes  it  hasn’t  done 
anything  right  or  bold  or  creative  in  the  recent 
past  do  anything  right  or  bold  or  creative  in  the 
immediate  future?” 

In  the  first  program,  “There’s  No  Business 
Like  Big  Business,”  Wattenberg  argues  that  “the 
American  corporation  provides  more  people 
with  more  necessities  and  luxuries  than  any 
system  the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Guests  like 
Irving  Kristol,  editor.  The  Public  Interest; 
James  Michaels,  editor,  Forbes;  and  Colman 
Mockler,  president  of  the  Gillette  Company, 
agree.  Guest  critic  is  John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

“Pig  of  the  World,”  the  second  program, 
disputes  the  charge  that  America’s  hunger  for 
world  resources  exploits  third  world  nations. 
“Worker’s  Lib,”  program  three,  challenges  the 
assumption  that  work  in  this  country  is  boring, 
servile  and  meaningless. 


Future  programs  on  In  Search  of  the  Real 
America  deal  with  recent  progress  made  by 
black  Americans  and  the  principles  underlying 
American  foreign  and  defense  policy. 


Ben  J.  Wattenberg  is  tired  of  everybody  bad-mouthing 
America.  Now  he  has  a chance  to  say  so  as  host  of  the 
new  series.  In  Search  of  the  Real  America.  (Photo 
courtesy  WGBH/Boston) 


Amid  the  destruction  and  despair  of  his 
people  a century  ago,  the  great  Oglala  Sioux 
holyman.  Black  Elk,  had  a vision.  The  fifth 
generation,  he  prophesied,  would  bring  back 
the  strength  and  the  pride  of  Indian  people. 


Actor  Robert  Redford  narrates  The  New  Indians,  a 
National  Geographic  special  introducing  American 
Indians  of  today  and  their  attempts  to  revive  an 
ancient  heritage  and  build  a new  future  for  their 
people.  (Photo  courtesy  Susanne  Anderson/NGS) 


It  is  now  the  era  of  the  fifth  generation,  and 
in  The  New  Indians,  the  third  of  a new  season 
of  National  Geographic  Specials,  an  attorney,  a 
rock  musician,  a tribal  chief,  and  a young 
education  counselor  revive  their  ancient 
heritage  and  look  forward  to  an  exciting  future. 

Narrated  by  Robert  Redford  and  hosted  by 
E.  G.  Marshall,  The  New  Indians  airs  over  PBS 
on  Tuesday,  February  15  (check  local  listings). 
The  one-hour  special  features  a visit  with  the 
Kwakiutl  tribe  in  British  Columbia:  their 
ancient  tradition  of  the  potlatch  give-away 
ceremony,  totem  carving,  and  ceremonial 
dancing;  the  Navajo  tribe  which  is  now 
beginning  to  use  legal  channels  to  protect  its 
lands  from  strip-mining;  and  the  Miccosukee 
tribe  of  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  first  tribe  to 
achieve  total  self-government. 

The  documentary  also  examines  the 
migration  of  Indians  to  the  cities  and  the  many 
who,  because  they  lack  training  or  skills, 
become  disillusioned  victims  of  poverty  and 
alcoholism.  Now,  Indian  education  centers  urge 
the  drop-outs  to  go  back  to  their  studies  and 
are  helping  the  young  find  strength  and  pride  in 
their  past. 

Finally,  The  New  Indians  visits  the  Indian 
Ecumenical  Conference,  an  intertribal  meeting 
of  Indian  nations.  For  many  of  today’s  city 
Indians,  the  conference  offers  their  first 
experience  of  Indian  heritage,  complete  with 
traditional  tepees,  music,  dances,  ceremonies, 
and  powwows. 

The  New  Indians  is  produced  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society  and 
WQED/Pittsburgh. 


TWO  STONES:  Viewers  of  Documentary  Showcase  this 

month  will  have  the  chance  to  see  a remarkable 
A Remarkable  film  about  handicapped  people  by 
Look  at  the  WIIF/Hershey  producer  Fritz  Williams.  TWO 

STONES,  which  airs  Friday,  February  11,*  is 
an  hour-long  study  of  both  the  usefulness  and 
vulnerability  of  disabled  people. 

Unsentimental  and  void  of  editorializing,  the 
film  allows  handicapped  people  to  speak  for 
themselves  through  their  own  lives  and  in  their 
own  words.  To  select  three  or  four  open  and 
articulate  participants  representing  a wide  range 
of  handicaps,  Williams  interviewed  more  than 
70  persons  in  five  northeastern  states.  It  was  a 
long,  painstaking  process.  A three-person  film 
team  followed  the  people  selected  for  the  film 
through  their  daily  routines  at  home,  in  the 
community,  and  on  the  job  and  worked  in  the 
context  of  a personal  relationship  with  them. 

TWO  STONES  is  intentionally  open-ended 
and  ambiguous.  Those  who  are  looking  for  an 


Handicapped 


emotional  excursion  designed  to  evoke! 
sympathy  will  be  disappointed.  The  film  I 
introduces  handicapped  people  who  are  1 
competent  in  their  work,  but  does  not  cover  up  1 
the  risk  involved  in  hiring  at  least  some  of 
them. 

TWO  STONES  shows  that  the  disabled  need 
assistance  from  other  people,  but  not  in  forms 
which  override  their  determination  to  be  as 
independent  and  self-reliant  as  possible.  It 
reveals  that  they  are  capable  of  great  honesty 
and  insight  into  themselves  and  that  they  also 
are  vulnerable  to  self-delusion.  In  other  words, 
it  is  an  encounter  with  real  people,  a slice  of 
life. 

The  film  was  a winner  of  a “Silver  Plaque” 
at  the  Eleventh  Chicago  International  Film 
Festival.  Production  was  made  possible  by  a 
grant  from  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

*Check  your  local  listings. 


Rick  Cockburn,  a schizophrenic  alcoholic,  loses  his  iob  and  must  take  a new,  painful  look  at  what  employment 
means  to  his  survival  and  self  esteem.  Rick's  story  is  one  of  three  in  "TWO  STONES,"  an  hour-long  documentary 
about  both  the  usefulness  and  vulnerability  of  handicapped  people  on  Documentary  Showcase.  (Photo  courtesy 
WITF/Hershey) 
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;CENES  FROM 
A MARRIAGE 
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In  the  spring  of  1973,  Swedish  television 
broadcast  a sophisitcated,  passionate  and 
brilliantly  performed  study  of  marriage  and 
interpersonal  relationships  entitled,  SCENES 
FROM  A MARRIAGE.  Written  and  directed  by 
Ingmar  Bergman,  it  was  filmed  by  his  favorite 
cameraman,  Sven  Nykvist.  The  six,  fifty-minute 
segments  ran  on  successive  Wednesday  evenings, 
and  they  virtually  paralyzed  all  other  aspects  of 
life  in  Sweden.  Streets  were  empty  by  show 
time,  meals  were  scheduled  around  the 
program,  marriage  counselors  were  besieged, 
new  divorce  laws  were  passed  in  Parliament, 
and  Ingmar  Bergman,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  to  change  his  phone  number  to  avoid 
people  calling  him  to  seek  his  marital  advice. 

Now,  Ingmar  Bergman’s  original,  six-part 
series,  SCENES  FROM  A MARRIAGE,  as  he 
first  conceived  it  for  Swedish  TV,  will  have  its 


American  premiere  on  Wednesday,  March  9 
(check  local  listings).  Presented  by  WNET/New 
York,  the  series  is  hosted  by  Liv  Ullman. 

Liv  Ullman  and  Erland  Josephson  star  as 
Marianne  and  Johan,  the  couple  whose  marriage 
is  under  examination,  and  Bibi  Andersson  and 
Jan  Malmsjo  are  their  friends.  The  six  episodes 
follow  the  marriage  over  a ten-year  period  from 
placid  innocence  to  confrontation,  seduction, 
divorce  and  semi-reunion. 

SCENES  FROM  A MARRIAGE  is  ostensibly 
about  a ruptured  union,  but  what  it  really  deals 
with  is  how  relationships  manage  to  survive  the 
institutions  which  limit  them.  It  explores  the 
meaning  of  love,  freedom  and  self-assertion  in  a 
modern  society,  as  experienced  through  the 
dissection  of  one  specific  marriage  which  could 
not  sustain  itself. 


Liv  Ullman  and  Erland  Josephson  as  Marianne  and  Johan,  the  couple  whose  marriage  is  under  examination  in 
Ingmar  Bergman's  six-part  series.  Scenes  from  a Marriage.  (Photo  courtesy  WNET/New  York) 


\ HOTLINE  TO 
THE  CAPITOL 


Public  TV  viewers  will  be  able  to  give  their 
legislators  an  earful-and  get  some  answers  in 
response-on  Pennsylvania  Hotline,  PPTN’s 
hour-long  live,  phone-in  session  with  leaders  of 
the  State  legislature. 

Pennsylvania  Hotline  will  give 
Pennsylvanians  a chance  to  pose  their  questions 
directly  to  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Pennsylvania  budget  is 
expected  to  be  a main  item  of  interest  on  the 
program. 

The  program  airs  statewide,  simultaneously. 


DOCv.;, 


LIB 


on  Tuesday,  March  2 from  10:00  to  11:00  pm. 
Viewers  are  invited  to  call  collect  on  the 

“hotline”  number,  717/534-251  1 during  the 
broadcast. 

Host  for  the  special  is  John  Roberts. 

Scheduled  guests  include  Senator  Thomas  M. 
Nolan,  Senate  Majority  Leader;  Senator  Henry 
G.  Hager,  Senate  Minority  Leader; 

Representative  K.  Leroy  Irvis,  House  Majority 
Leader;  and  Representative  Robert  Butera, 

House  Minority  Leader. 


FESTIVAL  77,  public  TV’s  third  annual 
nationally  coordinated  fund-raising  and  public 
awareness  campaign,  gets  underway  this  month 
beginning  Sunday,  March  6 and  continuing 
through  March  20  (check  local  listings  for  dates 
in  your  area). 

Actor-comedian  Flip  Wilson  will  serve  as 
host  and  official  spokesperson  for  FESTIVAL 
77.  During  the  two-week  video  event, 
participating  stations  will  supplement  their 
regular  programming  schedules  with  nearly  a 
dozen  dramatic  programs,  music  and  comedy 
specials,  concerts  and  sports  and  news 
documentaries.  The  programs,  produced  in  the 
U.S.  and,  abroad,  have  been  acquired 
specifically  for  FESTIVAL  77. 

Part  of  a major  public  TV  effort  inaugurated 
in  1975,  the  FESTIVAL’S  help  increase  the 
level  of  non-federal  financial  support  to  the 
medium.  The  increase  is  important  in  light  of 
the  recently  enacted  long-range  Public  TV 
Funding  Act  in  which  public  TV  is  required  to 
match  every  $1  allocated  by  the  federal 
government  with  $2.50  acquired  from  other 
sources.  As  a showcase  for  superior  quality 
programs,  the  FESTIVAL’S  also  help  educate 
the  general  public  about  the  purpose,  nature 
and  needs  of  public  TV  and,  thus,  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  medium. 

Some  of  the  special  acquisitions  include: 


Andersonville  Trial,  the  courtroom  drama 

about  the  confederate  officer  who  ran  the 
notorious  prisoner  of  war  camp  that  caused  the 
death  of  over  1 4,000  prisoners. 


Asmat--The  Cannibal  Craftsmen  of  New 
Guinea,  a documentary  on  the  recently 
discovered  cannibal  tribe  which  still  lives  a 
Stone  Age  existence  in  the  jungles  of  New 
Guinea.  They  were  the  last  people  to  see 
Michael  Rockefeller  before  his  mysterious 
disappearance  in  1961. 


The  Epic  That  Never  Was,  a one-hour 
documentary  of  a motion  picture  that  never 
was  finished,  “1,  Claudius”  (1937),  which 
starred  Charles  Laughton  and  Merle  Oberon. 
The  film  provides  a posthumous  confrontation 
between  a dictatorial  director,  Josef  von 
Sternberg,  and  an  anarchic  actor,  Charles 
Laughton. 

Blithe  Spirit,  the  1945  film  version  of  Noel 
Coward’s  classic  stage  comedy.  Rex  Flarrison 
stars  as  the  novelist  who  finds  his  second 
marriage  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  his 
first  wife’s  ghost. 

Vienna  Philharmonic  New  Year’s  Concert, 
conducted  by  Willi  Boskovsky  and  taped  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Philharmonic’s  annual  New 
Year’s  concert  in  Vienna. 


Bar  Mitzvah  Boy,  a comedy  which  explores 
family  relationships  and  human  values  in  a 
story  about  one  young  boy’s  traumatic 
transition  from  childhood  to  manhood. 

The  Glory  of  Their  Times,  a documentary 
about  America’s  nation  pastime-baseball- 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  There’s  rare  newsreel  footage,  vintage 
photographs,  and  actual  taped  voices  of  many 
old-time  players. 


Rock  Follies,  five  episodes  which  bring  the 
light-hearted  30’s  musical  spirit  to  a 
contemporary  story  of  three  girls  trying  to 
achieve  stardom  as  a rock  singing  group. 

In  addition  to  special  acquisitions,  public  TV 
stations  will  also  plan  fund-raising  activities 
around  a number  of  important  programs  on 
their  regular  schedule.  They  include  segments 
from  Upstairs,  Downstairs;  Bergman’s  Scenes 
from  a Marriage;  the  Victorian  series.  The 
Pallisers;  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh;  and  the 
final  installment  of  ‘‘David  Copperfield”  in 
Once  Upon  A Classic.  There  will  also  be  feature 
films  from  the  Janus  collection;  a National 
Geographic  Special,  The  Volga;  and  a live 
performance  of  Puccini’s  masterpiece  opera.  La 
Boheme. 


THE  VOLGA 


I 

INTRODUCING 
CYNTHIA  JO 
RICH 


It  is  often  said  the  Volga  flows  in  the  heart 
of  every  Russian.  The  river  is  rich  in  Russian 
history,  and  in  Russian  blood.  During  World 
War  II,  Russians  fought  bitterly  along  the  river. 


Goose  stepping  soldiers  guard  the  memorial  on 
Mamyev  Hill  in  Volgograd  where  each  year  millions 
come  to  honor  Russia's  war  dead  in  The  Volga.  (Photo 
courtesy  Jonathan  Wright/NGS) 


Through  the  fall  and  winter  of  1942-43,  the 
Soyiet  Army  halted  the  Nazi  forces  at 
Stalingrad-one  of  the  most  ferocious,  costly, 
and  decisiye  battles  of  the  war.  Stalingrad, 
totally  destroyed  in  the  battle,  was  rebuilt  and 
was  later  renamed  Volgograd. 

Accompanied  everywhere  by  television 
officials  from  Novosti,  the  Soviet  news  agency. 
National  Geographic  cameras  travelled  aboard 
the  “Lenin,”  flagship  of  the  Volga  cruise  fleet, 
to  film  a documentary  of  life  along  the  mighty 
river  that  travels  through  the  heart  of  Russia. 
The  Soviet  government  gave  the  Society  rare 
permission  to  film  this  season’s  fourth  National 
Geographic  Special,  THE  VOLGA,  scheduled  to 
air  over  PBS  Tuesday,  March  8 (check  local 
listings). 

Narrated  by  Jack  Balance,  and  co-produced 
by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  THE  VOLGA  begins  its 
journey  in  Volgograd  with  Ivan  Musatov  as  he 
tours  the  streets  he  defended  as  a soldier  in  the 
Soviet  Army.  From  here,  we  travel  on  to 
Marilugovaya,  a riverside  village  of  a Soviet 
state  farm;  then  to  Astrakhan  and  a floating 
caviar  factory;  and  finally  to  Togliatti,  site  of 
the  Volga  Automobile  Works  and  a wedding  of 
two  factory  workers. 

THE  VOLGA  was  written,  produced  and 
directed  by  Irwin  Rosten.  Rosten  produced 
THE  INCREDIBLE  MACHINE,  last  season’s 
premiere  special  which  re-airs  over  PBS  on 
Tuesday,  March  29. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS  PPTN’s 
statewide  public  affairs  series,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Cynthia  jo  Rich  to  its  staff 
of  news  reporters. 

Ms.  Rich  joins  reporters  Karen  Stone  and 
Dan  Testa  on  their  capitol  news  beat  through  a 
Minority  Training  Grant  awarded  to 
WQED-TV/Pittsburgh,  producing  station  for 
the  series.  The  grant  was  one  of  seventeen 
awarded  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  from  among  forty-five 
applications  submitted  by  forty  public 
broadcasting  stations  across  the  country. 

“We  are  pleased  that  CPB  can  provide 
support  for  such  qualified  trainees  as  Cynthia 
jo  Rich,”  said  CPB  President  Henry  Loomis. 
“We’re  especially  glad  she’ll  be  working  on  the 
highly  regarded  series,  THE  PEOPLE’S 
BUSINESS.  This  experience  with  a program 
which  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  is  just  what  we  are  looking  for  in  the 
minority  training  grant  program.” 

A news  reporter  since  1 970,  Cynthia  jo  Rich 
has  worked  as  -a  staff  writer  for  the 
Westchester-Rockland  Newspapers  of  White 
Plains,  New  York;  “The  Race  Relations 
Reporter”  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  and  “The 

Charlotte  Observer”  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  She  was  also  a specialist  in  minority 
recruiting  for  United  Press  International  and 
was  most  recently  a member  of  the  science  and 


technology  news  staff  of  Bell  Laboratories.  A 
graduate  of  the  Universidad  de  las  Americas  in 
Mexico  City,  Ms.  Rich  also  attended  Howard 
University  and  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  journalism.  Her  career  has 
included  coverage  of  politics  and  government 
on  the  state,  national  and  local  levels. 


STRIMEL 
HEADS  PPTN 
COMMITTEE 


George  H.  Strimel,  Jr.,  president  and  general  ■ 
manager  of  WVI A/Scranton,  has  been  elected^ 
chairman  of  PPTN’s  network  operations 
committee.  The  committee  is  comprised  of 
PPTN  station  managers  and  representatives  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education.  It 
advises  in  programming  and  technical  fields  and 
grants  and  other  funding. 

Strimel,  who  has  been  WVIA’s  station  i 
manager  since  it  went  on  the  air  10  years  ago,  ! 
has  degrees  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Indiana  University.  He  taught  TV  and  radio  at 
Indiana,  Bucknell,  New  York  University,  ' 
Wilkes-Barre  Penn  State  Campus  and  Marywood 
College.  He  holds  or  has  served  on  a number  of 
advisory  committees  for  PBS  in  Washington  and 
the  Eastern  Educational  Television  Network. 


SOLTI 

CONDUCTS 

WAGNER 


Maestro  Georg  Solti  and  'the  acclaimed 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  an 
all-Wagner  program,  entitled  Solti  Conducts 
Wagner,  over  PBS  on  Tuesday,  March  1 (check 
local  listings). 

This  rare  television  appearance  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  is  made  possible 
by  a grant  from  Kraft,  Inc.,  and  is  presented  on 
PBS  by  WTTW/Chicago. 

Taped  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago,  the 
concert  offers  spirited  interpretations  of 
Richard  Wagner’s  Overture  to  The  Flying 
Dutchman  and  to  Tannhauser;  Prelude  and 
Liebestod  from  Tristan  and  Isolde;  and  prelude 
to  Die  Meistersinger. 

The  featured  works  provide  television 
viewers  with  a sampling  of  Wagner’s  richly 
romantic  orchestral  music.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  is  considered  to  be  the  composer’s 
first  masterpiece.  Tannhauser  is  a later  and 
more  mature  work  that  already  points  to 
Wagner’s  great  music  dramas  to  come.  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  according  to  Solti,  is  “Wagner’s 
most  revolutionary  music  because  of  its  daring 
use  of  chromatic,  harmony  producing  music  of 
incredible  richness  and  poetry.  Concluding  the 
program  is  Wagner’s  famous  Prelude  to  Die 
Meistersinger,  a musical  tribute  to  the 
composer’s  great  idol,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 


The  year  1976  marked  the  Chicago 
Symphony’s  first  television  ventures  with  Sir 
George  Solti,  as  well  as  its  first  televised 
performances  since  1951. 


Sir  Georg  Solti,  world  famous  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  leads  a sampling  of  Wagner’s 
overtures  in  Solti  Conducts  Wagner.  (Photo  courtesy 
PBS) 
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THE  BEST  OF 
ERNIE  KOVACS 


■0 


During  television’s  golden  age  a 
cigar-chomping  comedian  named  Ernie  Kovacs 
introduced  a zany  brand  of  comedy  uniquely 
suited  to  the  small  screen. 

Abandoning  the  sketches  and  standup 
routines  that  evolved  from  vaudeville  and  radio, 
Kovacs  pioneered  a purely  visual  style  that 
became  the  archetype  for  later  TV  ventures 
into  offbeat  humor.  Both  Laugh-in  and  Monty 
Python’s  Flying  Circus  can  be  considered  direct 
descendents  of  Kovacs’  TV  techniques. 

The  Best  of  Ernie  Kovacs  now  comes  to 
public  television  in  a special  10-part  series 
beginning  April  1 2 over  PBS  (check  local  listing 
for  broadcast  time  in  your  area). 

Since  Kovacs’  untimely  death  in  1962,  most 
of  his  TV  material  has  been  withheld  from 
distribution.  Recently,  the  rights  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  best  work  were 
obtained  and  are  edited  into  this  series  of 
half-hour  programs. 

It  is  a kind  of  humor  that  is  madcap-a 
venture  into  the  incongruous  and  visually 
unexpected.  What  else  can  be  said,  for  example, 
about  something  like  Kovacs’  Nairobi  Trio. 
Reduced  to  its  basics  it  is  three  stringy-haired 
apes  in  greatcoats  and  derbies,  one  playing 
piano,  one  the  xylophone,  and  one  waving  a 
baton,  to  the  tune  of  a solfeggio.  At  the  end  of 


each  chorus,  the  ape  with  the  baton  gets  struck 
on  his  derby  by  the  xylophone  player. 

Kovacs  innovative  and  farout  techniques 
appealled  to  a surprisingly  large  and  loyal 
audience.  For  those  fans,  as  well  as  for  a whole 
new  generation  of  TV  viewers.  The  Best  of 
Ernie  Kovacs  promises  a nostalgic  belly  laugh. 


LITTLE  LORD 
FAUNTLEROY 


The  adventures  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (played  by 
Glenn  Anderson)  are  featured  this  month  on  public 
TV's  acclaimed  series  Once  Upon  A Classic.  (Photo 
courtesy  WQE D/Pittsburgh) 


His  curls  and  clothes  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word.  PBS  will  present  the 
celebrated  Victorian  hero  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  in  a 6-part  series  beginning 
Saturday,  April  2 on  WC)ED/Pittsburgh’s  family 
series.  Once  Upon  A Classic. 

Fauntleroy  is  actually  an  eleven-year-old  boy 
named  Cedric  Errol.  Cedric’s  father,  the 
youngest  son  of  an  English  lord,  has  been  dead 
for  several  years,  and  Cedric  lives  in  New  York 
with  his  American  mother,  who  is  as  charming 
and  beautiful  as  she  is  poor. 

When  Cedric  learns  that  his  grandfather,  the 
Earl  of  Dorincourt  has  named  him  his  heir,  he 
and  his  mother  moved  to  England  to  meet  the 
old  man  and  visit  the  ancestral  home  of  which 
Cedric  will  one  day  be  lord.  The  Earl’s  decision 
was  made  from  necessity  — all  other  offspring 
being  dead  — not  choice.  The  old  Earl  hates 
Americans  (He  never  did  recognize  his  son’s 
American  wife.)  and  only  Cedric’s 
extraordinary  charm  wins  him  over.  Just  as  a 
happy  ending  seems  imminent,  another 
claimant  to  the  title  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
appears  on  the  scene. 


THE  AMERICAN 
SHORT  STORY 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.  Sherwood  Anderson. 
Ernest  Hemingway.  Richard  Wright.  Ambrose 
Bierce.  Henry  James.  Stephen  Crane.  Flannery 
O’Connor.  John  Updike. 

Short  stories  on  film  by  each  of  these 
distinguished  American  writers  will  be 
presented  by  PBS  starting  April  5.  (Check  local 
listings  for  proper  day  and  time.)  The  series, 
The  American  Short  Story,  is  hosted  by  actress 
Colleen  Dewhurst,  and  will  be  presented  on 
PBS  by  the  South  Carolina  Educational 
Television  Network. 

The  nine  films,  ranging  in  length  from  28  to 
55  minutes,  are  not  merely  adaptations, 
treatments  or  interpretations  of  the  short 
stories,  according  to  Robert  Geller,  executive 
producer.  “Fidelity  to  the  authors  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  this  project,’’  Mr. 
Geller  said.  "Each  one  captured,  in  short  story 
form,  a group  of  unforgettably  real  characters, 
as  well  as  the  moods  and  values  of  a special 
time  and  place  in  American  culture.  We  devoted 
ourselves  to  capturing,  on  film,  their 
perceptions  and  styles  — and,  of  course,  the 
power  of  their  narrative.’’ 

This  month’s  films  include: 

* Bernice  Bobs  Her  Hair,  by  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  (April  5)  — This  story  from  the 
pre-flapper  era  was  directed  by  Joan  Micklin 
Silver,  who  also  wrote  the  teleplay.  It  was 
selected  as  one  of  four  American  films  screened 
at  last  year’s  New  York  Film  Festival. 

* I’m  a Fool,  by  Sherwood  Anderson  (April 
5)  — Noel  Black,  whose  earlier  work  includes 
the  film  “Pretty  Poison,”  directed  this  story  of 
a young  man’s  discovery  of  romance  on  the 
Ohio  racetrack  circuit  in  the  early  1900’s. 

* The  Displaced  Person,  by  Flannery 
O’Connor  (April  12)  — The  story  relates  what 
happens  when  a Polish  refugee  is  brought  with 
his  family  to  work  on  a Georgia  farm  in  the 
1940’s,  causing  total  disruption  to  those  who 
have  survived  for  most  of  their  lives  in  this 
microcosm  of  society. 


* Soldier’s  Home,  by  Ernest  Hemingway  j 
(April  26)  — This  unusual  Hemingway  storyj 
deals  with  a soldier  who  has  returned  home  aM 
year  after  the  end  of  World  War  I and  now 
struggles  with  a pervasive  sense  of  alienation 
from  his  town,  neighbors  and  family. 

* Almos’  a Man,  by  Richard  Wright  (April 
26)  — LeVar  Burton,  cast  in  a major  role  in 
“Roots,”  is  featured.  The  story  concerns  a 
black,  teenage,  farm  worker.  His  protective 
parents,  his  longing  for  a gun,  and  the  mule  that 
pulls  his  plow  are  all  involved  in  his  dramatic 
passage  to  manhood. 


LeVar  Burton  is  featured  as  the  teenage  farmworker  in 
Richard  Wright's  Almos'  A Man,  one  of  nine  short 
stories  in  the  series.  The  American  Short  Story.  (Photo 
courtesy  David  S.  Wachsman,  Inc.) 


MINORITY 
VIEWING  UP 


New  data  compiled  by  the  A.C.  Nielsen  Co. 
show  that  public  TV  is  being  watched  in  more 
racial-minority  and  lower-income  households 
than  ever  before. 

According  to  Nielsen  figures  for  October 
1976,  the  number  of  non-white  households 
viewing  public  TV  regularly  increased  47.5% 
from  a year  earlier.  In  October  1976,  Nielsen 
reported,  4.4  million  racial-minority  households 
regularly  viewed  public  television;  they 
constituted  1 1 .3%  of  the  total  PTV  audience. 
In  October  1975,  3.0  million  minority 

households  viewed  public  TV  regularly, 
comprising  8.6%  of  the  total  audience. 

The  Nielsen  data  further  show  a 1 5.4% 
increase  in  public  TV  viewership  among 
households  with  a yearly  income  of  less  than 
$10,000.  Nielsen  reported  14.0  million  such 
households  viewing  public  TV  regularly  in 
October  1976,  up  from  12.1  million  a year 


earlier.  Lower  income  households  now 
comprise  36%  of  the  total  public  TV  audience, 
Nielsen  reported;  in  1975  they  represented 
34.8%  of  the  total  audience. 

Gains  were  also  reported  for  households  in 
which  the  head  did  not  attend  college,  and  for 
those  in  which  the  head  is  a skilled  or  unskilled 
laborer. 

“These  new  data,”  stated  PBS  President 
Lawrence  K.  Grossman,  “indicate  that  public 
television  is  building  a representative  following 
among  underprivileged  and  historically 
disadvantaged  Americans.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  substantial  increases  among 
minority  and  . less-affluent  households,  whose 
viewership  now  roughly  parallels  the  proportion 
they  represent  of  the  total  U.S.  population.  If 
the  public  television  ever  has  been  ‘elitist,’  it’s 
becoming  less  so  every  year.” 


SIX  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES 


mm  PRESS 


Six  American  Families,  a new  series  of 
television  specials  that  take  an  in-depth  look  at 
American  family  life,  premieres  on  PBS 
Monday,  April  4. 

Each  program  centers  about  a family  with  a 
different  and  diverse  background.  More  than 
200  families  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
interviewed  before  the  six  different,  yet  typical 
families  were  selected  for  the  series. 

Six  American  Families  opens  the  series  with 
a candid  look  at  the  Pasciak  Family  of  Chicago, 
a Polish  family  whose  tradition  and  ethnic 
background  is  shaken  by  the  new  lifestyle  of  its 
children.  The  conflict  between  the  older  and 
younger  generation  come  to  the  fore  when 
Gary  Pasciak  leaves  his  home  in  Chicago  to  seek 
a career  as  an  actor  in  Hollywood.  His  father,  a 
hard-working  member  of  the  sanitation 
department  in  the  Windy  City,  had  hoped  that 
his  son  would  follow  him  into  the  civil  service 
ranks.  The  tension,  the  problems,  as  well  as  the 
holiday  partying  are  depicted  in  real-life 
situations. 

Other  programs  will  delve  into  the  lives  of 
the  Greenbergs,  a separated  family  from  Mill 
Valley,  California;  the  Kennedy  family  of 
Albuquerque  who  face  the  problem  of  bringing 
up  a retarded  son;  the  George  family  of  New 
York  City,  a Black  policeman  with  a working 
wife  and  three  teen-age  children;  the  Stephens 
family,  who  live  and  work  on  a farm  in  Iowa; 
and  the  Burks  of  Dalton,  Georgia,  a poor  but 
proud  family  with  ten  children. 

The  presentation  of  Six  American  Families 
on  PBS  is  being  made  possible  by  a grant  from 
The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies. 


The  series  is  hosted  by  author  Paul  Wilkes 
who  lived  for  several  weeks  with  each  of  the 
families.  He  has  written  a book  about  his 
experience  which  is  also  titled.  Six  American 
Families. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  each  show  is  a 
playback  technique  in  which  each  family  views 
its  own  program.  The  family  is  then  questioned 
by  Wilkes  about  their  statements  and  attitudes, 
and  these  episodes  are  then  included  in  the 
completed  programs. 


The  Pasciaks  of  Chicago  are  featured  in  the  first 
program  of  Six  American  Families,  a series  which 
takes  an  in-depth  look  at  American  family  life-styles. 
(Photo  courtesy  Bernie  llson,  Inc.) 


In  a world  torn  by  crises  and  short-changed 
on  news  coveraged  from  abroad.  World  Press 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  presenting 
thoughtful  and  balanced  perspective  on  how 
the  world  outside  the  United  States  views 
international  issues. 

The  weekly  program  provides  expert 
reporting  and  analysis  of  the  “foreign”  press  by 
a group  of  specialized  panelists  who  have  an 
understanding  of  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  events  of  a particular  country.  It  is 
this  expertise  which  gives  World  Press  its  unique 
and  distinctive  quality.  It  is  the  only  national 
program  on  either  commercial  or  public  TV 
devoted  exclusively  to  international  affairs. 

This  season,  three  new  foreign  affairs  experts 
have  joined  the  show.  Marshall  Windmiller  has 
been  named  moderator  of  the  series,  former 
panelist  John  Searle  returns  to  cover  the  British 
press,  and  Mark  _Mancall  joins  the  panel, 
reporting  on  China  and  japan. 

“I  have  long  been  a regular  World  Press 
viewer  and  I am  delighted  to  become  a part  of 
the  show,”  Windmiller  said.  “It  will  be  an 
educational  experience  to  discuss  world  events 
with  the  panelists  who  are  all  experts  in  their 
fields.” 


World  Press  has  been  broadcast  nationally  on 
public  television  for  many  years...  even  before 
the  formation  of  PBS.  The  series  is  broadcast 
over  most  participating  stations  Sundays  at 
6:30  pm.  Check  your  local  listings  for  time  and 
broadcast  date  in  your  area. 


WOMAN  ALIVE! 


A.C.T.APPLAUDS 

CLASSIC 
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“Job  Discrimination:  Doing  Something 
About  It,”  a primer  for  women  to  know  how  to 
counter  discrimination  in  employment,  will  be 
the  premiere  broadcast  of  WOMAN  ALIVE!  on 
Friday,  April  8 on  PBS  (check  local  listings.) 

“job  Discrimination”  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  five  hour-long  specials  about  the  status  of 
women  in  American  society  today.  Produced 
by  WNET,  New  York,  in  collaboration  with  Ms. 
Magazine,  WOMAN  ALIVE!  will  focus  on  the 
changes  — both  subtle  and  dramatic  — that  the 
Women’s  Movement  has  made  in  the  individual 
lives  of  women  throughout  the  nation.  Other 
broadcasts  in  the  series  include  “A  Time  of 
Change”  (April  15);  “Men,  Women:  What’s  the 
Difference”  (April  22);  “A  License  for 
Violence:  The  Tragedy  of  Battered  Wives” 
(April  29);  and  “Four  Views”  (May  6). 

The  premiere  broadcast,  “job 
Discrimination”  is  a “how  to”  for  women  all 
over  the  country  to  use  in  order  to  counter 
employment  bias.  It  covers  -everything  from 
grass-roots  self  help  to  hiring  a lawyer.  The 
broadcast  details  how  women  either  singly  or 
united  (informally  or  in  unions)  see  that  the 
laws  and  statutes  on  sex  discrimination  in 
employment  are  enforced  and  that  employers 
institute  affirmative  action  policies  for  women 
chronically  relegated  to  low  status  and  low 
paying  jobs. 


Harriet  Rabb,  assistant  Dean  of  th< 
Columbia  Law  School  in  New  York  and  i 
specialist  in  sex  discrimination  cases,  will  give? 
step-by-step  analysis  on  how  to  recognize  anc 
document  a case  of  job  discrimination  and  wil 
describe  what  legal  procedures  might  be  taken 
Ms.  Rabb  also  will  explain  the  pitfalls  and  th( 
emotional  strain  that  taking  a stand  against  jot 
discrimination  frequently  entails. 

Lynn  Sherr  anchors  “job  Discrimination: 
Doing  Something  About  It.” 


The  nation’s  leading  organization  for  the 
betterment  of  children’s  TV-Action  for 
Children’s  Television  (ACT)-has  presented 
public  TV’s  acclaimed  series.  Once  Upon  A 
Classic,  with  its  Achievement  for  Children’s 
Television  Award. 

The  series,  which  is  underwritten  by 
McDonald’s  Local  Restaurant  Association  and 
presented  on  PBS  by  WQED/Pittsburgh, 
features  the  timeless  adventures  of  classic 
favorites:  “The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,” 
“Heidi,”  “David  Copperfield,”  and  “Robin 
Hood.” 


ACT  presents  the  award  each  year  to  thosi 
members  of  the  broadcast  industry  who  havi 
made  significant  contributions  to  thi 
improvement  of  children’s  television. 

“We  looked  for  a long  time-over  tw( 
years-for  the  material  for  this  series,”  sai( 
Lloyd  Kaiser,  President  of  WQED.  “We  thini 
it’s  one  of  television’s  finest  gifts  to  thi 
American  family,  and  we  thank  ACT  for  thei 
recognition.” 
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An  academy  award-winning  documentary 
and  segments  from  at  least  a dozen  films  and 
programs  about  today’s  men  and  women,  are  all 
part  of  a special  public  TV  series  to  be 
broadcast  statewide  over  PPTN  during 
WOMANKIND  Week,  June  20-26. 

Designed  to  reach  out  and  involve  both 
women  and  men  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  series  of  three  one-hour 
programs  will  supplement  the  issues  and  actions 
of  WOMANKIND;  The  Pennsylvania  Women’s 
Meeting  to  be  held  June  24-26  at  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Produced  by  WITF-TV  in  Hershey,  Penna., 
the  series  looks  at  today’s  lifestyles  and  the 
roles  that  restrict  both  men  and  women.  It  also 
features  today’s  women:  those  who  have 
survived  by  coping  and  those  who  have  broken 
out  of  restrictive  molds. 

"The  programs  show  all  kinds  of  ordinary 
people  who  choose  to  lead  extraordinarily 
satisfying  and  useful  lives,’’  announced 
producers  Anne  Stanaway  and  Kay  Walker. 
“Women  have  many  reasons  to  feel  good  about 
themselves.  We  hope  that  these  programs  will 
help  women-and  men-to  view  themselves  more 
positively,’’  they  added. 

The  WOMANKIND  series  includes: 

WOMANKIND/TURN  ABOUT:  a look  at 
the  pressures  of  growing  up  male  in  America 
from  the  academy  award-winning  film,  "Men’s 
Lives;’’  and  excerpts  from  “Sugar  and  Spice,’’ 
in  which  parents  learn  about  themselves  as  they 


help  their  children  develop  without  sex  role 
stereotypes. 

WOMANKIND/SURVIVORS;  a visit  with 
Janie,  a white  welfare  mother  who  fights  for 
self-respect;  Chris  and  Bernie,  two  single 
parents  struggling  to  manage  together  as  one 
family  unit;  and  others  who  made  it  on  their 
own. 

WOMANKIND/WINNERS;  an  inside  look  at 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  “Flashettes,” 
an  inner  city  women’s  track  team;  Cathy 
O’Neill,  a housewife  running  for  California  state 
senator;  and  other  women  who  managed  to 
come  out  ahead  of  the  odds. 

Production  and  outreach  for  the 
WOMANKIND  public  television  series  is  made 
possible  through  grants  from  Pennsylvania 
corporations  and  organizations.  Major 
contributors  are:  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation,  Sears,  Roebuck  & Company 
(Eastern  Region),  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Bell  Telephone  of  Pennsylvania, 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  the  Howard  Heinz 
Endowment  Fund,  the  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank,  The  Maurice  Falk  Medical  Fund,  Sun  Oil 
Company  and  Smith  Kline  Corporation. 

Also  contributing  to  the  project  are:  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  INA 
Corporation,  Carpenter  Technology 
Corporation,  the  American  Bank  & Trust 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Executive 
Women’s  Council. 
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A member  of  the  "Flashettes,"  (left)  an  inner  city  women's  track  team,  and  Bernie  and  her  son  Jimmy  (right)  are 
among  the  people  featured  on  WOlVIANKINO,  a special  week  of  programs  about  today's  men  and  womeo-tr^  air  this 
month  on  PPTN.  (Photos  courtesy  New  Day  Films)  - - - 1 


AT  THE  TOP 


JAMES 

MICHENER'S 

WORLD 


FROM  ULCERS 
TO  GOUT 


All  of  the  color,  feel  and  excitement  of  jazz 
being  performed  on  stage  and  in  clubs  returns 
to  PBS  with  the  third  season  of  At  the  Top, 
beginning  June  23. 

Dave  Brubeck  and  the  most  famous 
members  of  his  quartet  kick  off  the  season  with 
a concert  performance  that  marked  the  opening 
of  their  Silver  anniversary  national  tour.  The 
quartet,  together  for  the  first  time  since  their 
break-up  in  1967,  performs  the  tunes  that  made 
them  famous-  “Take  Five”  and  “Blue  Rondo  a 
la  Turque”-  in  addition  to  new  selections  from 
a recently  released  album. 

Other  featured  performers  in  the  new  season 
of  At  the  Top  will  include  flutist  Herbie  Mann, 
Oscar  Peterson  and  joe  Pas,  the  Bill  Evans  Trio, 
the  Earl  “Fatha”  Hines  Quintet,  and  the  Charlie 
Byrd  Trio. 

At  the  Top  tapes  the  jazz  performers  in  a 
nightclub  or  concert  hall  setting  to  capture  the 
feeling  and  interaction  between  artist  and 


The  Via  Dolorosa  - Israel’s  Street  of 
Sorrows.  In  a land  rich  with  spiritual  history,  it 
holds  special  significance  as  the  path  along 
which  Christ  had  to  carry  his  own  cross.  When 
Albert  Waller,  producer,  writer,  and  director  of 
“Israel:  A Search  for  Faith,”  began  work  on  a 
sequence  featuring  modern-day  friars  walking 
along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  he  didn’t  even  put  in  a 
location  call  for  the  program’s  host,  author 
James  Michener.  Only  Michener’s  voice  would 
later  be  taped  as  off-camera  narration,  to  spare 
the  author  a long,  dusty  and  arduous  walk.  But 
as  the  shot  was  set  up  and  the  friars 
approached. ..there  was  James  Michener, 
walking  right  alongside  them. 

Of  course,  James  Michener  wasn’t  exactly 


new  to  rugged  terrain  and  hard  work.  The 
popular,  prolific  author  has  been  all  over  the 
globe,  gathering  material  for  his  novels  during 
months-long  research  trips.  That  unending 
fascination  with  the  world  around  him  - and 
his  personal  interest  in  the  film  medium  - is 
now  being  combined  in  Jame  Michener’s  World. 

The  series  of  specials-hosted  by 
Michener-will  explore  various  countries  about 
which  the  author  has  written.  The  first 
program,  “Israel:  A Search  for  Faith,”  airs  over 
PBS  on  June  21.  It  focuses  on  Michener’s  own 
novel,  “The  Source”:  Israel’s  mystique  as  the 
birthplace  and  holiest  site  of  three  of  the 
world’s  great  religions-Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Islam. 


Television  viewers  can  learn  about  their  ills, 
ailments,  and  cures  in  comprehensible, 
everyday  language  when  MD,  a series  of  1 3 


Dr.  Daniel  W.  Foster,  professor  of  internal  medicine,  is 
host  for  MD,  a series  of  medical  information  programs 
beginning  this  month.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


half-hour  medical  information  programs, 
premieres  June  8 over  PBS. 

The  series  is  hosted  by  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Foster, 
professor  of  Internal  Medicine  at  The 
University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  at 
Dallas  and  a specialist  in  endocrinology  and 
metabolism. 

Each  week  Dr.  Foster  will  invite  an 
outstanding  medical  specialist  to  join  him  in  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the  week. 
Through  the  use  of  film  segments  and  other 
visual  materials.  Dr.  Foster  and  his  guests  will 
inform  viewers  about  the  detection,  prevention, 
treatment,  and  latest  medical  research  of 
various  medical  problems. 

The  series  begins  with  a discussion  on  peptic 
ulcers.  Dr.  Foster  and  his  special  guest  Dr.  John 
S.  Fordtran,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Gastroenterology  at 
the  UT  Health  Science  Center,  will  discuss  the 
causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  ulcers,  a 
disease  which  has  become  synonymous  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  with  the  automatic  price  of 
success  in  our  competitive  society. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
programs  are  (in  order):  obesity,  hypertension, 
gout,  transplant  surgery,  arthritis,  hepatitis, 
diabetes,  epilepsy,  menopause,  kidney  failure, 
cancer  of  the  colon,  and  hypoglycemia. 


{PEOPLE'S 

BUSINESS: 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsyivania  Pubiic  Television  Network  print  suppiements  exploring  state 
concerns.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and  in- 
volvement in  state  issues  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

This  special  edition  is  a companion  to  PPTN  programming  that  will  surround  WOMANKIND,  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Meeting  to  be  convened  June  24-26  in  Pittsburgh.  It  includes  an  overview  of 
the  women’s  movement  and  a review  of  state  legislation  affecting  women’s  rights,  as  well  as  previews 
of  the  WOMANKIND  conference  and  associated  PPTN  programs. 


The  particular  issues  to  be  explored  at 
the  WOMANKIND  conference  must  be 
understood  within  the  context  of  the 
women’s  movement  as  a whole.  In  our 
first  article,  Eloise  C.  Snyder  analyzes 
the  movement  in  terms  of  what  it  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Dr.  Snyder  is  professor 
of  sociology  and  coordinator  of 
Women’s  Studies  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 


What  is 
Women’s 
Liberation? 

by  Eloise  C.  Snyder 


Women’s  liberation  is  a social  movement 
which  is  important  not  only  to  women,  but 
also  to  men  and  children  with  whom 
women  relate.  This  means  that  women’s 
liberation  affects  all  people  — career 
women,  housewives,  husbands,  unmar- 
ried men,  daughters,  and  sons. 

There  are  many  myths  regarding  the 
women’s  social  movement,  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  women’s  liberation. 
These  myths  have  done  more  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  movement  than  any 
other  single  set  of  factors. 

One  of  these  myths  is  that  women’s 
liberation  concerns  only  middle-class, 
career-minded  women.  Contrary  to  this 
narrow  view,  the  primary  aim  of  the 
movement  is  to  broaden  the  range  of  role 
choices  available  to  women  of  all  races 
and  classes.  Because  the  housewife  role 
has  historically  been  the  predominant  one 
available  to  women,  the  current  emphasis 


is  on  opening  less  traditional  roles. 
However,  this  emphasis  is  intended 
to  enhance  rather  than  degrade  the 
status  of  the  housewife.  Increasingly, 
women  will  be  able  to  actively  choose 
the  housewife  role  from  an  array  of 
alternatives  open  to  them,  rather  than 
sliding  into  it  because  no  other  oppor- 
tunities are  available.  The  women’s 
movement  is  working  toward  a soci- 
ety that  does  not  limit  people’s  con- 
tributions on  the  basis  of  sex,  one  in 
which  women  will  be  respected  for 
whatever  role  choice  they  make. 

Another  myth  regarding  the 
women’s  movement  is  that  only  those 
women  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
women’s  liberation  groups  are  a part 
of  the  movement.  How  many  times 
has  one  heard  women  say,  “I’m  not  a 
Women’s  Libber,  but  . . .’’  meaning 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  members 
of  a formal  women’s  group  and  there- 
fore are  not  part  of  the  movement  in 
spite  of  their  agreement  with  many  of 
its  goals.  It  is  true  that  social  move- 
ments generate  their  force  through 
formal  organizations  and  communi- 
cation networks.  However,  all 
women,  as  well  as  men  and  children, 
whose  thinking  and  behavior  have 
been  positively  affected  by  move- 
ment goals  are  very  much  a part  of 
the  liberation  movement.  Indeed,  if 
the  movement  is  at  all  successful,  it  is 
precisely  because  such  behavioral 
change  is  involved.  Because  it  affects 
role  relationships,  the  recently  emerg- 
ing men’s  liberation  is  very  much  a 
complement  to  the  women’s  move- 
ment and  not  a competitive  force  as 
some  who  oppose  role  change  might 
suggest. 

The  competition,  or  even  conflict  as 
some  see  it,  among  different 
women’s  movement  groups,  each 
with  its  own  style  of  operation,  is 
another  point  of  confusion.  Some 
groups,  for  example,  stress  structural 
change  — producing  change  through 
legislation  — while  others  emphasize 
“street  action”  — changing  attitudes 
toward  role  behaviors  through  dem- 
onstration and  the  like.  Each  of  these 
styles  is  necessary  and  useful.  Such 
diversity  need  not  be  an  unhealthy  or 
devitalizing  competition,  as  long  as 
each  group  develops  a respect  for  the 
others’  contributions  to  the  overall 
goal  of  raising  women’s  status.  In 
fact,  such  diversity  in  the  movement 
adds  strength,  not  weakness,  be- 


cause it  not  only  allows  for  multiple 
front  action,  which  is  always  valuably 
in  a social  movement,  but  also  offers 
alternative  styles  of  participation;  po- 
tential members  can  choose  that  or-i 
ganization  whose  style  best  suits 
their  own  ideas.  Thus,  the  existence 
of  different  women’s  groups  diver- 
sifies lines  of  action  while  broadeninc 
the  movement’s  potential  member- 
ship base. 

Another  myth  about  the  women’s! 
movement  is  that  its  concerns  — and 
the  movement  itself  — are  new.  It  is! 
important  to  dispel  this  myth,  not  only 
to  clarify  a historical  point  but  also 
because  a historic  overview  of  the' 
movement  may  offer  some  insights 
about  directions  that  might  be  taken 
or  avoided  in  the  present  and  future 
phases  of  the  women’s  movement. 
Looking  at  the  women’s  movement  in 
the  United  States,  one  finds  that  or- 
ganizational diversities  and  differing  j 
styles  of  operation  in  the  1 800’s  and  i 
early  1900’s  were  very  similar  to 
those  present  today.  Not  only  were 
there  different  organizations  working 
for  changes  in  the  status  of  women, , 
but  also  there  were  organizations  op- 
posed to  such  changes.  The  counter- 
part of  today’s  STOP  E.R.A.  was  the 
National  Organization  Opposed  to 
Women’s  Suffrage.  Likewise,  there 
are  many  similarities  between  the 
past  and  present  phases  of  the 
women’s  movement  with  respect  to 
its  concerns.  The  parallel  to  today’s 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  was,  of 
course,  the  Suffrage  Amendment. 
The  concerns  of  today’s  Women’s 
Theology  were  matched  by  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton’s  “Women’s  Bible.” 
Moreover,  concerns  for  better  educa- 
tion and  jobs  for  women,  as  well  as  for 
birth  control  and  retaining  one’s 
maiden  name  in  marriage,  are  found 
in  both  the  past  and  present  phases 
of  the  movement. 

A review  of  the  women’s  move- 
ment in  the  past  can  be  of  great  help 
in  guiding  the  movement  in  its  present 
phase.  One  lesson  is  that  the  present 
movement  should  not  focus  too  heav- 
ily on  any  one  concern,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Suffrage  Amendment  of 
the  earlier  phase,  with  all  other  con- 
cerns playing  a secondary  role.  If 
such  a single  focus  succeeds,  the 
movement,  sensing  a victory,  may 
lose  momentum.  If  it  fails,  the  frustra- 
tion may  result  in  stagnation.  A con- 


iistent  multiple  front  seems  to  be  the 
)est  insurance  against  losing 
inomentum.  Secondly,  a close  look  at 
he  history  of  the  women’s  movement 
eveals  the  need  to  establish  even 
nore  diversified  organizations  than 
Ve  have  today.  The  strength  of  this 
liversity  lies  in  its  potential  for  includ- 
ig  all  women  in  the  overall  move- 
nent,  not  simply  white,  middle-class, 
areer-oriented  women  who,  while 


extremely  important  as  a group, 
nevertheless  represent  only  one 
facet  of  womanhood. 

The  importance  of  diversity  sug- 
gests that  it  is  wrong  to  attack  sexism 
alone.  Focusing  on  sexism  is  ex- 
tremely important,  but  must  be  seen 
as  one  of  several  important  concerns 
that  must  be  met  to  offer  individuals 
full  role  choice.  Role  choice  can 
emerge  fully  only  after  much  work  is 


done  with  respect  not  only  to  sexism, 
but  racism,  classism,  and  ageism  as 
well. 

Once  such  a broad  and  diversified 
scope  of  human  concern  is  achieved, 
then,  and  only  then,  can  that  which 
we  are  telling  our  children  today  be- 
come a reality  for  both  children  and 
adults  alike,  namely,  we  will  be  “free 
to  be,  YOU  and  ME.” 


One  component  of  the  women’s 
movement  is  the  drive  for  iegisla- 
tion  guaranteeing  equal  rights.  In 
the  following  article,  Marie  R. 
Keeney,  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commission  for  Women, 
surveys  current  and  proposed 
legislation  affecting  the  status  of 
women  in  Pennsylvania. 


Insuring 
Equal  Rights 
i/leans  More  Than 
Just  Changing 
the  Law 

i by  Marie  R.  Keeney 


There’s  a lot  of  controversy  across 
the  country  about  whether  America  is 
really  ready  for  equal  rights.  Three 
states  defeated  attempts  to  ratify  the 
federal  Equal  Rights  Amendment  this 
year,  including  Florida,  which,  inci- 
dently,  also  refused  to  ratify  the 
amendment  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote  more  than  50  years  ago.  Three 
other  states  have  now  taken  the  leg- 
ally dubious  step  of  rescinding  their 
prior  ratification.  Since  the  27th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
will  not  become  a part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  three  more  states  ratify  by 
March  29, 1979,  things  are  beginning 
to  look  rather  bleak. 

But  the  picture  is  much  brighter  in 
Pennsylvania,  because  we  have  our 
own  guarantee  of  equal  rights  in  our 


state  constitution.  This  amendment, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1971, 
guarantees  that  “equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  because  of  the  sex  of 
the  individual.” 

Making  equal  rights  under  the  law  a 
reality  for  all  Pennsylvanians,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  complex  than  it 
might  seem.  The  constitutional 
amendment  is  a statement  of  the  citi- 
zens’ intent,  but  it  must  be  carried  out 
through  court  decisions,  actions  of 
state  government,  and  laws  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Some 
change  has  occurred  since  1 971 , but 
there  is  still  a long  way  to  go.  The 
Commission  for  Women  is  working  to 
see  that  the  goal  is  reached  as  quickly 


as  possible. 

My  office  has  examined  the  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  and  judicial 
impact  of  the  E.R.A.  on  state  ad- 
ministration, legislative  activities,  and 
judicial  decisions.  Several  laws  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  have 
already  been  invalidated.  Common- 
wealth Court  threw  out  a regulation  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic  Ath- 
letic Association  which  prohibited 
school  girls  from  practicing  with  or 
competing  with  boys  on  any  in- 
terscholastic team.  This  opened  the 
way  for  girls  to  try  out  for  sports  teams 
that  were  previously  all  male,  and 
was  particularly  important  in  making 
people  aware  of  the  huge  discrep- 
ancy in  funding,  coaching,  facilities, 
and  equipment  between  girls’  and 
boys’  sports  in  almost  all  schools. 

The  state  insurance  commissioner 
used  the  E.R.A.  to  order  insurance 
companies  to  stop  selling  policies 
which  contained  discrimination  in 
benefits,  coverage,  or  availability. 
The  state  licensing  boards  no  longer 


consider  gender  in  granting  profes 
sional  and  occupational  licenses,  an^ 
other  employment  limitations  havi 
been  wiped  out.  It  is  now  legal  for , * 
woman  to  cut  men’s  hair,  for  girls  t s 
work  as  newspaper  carriers,  and  fc  s 
women  to  be  probation  officers  ove 
male  and  female  ex-offenders.  Tb  ^ 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  will  nov  I 
issue  a driver’s  license  to  a marriet  I 
woman  in  her  “maiden  name”  if  that  i:  ' 
the  name  she  chooses  to  use,  am 
she  can  also  use  her  birth  name  fo 
voter  registration  and  other  purposes 

The  General  Assembly  ha 
amended  a few  laws  to  eliminat 
blatant  sex  discrimination.  The  la' 
providing  property  tax  assistance  e> 
eluded  widowers  until  this  wa 
changed  through  legislation.  A la\ 
that  allowed  only  the  wife  to  be  elig. 
ble  for  temporary  alimony  wa 
amended  to  provide  this  benefit  fc 
the  “economically  depender 
spouse.”  The  rape  law  was  amendei 
to  give  the  victim  some  protectioi 
from  invasion  of  privacy  when  she  is  i 
witness  in  a rape  trial.  A new  law  t( 
give  courts  the  power  to  evict  from  tht 
family  home  a member  who  uses  vio 
lence  against  his  spouse  or  childrei 
was  also  passed.  Medical  personne 
are  now  required  by  law  to  be  trainee 
in  treatment  and  sen/ice  for  rape  vie 
tims.  And  economic  equality  was 
furthered  by  a law  providing  that  al 
health  insurance  policies  must  cove 
newborn  children  from  the  date  o 
birth,  even  if  the  baby  was  born  to  { 
parent  whose  policy  didn’t  include 
family  coverage. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  be 
fore  women  are  truly  equal  under  the 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  before  laws 
which  limit  economic  protections  tc 
women  are  also  available  to  men  whe 
need  them. 

The  Commission  for  Women  has 
reviewed  all  the  laws  of  the  Com 
monwealth  going  back  to  1 705  to  fine 
all  gender-based  laws,  and  has  pre 
pared  a package  of  legislation  tc 
amend  or  repeal  those  which  den^ 
equal  rights.  Most  of  these  are  ver^ 
technical  changes,  and  cover  every 
thing  from  the  earliest  law  which  li 
mited  jury  service  to  men,  to  laws  af 
fecting  women’s  property  and  civi 
rights,  widows’  benefits  that  are  un 
available  to  men,  and  others. 

But  a lot  of  inequality  faced  b^ 


women  isn’t  derived  from  laws  which 
discriminate  on  their  face.  Much  of 
this  inequality  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
I women  have  specific  burdens,  re- 
I sponsibilities,  and  economic  circum- 
I stances  which  are  ignored  in  the  law. 

! One  crucial  example  is  our  divorce 
law.  Pennsylvania’s  archaic  divorce 
I law  provides  no  economic  protection 
for  the  dependent  spouse : we  are  one 
of  only  two  states  in  the  country  that 
have  no  provisions  for  permanent 
alimony,  and  one  of  only  a few  where 
the  court  cannot  equitably  divide  the 
family  property  and  assets  to  provide 
support  for  the  dependent  spouse. 
The  law  simply  does  not  recognize 
the  economic  contribution  of  the 
spouse  who  stays  at  home  to  care  for 
the  family.  We  hope  to  see  strong 
economic  protections  added  to  the 
divorce  law  in  this  session  of  the  legis- 
; lature. 

1 Another  crucial  area  for  working 
I women  — and  that’s  really  all  women 
I at  one  time  or  another  — is  unem- 
, ployment  compensation.  Several 
1 studies  show  that  women  are  much 
I less  likely  to  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  the  current 
system  than  are  men,  even  though 
their  work  has  resulted  in  the  same 
contributions  to  the  system.  This  is 


because  married  women  workers 
usually  do  not  earn  more  than  half  the 
family  income,  so  that  no  matter  how 
vital  the  second  income  is  to  the  fam- 
ily, the  worker  doesn’t  qualify  when 
she  loses  her  job.  Women  are  also 
disqualified  by  a provision  which  ex- 
cludes family  responsibilities  as 
reason  for  leaving  work.  Thus,  a 
worker  who  has  to  quit  her  job  to  care 
for  an  invalid  family  member,  or  move 
to  a new  town  when  her  husband  is 
transferred,  is  disqualified.  At  least 
one  state  — California  — has  re- 
moved the  family  responsibility  qual- 
ification from  the  unemployment 
compensation  law.  We  want  to  see 
this  change  made  in  Pennsylvania  as 
well. 

Although  some  changes  have 
been  made  in  insurance,  women  still 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  get 
comprehensive  maternity  coverage 
at  reasonable  rates.  Comprehensive 
maternity  coverage  in  all  health  in- 
surance coverage  is  important  for 
everyone  because  it  helps  assure 
that  pregnant  women  will  get  the  pre- 
natal care  they  must  have  to  have 
healthy  babies.  It  is  no  more  reason- 
able to  restrict  this  coverage  than  to 
restrict  coverage  for  heart  attacks,  a 
benefit  which  women’s  policies  help 


pay  for,  but  which  women  are  much 
less  likely  to  need.  This  is  another 
example  of  the  economic  inequality 
women  face.  Others  include  the  lack 
of  adequate,  affordable  child  care  (36 
percent  of  all  mothers  with  children 
under  six  work  outside  the  home)  and 
the  lack  of  a Social  Security  coverage 
for  disability  due  to  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  and  for  the  early  years  of 
child-rearing  when  no  child  care  is 
available. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  pick  out  all  the 
gender-based  laws  and  make  them 
neutral.  It  is  going  to  be  much  harder 
to  redesign  systems  so  that  they  pro- 
vide true  equality  of  opportunity  with- 
out undue  burdens  on  one  sex  or  the 
other.  To  move  in  this  direction  it  will 
be  necessary  for  more  and  more 
people  to  recognize  that  many 
women’s  issues,  such  as  sick  leave 
for  pregnancy,  adequate  insurance 
protection,  child-rearing  leave,  and 
readily  available  child  care,  are  really 
people's  issues.  Working  to  resolve 
these  people’s  issues  can  substan- 
tially improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
everyone.  Ignoring  them,  or  giving 
them  low  priority  because  women 
have  articulated  them,  will  inevitably 
lead  in  the  opposite  direction. 


The  Pennsylvania  WOMANKIND 
conference  will  help  chart  the  fu- 
ture course  of  the  women’s 
movement  at  the  state  and  national 
levels,  in  this  article  Mary  Hughes 
Burns,  one  of  three  co-chairs  of 
the  conference  and  chairperson  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  for 
Women,  describes  the  purpose 
and  format  of  the  conference. 


WOMANKIND: 

JUST 
A BEGINNING 

by  Mary  Hughes  Burns 


What  do  women  want? 

There  will  be  a definitive  answer  to 
that  old  Freudian  question  after  the 
weekend  of  June  24-26  when  3,500 
Commonwealth  citizens  from  all 
walks”  of  life  meet  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity in  Pittsburgh  for  an  historic 
conference  on  women’s  status  and 
problems. 

Titled  WOMANKIND,  the  fed- 


erally-funded conference  is  part  of  a 
nationwide  series  of  women’s  meet- 
ings mandated  last  year  by  Con- 
gress. Under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S. 
International  Women’s  Year  Com- 
mission, a women’s  meeting  will  be 
held  in  each  state  and  delegates 
selected  to  attend  a national  women’s 
conference  in  Houston,  Texas,  in 
November. 


The  Pennsylvania  WOMANKIND 
meeting,  like  the  other  state  meet- 
ings, will  focus  on  the  barriers  which 
prevent  women  from  participating 
equally  in  American  society.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  conference  will  design  a 
Plan  of  Action  to  improve  women’s 
status  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
parts  of  that  plan  will  be  incorporated 
in  recommendations  coming  out  of 
the  Houston  national  conference. 

WOMANKIND  organizers  also 
hope  some  coalition-building  will  re- 
sult from  the  conference  — perhaps 
even  the  beginnings  of  a “power 
base”  for  the  state’s  women.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  state’s  history  that 
women  of  diverse  opinions  and  or- 
ganizational affiliations  will  get  to- 
gether to  look  at  women’s  roles  and 
status.  We  believe  women  will  find 
they  have  many  ideas  and  concerns 
in  common  — no  matter  what  their 
age,  race,  class,  political  suasion,  or 
religious  or  organizational  affiliations. 
We  hope  WOMANKIND  can  have  a 
long-range  effect  on  women  as  indi- 
viduals and  on  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations, both  public  and  private. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  as- 
sure that  women  from  all  back- 
grounds participate  in  the  WOMAN- 
KIND meeting.  Of  special  concern  is 
the  individual,  unaffiliated  woman 
who  has  perhaps  not  participated  in  a 
women’s  rights  conference  before  or 
been  very  concerned  with  women’s 
rights  issues.  Special  publicity  and 
outreach  efforts  have  been  directed 
to  her,  as  well  as  to  women  from  low- 
income  and  minority  groups. 

Conference  fees  and  accommoda- 
tions costs  (participants  will  be 
housed  in  the  Duquesne  University 
dorms)  have  deliberately  been  kept 
low  to  allow  any  women  who  wants  to 
attend  the  conference  to  do  so.  Child 
care  will  be  provided  free,  and  schol- 
arships covering  conference  fees  and 
transportation  to  the  conference  is 
being  arranged  by  community 
YWCA’s. 

Conference  planners  realized, 
however,  that  no  matter  how  low  we 
set  fees  and  no  matter  how  many 
scholarships  were  offered,  we  could 
not  reach  vast  numbers  of  the  6.3 
million  women  in  Pennsylvania  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  media.  Therefore, 
besides  planning  routine  publicity 
work  with  the  print  and  electronic 


media,  we  raised  funds  for  special 
programming  on  public  television  to' 
coincide  with  the  conference.  We  be-' 
lieve  this  programming  will  help  ex- 
pand the  walls  of  the  WOMANKIND! 
conference  to  the  millions  of  women 
around  the  state  who  will  be  unable  to 
attend  (see  article  on  page  7 for  de- 
tails). 

The  conference  itself  will  offer  a i 
myriad  of  political,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  social  activities. 

U.S.  Representative  Barbara  Jor- 
dan (D-Texas)  will  deliver  the  confer- 
ence keynote  address  Saturday  ' 
morning.  Then  three  “streams”  of  ac- 
tivities will  be  offered  throughout 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Eighteen  workshops  dealing  with 
such  issues  as  the  legal  status  of 
homemakers,  health  care,  rape,  em- 
ployment, media  images  of  women, 
sexuality,  divorce,  older  women, 
teenage  women,  etc.  will  be  offered. 

In  part  educational,  the  workshops 
will  also  enable  participants  to  react 
to  sections  of  the  basic  Draft  Plan  of 
Action  for  improving  Pennsylvania 
women’s  status. 

Meanwhile,  the  full  Draft  Plan  of 
Action  will  be  undergoing  careful  ex- 
amination through  continuing  discus- 
sion and  debate  in  another  area  of  the 
campus. 

A third  major  conference  activity 
will  be  status  reports  from  women’s 
groups  who  will  present  information 
on  their  organizations’  memberships, 
activities,  accomplishments,  and 
goals.  These  presentations  will  be  in- 
corporated in  a status  report  hand- 
book on  Pennsylvania  women’s 
groups  that  we  hope  to  see  printed 
and  distributed  after  the  meeting  if  a 
funding  source  can  be  identified. 

Participants  will  also  be  able  to 
enjoy  social  and  cultural  events.  Ex- 
hibits, displays,  and  cultural  perfor- 
mances will  celebrate  women’s  con- 
tributions to  American  society  over 
the  last  200  years. 

Selection  of  60  delegates  to  rep- 
resent Pennsylvania  at  the  National 
Women’s  Meeting  in  Houston  will  be 
another  important  conference  activ- 
ity. Those  who  wish  to  be  delegates 
will  be  able  to  submit  applications  to 
the  delegate  slate  selection  commit- 
tee prior  to  the  conference,  and  voting 
will  take  place  on  the  final  day. 
Planning  and  arrangements  for 


Pennsylvania’s  WOMANKIND  meet- 
ng  have  been  carried  out  by  46  fed- 
srally  designated  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coordinating  Commit- 
:ee  of  the  International  Women’s 
Conference.  The  Committee  has  dil- 
gently  tried  to  involve  women  across 
;he  Commonwealth  in  planning 
WOMANKIND.  Planning  meetings 
and  forums  have  been  held  in  various 
ocations  around  the  state  — 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 


State  College,  Scranton,  Reading, 
and  Erie  — to  seek  input  and  help 
from  the  state’s  women. 

I’m  pleased  to  say  that  the  re- 
sponse has  been  great.  Many  women 
across  the  Commonwealth  have  put 
their  time  and  efforts  into  making  the 
WOMANKIND  conference  a reality. 
We  believe  those  efforts  will  pay  off 
handsomely  the  weekend  of  June  24 
when  Pennsylvania  women  join 
WOMANKIND  and  let  the  state  and 


In  conjunction  with  the  WOMAN- 
KIND conference,  member  stations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Televi- 
sion Network  will  air  a series  of 
special  programs  during  the  week 
of  June  20-25.  The  three  hour-long 
specials  described  below  incorpo- 
rate several  films  and  television 
programs  selected  and  assembled 
by  WITF-TV  in  Hershey. 


nation  know  once  and  for  all  what  it  is 
we  want  — and  must  have. 


(Further  information  and  registration 
forms  for  the  WOMANKIND  confer- 
ence can  be  obtained  at  YWCA’s, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of- 
fices, libraries,  legislators’  offices, 
welfare  offices,  clinics,  and  local 
women’s  groups  around  the  state.) 


PPTN 

PROGRAMS 


WOMANKIND: 

TURNABOUT 

In  “Men’s  Lives,’’  an  academy 
award-winning  documentary  dealing 
with  the  pressures,  competition,  and 
loneliness  of  being  male  in  America, 
two  young  filmmakers  question,  with 
humor  and  insight,  the  roles  men  feel 
forced  to  play.  In  excerpts  from 
“Sugar  and  Spice,”  parents  and 
teachers  gain  insights  about  them- 
selves as  they  help  their  children  to 
develop  without  sex  role  stereotypes. 

WOMANKIND: 

SURVIVORS 

“I’m  proud  to  be  a survivor”  says  a 
battered  wife  who  broke  out  of  an  in- 
tolerable lifestyle.  Another  survivor  is 
Janie,  a white  welfare  mother  who 
discovers  that  “the  hardest  thing  is 
fighting  for  something  you  never 
had.”  Once  her  father’s  Janie,  then 
her  husband’s  Janie,  she’s  now 
Janie’s  Janie,  struggling  for  survival 
but  possessing  a new-found  self- 
respect.  Portraits  of  other  survivors 
include  polio  victim  Theda  Carle, 
single  mothers  Chris  and  Bernie,  and 
Hattie,  a black  dayworker  and  happily 
married  mother  of  nine. 


WOMANKIND: 

WINNERS 

“The  Flashettes,”  a new  and  exciting 
documentary,  gives  an  inside  look  at 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  young 
Black  girls  who  are  members  of  an 
inner  city  track  team.  In  “Campaign,” 
Cathy  O’Neill  emerges  from  the  role 
of  housewife  and  amateur  to  run  for 
state  senator.  Her  grass  roots  cam- 
paign ends  with  a dramatic  photo 
finish.  Also  included  are  portraits  of 
mountain  climber  Diane  Roberts, 
Makah  Indian  Merlie  Ledford,  and 
cancer  patient  Kitty  Prince. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BUSINESS: 
HARRISBURG  REPORT, 
PPTN’s  weekly  public  affairs 
program,  wiii  report  on  the 
WOMANKiND  conference  on 
its  Friday,  June  24,  edition. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Commission  for 
Women  publishes  an  ongoing 
series  of  free  resource  guides  on 
women’s  issues  and  problems. 


RESOURCE 
GUIDES  AND 
INFORMATION 


“A  Woman’s  Credit  Handbook”  de- 
tails women’s  legal  credit  rights,  gives 
advice  on  obtaining  credit  and  estab- 
lishing creditworthiness,  and  tells 
women  how  and  where  to  complain 
when  they  experience  credit  dis- 
crimination. 

“Help  for  the  Rape  Victim”  covers 
medical,  legal,  and  psychological 
problems  rape  victims  must  deal  with, 
and  provides  a directory  of  rape  crisis 
centers  throughout  the  state. 

“Proceedings  of  the  1974  Confer- 
ence on  Women  and  Health,”  pub- 
lished jointly  with  the  state’s  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  outlines  women’s 
health  care  issues. 

“Facts  About  Women  and  Work,”  a 
booklet  which  accompanies  the 
Commission’s  “Why  Not  A Woman?” 
film  program,  provides  basic  data  on 
women  in  the  work  force  and  the 
equal  employment  law. 


“Homemaker’s  Job  Hunting 
Guide”  includes  information  and  ad- 
vice for  homemakers  who  want  to 
re-enter  the  job  market. 

“Women’s  Funding  Sources”  is  a 
set  of  information  sheets  listing  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  funding  sources 
for  women’s  projects. 

“What  the  New  Tax  Law  Means  to 
Women”  offers  a detailed  analysis  of 
the  effect  on  women  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1 976. 

The  Commission  also  issues  a 
bi-monthly  tabloid  newspaper  for 
women’s  organizations  and  in- 
terested individuals,  and  a bi-weekly 
column,  “The  Woman’s  Report,” 
which  circulates  to  selected  media  in 
the  state.  If  you’d  like  to  be  added  to 
the  mailing  list  for  either  publication, 
write  to  the  Commission  at  512  Fi- 
nance Building,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17120. 


SCHOLASTIC 

SCRIMMAGE 


Bethlehem's  Liberty  High  unseats  Allentown's  Allen  High  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  championship  on  WLVT's 
Scholastic  Scrimmage.  (Photo  courtesy  WLVT) 


You  could  feel  the  tension  in  the  air.  It  was 
the  last  game  of  the  season,  and  the  faces  of 
players,  coaches  and  fans  revealed  the  strain  as 
the  minutes  ticked  away.  By  half-time,  the 
defending  champion,  Allentown’s  Allen  High 
School,  and  the  challenger,  Bethlehem’s  Liberty 
High,  were  neck  to  neck.  During  the  second 
half.  Liberty  took  the  lead  and  forced  Allen  to 
mount  a last-ditch  offensive. 

But  there  was  no  stopping  Liberty  this  year. 
When  the  final  buzzer  signaled  the  end  of  the 
SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE  finals  on  April 
28,  Liberty  High  School  was  the  new 
champion.  The  score:  Liberty-395,  Allen-365. 

SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE  is  no  ordinary 
high  school  contest.  It’s  a battle  of  wits  rather 
than  brawn,  and  the  arena,  a TV  studio  instead 
of  an  athletic  field.  The  brainchild  of 
WL  VT-TV/Allentown,  SCHOLASTIC 
SCRIMMAGE  pits  Lehigh  Valley  high  school 
teams  against  one  another  each  year  in  a game 
that  requires  brains,  concentration,  rapid  recall 
and  a good  deal  of  skill. 

The  game  rules  are  loosely  based  on  the  old 
“G.E.  College  Bowl”  format:  questions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  are  fed  to  two  competing 
teams.  To  win  10  points,  one  team  must  hit  the 
buzzer  and  give  the  correct  answer  before  the 
other  does.  Speed  is  essential.  A split-second 
can  separate  winner  from  loser.  Accuracy  is 
important,  too.  A wrong  answer  can  lose  a team 
10  points. 

SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE  questions  are 
no  mere  child’s  play.  (Test  yourself  below.)  The 
subjects  range  from  math  and  science  to  fine 
arts,  english,  and  social  studies.  Each 
participating  school  contributes  130  questions 
to  be  used  on  the  program.  They’re  then  coded 
to  make  sure  no  school  gets  its  own  questions 
back. 

The  answers  are  verified  by  a special  faculty 
committee  at  Kutztown  State  College.  Why  the 
double-check?  Producer  Frank  Dobias  worries 
that  someday  he  might  call  a right  answer 


incorrect:  "The  margin  for  error  is  great. 
Sometimes  one  question  can  have  an  infinite 
number  of  answers  that  can  be  considered 
correct,  and  we  must  know  all  possibilities.  For 
instance,  the  bloodiest  day  of  fighting  during 
the  Civil  War  was  acknowledged  to  be  at 
Antietam.  But  if  a student  answers 
‘Sharpsburg,’  they  would  also  be  correct.  The 
Battle  of  Antietam  is  also  known  as 
Sharpsburg.” 

The  students,  of  course,  are  the  real  stars  of 
the  show.  During  a game,  they  experience  all 
the  agony,  pressure,  excitement  and  tension  of 
the  most  grueling  sport.  They  involuntarily 
grimace,  sigh,  cover  their  heads  in  anguish  and 
cheer.  And  they’re  hard  on  themselves.  “We 
always  feel  we  could  have  done  better,”  says 
Liberty  team  member  Mary  Lew  Kehm.  “Even 
now  that  we’ve  won  the  championship,  we  feel 
we  should  have  answered  more  questions  than 
we  did.” 

They  also  recognize  the  value  of  teamwork. 
“1  try  to  keep  myself  from  leaping  to  answer 
too  many  literature  questions  because  I really 
could  get  them  wrong  and  Mary  Lew  does  them 
well,”  says  math  expert  David  Amidon,  a fellow 
Liberty  team  member. 

Like  other  SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE 

contestants,  David  is  constantly  looking  for 
questions  and  answers  in  everything  he  reads: 
“My  resource  book  is  ‘Western  Civilization 
from  1500  A.D.’  But  no  matter  what  you  read, 
you  end  up  looking  for  things  that  might  be 
asked  on  the  program.  Facts. ..dates. ..single  or 
multiple  choice  answers. ..If  Harry  Price  would 
say  ‘1781  to  1789,’  I would  press  the  buzzer 
before  the  question  was  finished  and  say 
‘Articles  of  Confederation.’ 

SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE  evolved  from 
planning  sessions  in  which  WLVT  staffers 
attempted  to  create  programs  which  would 
involve  the  community.  Why  an  academic 
contest?  Dobias  felt  it  would  give  area  scholars 

(Continued) 


the  kind  of  recognition  they  deserved: 
“Everyone  in  the  community  knows  who  the 
best  football  player  in  town  is,  but  how  many 
know  who  the  good  scholars  are?  We  felt 
students  who’ve  got  something  on  the  ball 
mentally  should  get  community  recognition, 
too.” 

And  recognize  them  they  do.  Harry  Price  is 
approached  everywhere  he  goes.  And  it’s  not 
unusual  for  contestants  to  be  stopped  in  school 
or  on  the  street  with  an  l-saw-you-on-SCHO- 
LASTIC-SCRIMMAGE-last-night.  “They  talk  to 
me  like  I’m  a celebrity,”  marvels  Mary  Lew. 
The  first  year  the  program  was  on  the  air,  the 
entire  student  body  from  Allentown’s  Dieruff 
High  turned  out  after  the  contest  to  welcome 
home  its  champions.  "It  was  just  as  if  they  had 
won  the  state  basketball  championship  game,” 
says  Dobias. 

SHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE  is  more  than 
just  a TV  show.  Now  in  its  third  season,  its 
broadcasts  are  a local  event.  Schools  avidly 


practice  and  form  their  own  mini-teams.; 
Newspaper  staffs  follow  the  contests, 
comparing  notes  after  the  broadcasts.  And 
viewers  at  home  match  wits  with  the  teams  and 
root  for  their  favorites.  Even  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  was  moved  to' 
underwrite  one-third  of  the  program’s 
production  costs  this  year. 

It’s  not  necessarily  the  educators  or  the 
parents  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  audience, 
either.  “SCRIMMAGE  viewers  don’t  really  fall 
into  a category  you’d  expect,”  notes  director 
Kerwin Silfies.  “I’ve  had  barbers,  plumbers-all 
kinds  of  local  folk-come  up  to  comment  or 
make  suggestions  about  the  program.  It’s  just 
that  it’s  a very  entertaining,  very  involving 
program.” 

To  amuse  and  involve  a broad  range  of  the 
community  is  a tall  order  for  any  TV  program. ■! 
For  WLVT’s  SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE,  it’s 
all  part  of  the  game. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  DO  ON  "SCHOLASTIC  SCRIMMAGE"? 

Here  are  some  sample  questions  students  are  asked  on  the  program.  How  many  can  you  answer?  Remember  you 
have  only  a second  or  two  before  your  chance  to  answer  is  gone... 

1.  SCIENCE 

Which  of  the  following  four  scientists  were  born  first?  (a)  Galileo  (b)  Newton  (c)  Copernicus  (d)  Faraday 

2.  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Which  of  the  following  is  closest  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Urdu"?  (a)  a mythological  giant  representing  fate 
in  Scandinavian  folklore  (b)  a city  in  the  Asian  portion  of  Turkey  (c)  a large  river  in  China,  Burma,  and  Thailand 
(d)  a language  spoken  in  Pakistan 

3.  MATH 

A total  of  28  handshakes  was  exchanged  at  the  end  of  a party.  Assuming  that  each  person  at  the  party  shook 
hands  exactly  once  with  every  other  person  at  the  party,  how  many  people  were  present? 

4.  LITERATURE 

Name  the  figure  of  speech  found  in  each  of  the  three  examples  (a)  sighted  sub-sank  same  (b)  he  can  run  like  a 
deer  (c)  the  crown  sent  troops 

5.  PHYSICS 

The  earth  is  measured  in  degrees.  In  miles,  what  does  one  degree  on  a meridian  equal? 


ANSWERS: 

saijui  69-g  .'AaiAuoiaiu  (d)  'anojis  (q)  'uopejaiiiie  (e)-i7  .'e|d08d  g-S  '(PI'S 
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In  November  of  1976,  the  Generic  Drug  Act 
— Act  259  — was  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

To  inform  and  educate  the  consumers  of 
prescription  medicines  in  the  state  about  the 
new  law,  a special  half-hour  program.  Generic 
Drugs,  will  be  broadcast  on  july  13  over  PPTN. 

A generic  drug  is  one  which  is  identified  by 
its  official  chemical  name  rather  than  an 
advertised  brand  name.  In  most  instances,  the 
substitution  of  an  identical  generic  drug  for  a 
brand  name  prescription  drug,  can  provide  the 
consumer  with  a significant  savings.  Before  the 
new  Generic  Drug  Act  went  into  effect,  neither 
the  consumer  nor  the  pharmacist  had  any 
choice  except  to  abide  by  the  doctor’s 
prescription,  as  written,  even  if  it  prescribed  a 
more  expensive  brand  name  drug.  The  new  act 
now  permits  your  pharmacist  to  substitute  a 
less  expensive  generically  equivalent  drug  for  a 
brand  name  drug,  unless  you  or  your  physician 
direct  otherwise.  Physicians  will  now  be  using 
prescription  forms  that  have  a space  for 
indicating  whether  or  not  a lower  cost  generic 
drug  may  be  substituted.  Sometimes  a doctor 
has  a good  reason  for  prescribing  a brand  name 
drug.  It  will  be  up  to  the  consumer  to  ask  his 
doctor  if  he  can  prescribe  a lower  cost  generic 
drug. 


Because  it  will  be  largely  up  to  the  consumer 
to  find  out  if  he  can  save  by  asking  for  generic 
substitutions,  this  program  should  help  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  educating  them 
about  the  new  law. 

The  program  is  being  produced  almost 
entirely  on  location,  in  doctors’  offices, 
pharmacies,  pharmaceutical  manufacturers’, 
and  other  locations,  in  an  effort  to  present  the 
entire  story  to  viewers. 

Generic  Drugs  is  produced  for  distribution 
over  PPTN  by  WITF,  Hershey  under  a grant 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health. 
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Jim  Karayn,  creator  and  project  director  of 
the  1976  presidential  debates  and  a 21 -year 
veteran  of  broadcast  journalism,  has  been 
elected  President  and  General  Manager  of 
WHYY,  Inc.  with  overall  responsibility,  for  the 
public  broadcasting  corporation’s  licensees, 
WHYY-TV  and  WUHY-FM. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Karayn’s  selection  at 
a meeting  of  WHYY’s  board  of  Directors  was 
made  by  board  Chairman  John  R.  Bunting  on 
June  10. 

Subsequent  to  his  development  and 
direction  of  the  1976  presidential  debates,  Mr. 
Karayn  participated  in  a State 
Department/USI A-sponsored  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East.  Prior  to  his  involvment 
with  the  debates,  Mr.  Karayn  was  President  of 
the  National  Public  Affairs  Center  for 
Television  (NPACT),  the  primary  source  for 
public  . affairs.-  i^p^^sr  broaxlcasC  over  PBS. 
During- tjie  same  tirne  he  was  also  Executive 


Vice  President  of  WETA-TV,  Washington, 
D.C.’s  public  television  station.  A pioneer  in 
public  broadcasting,  Mr.  Karayn  founded  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  National  Educational 
Television  in  1965  and  managed  it  through 
1971  when  he  founded  NPACT.  During  that 
time  he  was  executive  producer  of  more  than 
200  public  affairs  programs  which  were 
broadcast  nationally. 

He  has  served  as  a consultant  to  the  White 
House,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Brookings  Institute,  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  won 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Peabody,  Silver 
Gavel  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
three  Emmys. 

Before  assuming  his  duties  at  WHYY,  Mr. 
Karayn  will  complete  an  assignment  with  the 
Carter  administration  in  Washington.  The  date 
for  his  arrival  at  WHYY  has  not  yet  been 
announced.  “ 


BE  GLAD  THEN 
AMERICA 


A PORTRAIT 
OF  JAMIE 


In  February  1976,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  was  the  setting  for  the  world 
premiere  of  Be  Glad  Then  America,  a 
bicentennial  opera  written  by  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  composer  John  LaMontaine  and 
produced  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Sarah 
Caldwell. 

The  backstage  activities  that  led  to  the 
premiere  are  captured  on  Be  Glad  Then 
America...  A Documentary,  an  hour-long  public 
television  special  to  be  seen  July  4,  over  PBS. 

The  opera  was  commissioned  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies  at 
Penn  State  especially  for  performance  by  the 
Penn  State  Choirs.  Composer  LaMontaine 
believes  that  Be  Glad  Then  America  may  be  the 
first  opera  ever  commissioned  about  the  making 
of  the  American  Revolution.  His  purpose  was 
“to  show  the  Revolution  as  a revolt,  not  so 
much  against  England  as  against  tyranny,  a 
revolution  still  in  progress.”  He  drew  his 
libretto  entirely  from  letters,  documents,  and 
records  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

Beyond  the  possible  historical  first,  the 
opera  marked  a significant  partnership  between 
the  University  and  professional  theatrical 
communities.  The  production  was  conceived, 
staged,  and  conducted  by  Sarah  Caldwell  of  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  who  worked  closely 
with  Raymond  Brown  and  the  University 
Choirs  and  other  performers  and  production 
staff  from  Penn  State.  The  premiere 
performances  also  featured  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists  Donald 
Gramm,  Richard  Lewis,  David  Lloyd,  and 
Odetta. 

Miss  Caldwell  reported  that  she  decided  to 
take  on  the  artistic  direction  of  the  oera 
because  of  “the  excitement  I sensed  from  the 
people  involved.”  She  adds,  “What’s  most 


The  Liberty  Tree  dominated  the  stage  during  the 
production  of  Be  Glad  Then  America. 


interesting  about  the  production  is  that  it’s  a 
unique  situation,  a collaboration  between  a 
great  syrnphony  orchestra,  a university,  and  an 
opera  company.  It’s  a healthy  situation. ...and  I 
might  add  it  was  also  done  in  an  atmosphere  of 
having  a great  good  time.” 

Be  Glad  Then  America...  A Documentary 
combines  scenes  from  the  world  premiere 
performances  with  documentary  segments  that 
trace  the  behind-the-scenes  work  that  went  into 
this  major  bicentennial  event. 

The  documentary  was  produced  by 
WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  Pa.,  as  a continuing 
education  and  community  service  of  Penn 
State’s  College  of  Arts  and  Architecture. 


Animals  are  the  subjects  of  many  of  Jamie 
Wyeth’s  portraits  and  each  reveals  a distinct 
personality,  according  to  the  30-year-old 
painter  from  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 


This  perceptive  young  artist,  James  (Jamie) 
Wyeth,  is  featured  in  a special  program,  A 
Portrait  of  Jamie,  to  air  July  5 on  PBS. 

Jamie  Wyeth  inherits  a lengthy  tradition 
from  his  father,  well-known  artist  Andrew 
Wyeth,  and  his  grandfather  N.C.  Wyeth.  Among 
the  young  artist’s  better-known  paintings  are  a 
portrait  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
painted  at  the  request  of  the  Kennedy  family 
and  recently  exhibited  on  the  American 
Freedom  Train;  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  commissioned  by  Time  magazine  for 
their  Bicentennial  issue;  and  the  inaugural 
portrait  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  which  also 
appeared  in  Time  magazine. 

A Portrait  of  Jamie  is  a 30-minute  study  of 
Jamie  Wyeth,  not  as  a member  of  the  dynasty 
of  nationally  recognized  artists,  the  Wyeths,  but 
as  a person  in  his  own  right,  with  his  own 
lifestyle  as  well  as  his  own  artistic  style. 

Interviewed  in  a rural  Nebraska  setting  by 
Rod  Bates,  Nebraska  ETV  Network 
producer-director,  Jamie  Wyeth  relates  some  of 
the  inspiration,  extensive  study  and  detailed 
preparation  behind  his  paintings  as  well  as  his 
personal  reflections  on  his  subjects. 


THIS  MONTH: 
THRIE.SEEGER 
& OCHS 


OOKING  BACK 
AT  76 


Arlo  Guthrie  and  Pete  Seeger,  two  of 
America’s  most  famous  folk  singers,  and  music 
by  the  late  activist  singer  and  songwriter  Phil 
Ochs  is  featured  this  month  on  PBS. 

Arlo  Guthrie  and  Pete  Seeger  in  Concert,  an 
hour-long  performance  taped  at  the  Saratoga 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  New  York,  airs  July 
16  and  features  selections  including  “Midnight 
Special,”  “Goodnight  Irene”  and  “Amazing 
Grace.” 


ARLO  GUTHRIE 


Although  the  two  performers  are  separated 
by  nearly  30  years  in  age,  musically  their  styles 
are  complementary.  Seeger  “hoboed”  around 
the  country  with  his  banjo,  and  after  serving 
time  in  the  armed  forces,  became  America’s 
leading  contemporary  troubador.  Arlo  was  born 
in  1948,  seven  years  after  his  famous  father. 
Woody  Guthrie,  became  friends  with  Seeger.  He 
began  singing  professionally  in  1968,  and 
shortly  thereafter  starred  in  the  film,  “Alice’s 
Restaurant,”  which  was  inspired  by  his  record 
album  of  the  same  name. 

On  July  9,  the  broadcast  of  Phil  Ochs 
Memorial  Celebration  will  feature  the  May, 
1976  tribute  performance  of  a group  of  Ochs’ 
musician  friends  one  month  after  he  committed 
suicide  in  New  York. 

With  music  as  often  sad  as  it  is  exuberant, 
the  memorial  concert  features  many  of  folk 
music’s  best-known  singers  and  musicians. 
Included  are  Dave  Van  Ronk,  Melanie,  Bob 
Gibson,  Eric  Andersen,  Pete  Seeger,  Oscar 
Brand,  Tom  Rush,  Peter  Yarrow  and  others. 
Interspersed  with  the  performances  are  tributes 
and  reminiscences  by  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  Chicago  Seven  defense  attorney 
William  Kuntsler,  and  Ochs’  friend  jerry  Rubin, 
a defendant  in  the  Chicago  trial. 

Once  termed  a “troubador  of  the  new  left,” 
Ochs’  career  began  to  fade  at  the  end  of  the 
60’s,  and  he  reportedly  stopped  writing  songs 
altogether.  He  was  35  years  old  when  he  died. 


From  the  midnight  moving  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  from  Independence  Hall,  through  authentic 
recreation  of  revolutionary  battle  scenes,  to  a 
Bicentennial  Year  wagon  train  converging  on 
Valley  Forge,  all  of  the  action  and  excitement 
of  the  Bicentennial  in  Pennsylvania  is  captured 
in  Legacy:  The  Year  of  the  Bicentennial  on 
July  4 over  PBS. 

Legacy:  The  Year  of  the  Bicentennial  distills 
a year-long  celebration  into  a 60-minute 
kaleidoscope  view  of  pagentry,  ceremony, 
marching  bands,  celebration. 

Watching  the  film  is  a toe-tapping,  rousingly 
patriotic  experience  that  whisks  you  from  a raft 
ride  down  the  Susquehanna  River  to  a front 
row  seat  at  the  July  4th  ceremonies  at  Valley 
Forge.  Marching  bands  and  choruses  set  the 
tempo  for  the  mosaic-like  film. 

The  film  begins  on  a cold  soggy  New  Year’s 
Eve  in  Philadelphia  where  the  Liberty  Bell  was 
moved  from  Independence  Hall  to  its 
Bicentennial  quarters  at  Liberty  Plaza.  From 
there,  the  film  moves  to  a brief  look  at 
Pennsylvania’s  Bicentennial  projects,  to  a girl 
scout  fashion  show,  the  sealing  of  a time 
capsule  for  the  Tricentennial,  the  festival  of  the 
bands  competition  and  the  National 
Bicentennial  debates  - with  high  school 
students  from  across  the  state  competing  for 
top  honors. 

Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  appears  at  Valley 
Forge  with  colonial  marching  bands.  There  are 
battle  recreations,  puppet  shows,  and  a meeting 
at  the  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Philadelphia  to 
assess  religious  liberty  in  America. 


The  film  is  the  brainchild  of  filmmaker  John 
P.  Hudak  and  George  Ebner,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bicentennial  Commission. 
Through  Metrovision,  Inc.,  Hudak  and  80 
production  people  throughout  the  state  shot 
thousands  of  feet  of  film  to  cover  the 
bicentennial  celebration. 

Legacy:  The  Year  of  the  Bicentennial  is 
presented  on  PBS  by  PPTN  and  was  made 
possible  by  a grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial  Commission. 


The  1777  flight  of  the  Liberty  Bell  is  reenacted  on 
Legacy:  The  Year  of  the  Bicentennial.  (Photo  courtesy 
Spiro  & Associates) 


A NEW  SEASON 
OF  OPERA 


A 10-week  Opera  Theater  series  will  begin 
weekly  telecast  over  PBS  on  July  5 with  a 
one-hour  special  on  the  Santa  Fe  Opera 
Company. 

Videotaped  last  summer  in  New  Mexico 
during  Santa  Fe’s  20th  season,  the  production 
features  excerpts  from  that  company’s 
production  of  “The  Mother  of  Us  All”  by  Virgil 
Thomson  and  Gertrude  Stein.  The  opera  salutes 
the  achievements  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  woman 
rights  leader  of  the  19th  century. 

Other  new  programs  in  this  year’s  Opera 
Theater  season  include  Gilbert  & Sullivan’s 
“The  Gondoliers,”  “The  World  of  Victor 
Herbert,”  “Jack:  A Flash  Fantasy,”  and  “The 
World  of  Ivor  Novello.” 

“The  Gondoliers”  tells  the  romantic  story  of 
a drummer  boy  turning  royal  heir  and  marrying 
a Queen  with  whom  he  was  already  in  love.  A 
host  of  handsome  gondoliers,  pretty  young 
girls,  the  shabby  and  somewhat  shady  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Plaza-Toro  and  sly  Don  Alhambra 
(The  Grand  Inquisitor)  all  combine  to  provide  a 


variety  of  characters  and  comic  situations. 

In  “The  World  of  Ivor  Novello,”  the  great 
romantic  of  British  music  theater  during  the 
war  years  is  saluted  in  a program  packed  with 
songs  and  dances  from  his  hit  shows.  Music 
from  some  of  his  most  popular  works  is 
featured,  including  such  beloved  songs  as  “Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning”  and  “We’ll  Gather 
Lilacs.” 

Victor  Garber  and  Gilda  Radnor  (NBC’s 
“Saturday  Night  Live”)  are  the  happy-go-lucky 
Jack  and  Jill  of  hearts  in  “Jack-A  Flash 
Fantasy,”  a musical  explosion  of  cards,  nursery 
rhymes  and  fairy  tales  for  adults. 

“The  World  of  Victor  Herbert”  is  a 
sumptuous  salute  to  the  man  who  was  called, 
circa  1890-1920,  “King  of  the  American 
Musical.”  The  extravaganza  features  music  from 
many  of  Herbert’s  best  known  operettas, 
among  them  “Naughty  Marietta,”  “The  Red 
Mill,”  “Eileen,”  “Sweethearts,”  and  “The 
Fortune  Teller.” 


Gilda  Radner  (NBC  "Saturday  Night  Live")  and  Victor  Garber  are  the  happy-go-lucky  Jack  and  Jill  of  hearts  in  the 
modern  musical  "Jack:  A Flash  Fantasy"  on  Opera  Theater.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 
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AND  NOW 
FOLKS... 
HERE'S  DICK! 


Dick  Cavett  is  coming  to  public  television  on 
a new,  weeknightly  30-minute  interview  series 
premiering  this  fall.  New  York  public  TV 
station  WNET  will  co-produce  the  series  with 
Cavett’s  Daphne  Productions.  Plans  for  the 
show  call  for  a full  52-week  season  with  a 
starting  date  and  time  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  Dick  Cavett  ^ow  will  mark  Cavett’s 
return  to  weeknightly  television.  He  hosted 
what  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  late-night  shows  on  commercial 
television  from  1 969  to  1 975  on  ABC-TV. 

“The  show  will  feature  Cavett  doing  what  he 
does  best:  conducting  an  animated  and  witty 
forum  of  ideas,  humor  and  commentary  with 
important  personalities,’’  WNET’s  Vice 
President  of  Programming  Robert  Kotlowitz 
said.  “His  interview  technique  is  characterized 
by  a compelling  combination  of  intelligence, 
wit,  curiosity  and  charm.  The  program,  like 
Cavett,  will  be  unashamedly  entertaining,  but  it 
will  not  be  timid  about  delving  into  issues.  We 
think  public  television  will  allow  him  to 
exercise  his  talents  more  fully  than  ever 
before.’’ 

According  to  the  producers,  Cavett’s  new 
show  will  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  take  its 
tone,  shape  and  thrust  from  the  interests  of  the 
host.  To  keep  it  topical,  often  it  will  be  taped 
very  close  to  airtime.  Guests  generally  will  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  per  show.  The  majority 
of  the  programs  will  be  taped  at  WNET’s  New 
York  studios,  but  it  is  possible  that  other 
programs  will  be  produced  on  location. 
Personalities  will  include  those  from  the  arts, 
show  business  and  public  affairs. 


“I’m  grateful  for  the  solid  support  for  The 
Dick  Cavett  Show  from  the  public  television 
stations  around  the  country,’’  Cavett  said.  “My 
aim  is  to  live  up  to  their  expectations  with  a 
show  on  which  the  most  interesting, 
accomplished,  newsworthy  people  in  the  world 
will  come  to  talk,  laugh,  cry,  perform,  and  at 
times  reveal  themselves  in  surprising  ways  — to 
us  and  to  them.  And  I’m  especially  pleased  that 
I’ll  be  doing  this  on  public  TV.  I’ve  checked  its 
references  and  it  comes  highly  recommended.’’ 

Cavett  has  been  involved  with  several  past 
public  TV  productions,  including,  VD  Blues, 
Feeling  Good,  Live  From  Lincoln  Center  and  a 
half-hour  interview  with  Liv  Ullmann. 


DICKENS 
OF  LONDON 


The  rags-to-riches  life  of  Charles  Dickens, 
world’s  most  popular  English  author,  will 
unfold  on  PBS’s  “Masterpiece  Theatre’’ 
when  Roy  Dotrice  stars  in  Dickens  of  London 
beginning  August  28  over  PBS. 

Dotrice  plays  both  Dickens  and  his  father  as 
well  as  several  other  roles  in  the  10-episode 
series,  which  traces  the  author’s  event-packed 
life  from  penniless  childhood  through 
unprecedented  success  as  pioneering  novelist 
and  solo  performer  of  hundreds  of  public 
readings  in  the  U.S.  and  England. 

Dickens’  extraordinary  story-telling  talent 
and  vivid,  life-like  characters,  set  against  the 

A i I r 2 ? 1M7  of  abject  poverty  and  social  ills  he 

MUn  ^ ^ 1<J/  /experienced  as  a boy,  have  captivated  readers 
for  almost  150  years.  They  have  Q^id 


entertained  stage,  screen  and  TV  audiences  in 
such  modern  adapations  as  the  legendary 
musical  hit  “Oliver,”  the  perennial  “A 
Christmas  Carol,”  “Hard  Times”  on  PBS,  and 
the  upcoming  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  on 
“Masterpiece  Theatre.” 

Dickens  of  London  is  the  first  major 
television  work  of  award-winning  multi-media 
writer  Wolf  Mankowitz,  whose  many  screen 
plays  include  “Waltz  of  the  Toreadors,”  “The 
Millionairess”  and  “The  Hireling.” 

Dickens  of  London,  created  and  produced 
by  Marc  Miller  for  Yorkshire  Television,  is 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  and  prejqrtted.tj^lipBS  by  WGBH, 
Boston..  T- 
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Almost  everyone  is  fascinated  by  the 
weather.  Perhaps  that  is  why  The  State  of  the 
Weather/The  ^ape  of  the  World,  produced 
weeknightly  by  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  and 
seen  on  several  PPTN  member  stations,  is  so 
popular. 

Weather/World  is  produced  every  weeknight 
at  6:00  p.m.  as  a continuing  education  and 
community  service  of  the  College  of  Earth  and 
Mineral  Sciences  and  other  colleges  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  The  series  began 
in  the  1960s  as  part  of  another  Penn  State 
Television  series.  Farm,  Home  and  Garden. 
Soon,  it  took  on  its  own  identity  as  The  State 
of  the  Weather,  a weeknightly  five-minute 
report.  In  1970,  it  expanded  to  fifteen  minutes 
as  The  State  of  the  Weather /The  Shape  of  the 
World.  Today,  it  is  seen  on  four  PPTN  member 
stations  - WVIA,  WITF,  WQLN,  and  home 
station  WPSX  — presenting  a mix  of-weather, 
environmental,  and  science  and  technology 
news. 

The  weeknightly  weather  report  is  much 
more  than  just  a nightly  summary.  Series 
meteorologists  Elliot  Abrams,  John  Cahir,  Paul 
Knight,  Joel  Myers,  and  Joe  Sobel  present  the 
full  weather  picture  for  Pennsylvania,  including 
5:00  p.m.  temperatures  around  the  state,  upper 
atmosphere  conditions,  the  current  weather 
situation,  and  a forecast  for  the  next  few  days. 
They  also  review  national  weather,  using  maps 
and  satellite  photos.  When  something  needs  an 
explanation,  they  give  it,  often  presenting 
mini-lessons  that  not  only  tell  what  is 
happening,  but  why. 

Series  hosr  John  Grant  follows  the  weather 
forecast  each  night  with  Shape  of  the  World 
reports  that  examine  issues  related  to  the 
environment,  energy,  science,  and  technology. 
In  recent  months,  the  series  has  featured  an 
increasing  number  of  reports  recorded  on 
location  around  Pennsylvania.  These  have 
included  a two-part  report  on  drilling  for 
natural  gas  in  Lake  Erie;  a look  at  local  efforts 
in  Lycoming  County  to  establish  Pine  Creek  as 
an  official  scenic  river;  a series  of  reports  on  the 
proposed  location  of  a radioactive  waste 
disposal  site  in  Pennsylvania;  and  a look  at 
COPAMS,  which  monitors  the  state’s  air 
pollution  conditions. 

Since  it  is  produced  live,  Weather/World  is 
able  to  respond  quickly  to  weather  emergencies 
with  timely  reports  on  emergency  situations. 
On  January  27,  the  series  presented  a special 
interview  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Kline,  who 
reported  on  the  state’s  energy  emergency  and 
the  closing  of  schools  statewide.  Weather /World 
followed  the  emergency  throughout  the  winter 
of  1977  with  followup  reports  on  the  natural 
gas  situation,  water  shortages,  the  possibility  of 
spring  flooding,  and  reports  on  the  effects  of 
the  winter  on  the  Lake  Erie  area  and  on  the 
state’s  highways.  The  series  also  followed 
legislative  response  to  the  winter  emergency. 
State  Senate  committee  members  appeared  on 
the  series  to  review  legislative  options  in 
responding  to  the  energy  crisis;  later. 
Representative  Wise  reported  on  the  activities 
of  the  Regional  Task  Force  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Weather/World  has  received  its  share  of 
praise  for  its  public  education  efforts.  Lt. 
Governor  Kline,  responding  to  a series  of 


Meteorologist  Paul  Knight  gives  the  weather  picture 
for  Pennsylvania  on  The  State  of  the  Weather/The 
Shape  of  the  World.  (Photo  courtesy  WPSX-TV) 


reports  on  energy  conservation  and  the  offer  of 
energy  conservation  booklets  to  Weather/World 
viewers,  cited  the  series  in  a letter  to  viewers: 
“Through  its  weeknightly  reports, 
Weather/World  is  making  a valuable 
contribution  to  public  education  in  this  vital 
area.  A note  of  recognition  is  also  due  to  those 
member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network  who  carry  the  Penn  State 
Television  series  every  night.” 

Viewers  have  also  responded  warmly  to  the 
series.  One  wrote:  “I  think  it  is  a tremendous 
service  to  the  public. . .1  am  a science  teacher  in 
a high  school,  and  I watch  the  show  to  keep 
well-informed  and  up  to  date.  I highly 
recommend  it  to  all  of  my  students.”  A viewer 
in  Coudersport  said,  ‘Thanks  again  for 
Weather/World.  It  really  makes  our  working 
plans  much  easier.”  From  Mechanicsburg,  a 
viewer  wrote,  “I  think  that  the  weathermen  on 
the  show  are  fantastic.  Your  show  is  one  of  the 
few  that  is  practically  a ‘must’  for  me  each 
evening.” 

Still,  you  can’t  please  everybody.  During  the 
recent  dry  spell,  one  viewer  (who  signed  his 
name  ‘‘Dried  Up”)  complained  that  ‘‘any 
possibility  of  rain,  however  remote,  is  always 
accompanied  by  such  descriptive  phrases  as 
‘we’re  aftaid  that,’  ‘unfortunately,’  ‘we  hate  to 
tell  you  that,’  etc.”  The  meteorologist,  he  went 
on,  ‘‘should  keep  his  personal  preference  to 
himself  or  be  staked  out  in  my  cornfield  and 
forced  to  wait  for  rain  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Rain  is  not  an  invention  of  the  devil.” 

Weather/World  has  its  critics.  But  whether 
they’re  thirsty  for  rain  or  just  hungry  for 
knowledge,  even  the  critics  are  fans  of  the 
program.  It’s  one  of  the  most  popular  public 
television  programs  in  Pennsylvania  today. 

—Gary  Miller 

Information  Specialist 

WPSX/University  Park 


TOURISM: 
KUDOS  AND 
CONCERN 
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Pennsylvania’s  $8  billion-a-year  tourism 
industry  is  the  subject  of  a special 
documentary  to  be  broadcast  over  PPTN  this 
month.  Produced  by  WLVT/ Allentown,  Penn’s 
Woods:  The  Tourism  Industry  examines  the 
burgeoning  business  of  helping  people  “get 
away  from  it  all.’’ 

From  the  solitude  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wilderness  areas,  to  historic  museums  and  the 
honky-tonk  atmosphere  of  some 
commercialized  areas,  the  tourism  industry  is 
one  of  contrasts.  As  in  any  large  industry 
affecting  millions  of  people,  tourism  has 
attracted  its  share  of  kudos  and  critics.  In  a 
series  of  interviews,  Penn’s  Woods  looks  at  the 
impact  of  an  industry  that  has  entertained 
millions,  created  365,000  jobs,  pays  $775 
million  in  state  taxes,  and  supports  about 
56,000  businesses.  It  is  an  industry  that  also 
occasionally  displaces  people  from  their  homes, 
changes  the  lives  and  lifestyles  of  others,  and 
interferes  with  natural  ecology. 

Robert  Ford,  chairman  of  Millersville 
College’s  Department  of  Geography,  has  seen 
the  changes  in  the  quality  of  life  brought  about 
by  tourism:  “It’s  opened  the  flood  gates,  and 
they’re  just  whittling  the  land  and  our  bucolic 
way  of  life  away.’’  Ford  is  worried,  too,  about 
tourism’s  subtle  impact  on  the  non-worldly 
Amish  culture:  “Many  of  the  elders  are  very 
concerned,’’  he  notes. 

Roy  Buck,  a sociology  professor  who’s  also 
been  observing  the  Lancaster  scene  first-hand, 
doesn’t  feel  commercial  tourism  is  destroying 
local  culture.  In  fact,  he’s  concluded  that  in 
today’s  conditions  of  mass  tourism,  a highly 
commercial,  self-contained  tourist  attraction 
can  actually  protect  natives  such  as  the  Amish. 
“When  a tourist  is  in  a museum,  he’s  not  out 
peeking  in  the  back  rooms  looking  at  the  real 
thing.  The  more  he’s  contained  in  a tourist 
attraction  area,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be  out 
creating  his  own  experience.” 

There  are  social,  economic  and 
environmental  effects  of  tourism  on  local 


residents  as  well.  Tim  Palmer,  Chief  Planner  of 
the  Lycoming  County  Planning  Commission, 
says  the  recreation  businesses  provides  a major 
economic  stimulus  for  some  areas  and  provides 
many  people  access  to  a place  to  get  away  from 
it  all.  But  there  are  problems,  too.  Local 
residents,  especially  in  rural  areas,  sometimes 
resent  tourists  who  litter  and  trespass.  There  are 
conflicts  between  tourists  themselves  and 
over-use  of  many  facilities.  “The  real  key,”  he 
says,  “is  to  decide  what  the  appropriate  uses  for 
a certain  area  are  and  to  establish  a policy  that 
will  support  these  uses  and  discourage  others.” 

If  some  kind  of  regulation  is  the  answer, 
Pennsylvania’s  head  of  Travel  Development, 
Paul  Decker,  feels  government  shouldn’t 
interfere.  “I  think  the  travel  industry  has  shown 
that  it’s  capable  of  regulating  itself.  If  it  isn’t  at 
the  industry  level,  it’s  at  the  local  level  where 
attempts  are  made  to  check  uncontrolled 
growth.” 

For  Paul  Wiegman  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  constructive  tourism 
means  people  who  care.  “Zoning  is  needed,  but 
you  just  can’t  legislate  common  sense.  The 
tourism  industry  needs  it  when  individual 
operators  develop  recreational  facilities  in 
natural  areas.  But  we  also  need  better  tourists 
and  visitors.”  Wiegman  feels  environmental 
education  — would  give  tourists  the  skills  to  go 
into  an  area  and  use  it  without  creating  any 
damage  whatsoever. 

Pennsylvania’s  beauty  and  diversity  has 
attracted  millions  of  visitors  in  the  past.  It  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  “One 
thing  is  certain,”  says  producer  Kerwin  Silfies,” 
the  industry  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10%  a 
year,  and  the  more  it  grows,  the  more  criticism 
it’s  going  to  generate.  The  time  has  come  for 
both  tourism  and  tourists  to  become  more 
introspective  and  look  at  the  ways  they’re 
impacting  on  more  than  just  themselves.” 

Penn’s  Woods:  The  Tourism  Industry  airs 
August  18  over  PPTN.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcast  date  and  time  in  your  area. 


The  tourism  industry  profiled  on  Penn's  Woods  has  had  its  share  of  critics.  Construction  of  this  tower  sparked  a 
major  controversy  labeled  "The  Second  Battle  of  Gettysburg."  (Photo  courtesy  Penna.  Dept,  of  Community 
Affairs) 


WON'T  YOU 
BE  MY 
NEIGHBOR? 


Fred  Rogers  has  found  his  niche  in  the 
cosmic  scheme  of  things  — to  try,  through 
television,  to  help  children  achieve  healthy 
emotional  development:  “It’s  the  inner 
understanding  and  working  on  agression  and 
anger  that’s  the  single  most  important  thing  I 
know  in  the  human  race,’’  Roger  says,  “That’s 
why  I talk  with  kids  and  grownups  about 
talking  about  their  feelings.’’ 

Fred  Rogers  is  creator/host  of  public 
television’s  longest  running  children’s  program. 
Mister  Rogers’  Neighborhood.  More  than  seven 
million  children  watch  his  program  every  day. 

Mister  Rogers,  a father,  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  television  personality,  is  the 
subject  of  a video  portrait  on  Fred  Rogers: 
Won’t  You  Be  My  Neighbor?,  scheduled  for 
broadcast  on  Wednesday,  August  31  over 
PPTN.  Through  a combination  of  interview, 
program  exerpts,  songs,  and  clips  from  a 
commencement  address,  host  Shelley  Brown 
and  producer  Kerwin  Silfies  reveal  several  facets 
of  Rogers’  personality  and  philosophy. 

“I  believe  the  family  is  essential  to  healthy, 
happy  growth,’’  Mister  Rogers  tells  Shelley 
Brown,  “And  on  the  program  we  try  to  help 
family  members  communicate.’’  He  doesn’t  see 
himself  taking  the  place  of  the  parents:  “An 
electronic  image  cannot  be  a surrogate  parent  — 
no  TV  program  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a 
human  being  — but  it  can  help  by  being  a 
model.’’  He  sees  his  role  as  supporting  whatever 
is  healthy  in  the  mother  and  father. 

Music  is  an  important  part  of  Mister  Rogers’ 
Neighborhood  and  the  program  introduces  the 
viewer  to  John  Costa,  music  director  for  the 


• ‘I 

series.  Costa  is  an  accomplished  jazz  pianist  and 
in  addition  to  explaining  why  he  likes  working  { 
on  the  series,  he  treats  the  viewer  to  lively  f 
renditions  of  familar  Neighborhood  tunes. 

Fred  Rogers’  objective,  the  program  ■ 

explains,  is  to  help  children  support,  j 

acknowledge,  and  cope  with  personal  feelings  j 
and  encourage  them  to  express  their  ideas  and 
attitudes  through  imaginative  play.  To  Mister 
Rogers,  self  esteem  is  essential:  “We  view  other 
people  as  we  feel  about  ourselves  --  so  that’s 
why  it’s  so  important  to  help  kids  feel  good 
about  themselves,  because  they’re  going  to  see 
the  world  as  a reflection  of  the  way  they  see 
themselves.’’ 

Fred  Rogers:  Won’t  You  Be  My  Neighbor?  . 
is  produced  by  WLVT/Allentown. 
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Most  of  the  more  than  8 million 
handicapped  children  in  America  today  have 
been  barred  for  years  from  the  nation’s 
classrooms.  This  fall,  for  the  first  time,  most  of 
these  children  will  be  enrolled  in  public  schools. 
A new  law,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  guarantees  even  the  most  severely 
handicapped  the  right  to  a publicly  supported, 
appropriate  education. 

On  Thursday,  September  15,  a special 
documentary  hosted  by  Patricia  Neal, 
INCLUDING  ME,  ventures  into  the  little 
understood  perspective  of  these  handicapped 
children  with  six,  compelling  portraits  of  those 
who  have  won  the  right  to  go  to  school.  Danny, 
1 6 months  old  is  blind;  Suzanne,  1 6,  is  deaf  and 
is  in  a special  program  for  deaf  students  in  a 
regular  junior  high  school;  Jed,  18  and  a high 
school  sophomore,  is  retarded;  Gary  is  13  and 
enrolled  in  a special  school  for  emotionally 
disturbed  youngsters;  Lisa,  8,  is  severely 
retarded;  and  Dennis,  20,  is  a college  freshman 
and  a post  polio  quadraplegic.  These  children 
are  shown  learning  and  enjoying  life, 
encouraged  by  understanding  parents  and 
challenged  by  classroom  teaching. 

INCLUDING  ME  was  produced,  directed 
and  written  by  Linda  janower,  the  mother  of  a 
hearing  impaired  child,  for  Capital  Cities 
Communications  and  is  presented  over  PBS  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a grant  from  the  3M 
Company.  The  program  will  be  followed  by 


special  local  broadcasts,  telephone  hotlines  and 
community  activities  at  many  public  TV 
stations  aimed  at  informing  the  general  public 
about  education  for  the  handicapped  in  their 
own  neighborhood  schools. 

INCLUDING  ME  is  hosted  by  Patricia  Neal, 
herself  the  victim  of  multiple  disabling  stokes, 
who  provides  insight  into  the  social  and 
physical  obstacles  handicapped  children  face. 

“Of  the  eight  million  handicapped  children 
in  the  U.S.,  more  than  half  are  receiving  an 
education  which  is  not  appropriate  to  their 
needs;  one  million  are  not  in  school  at  all. 
Without  education,  they  are  doubly 
handicapped,”  she  explains. 

“Now,  a new  law  guarantees  children  with 
disabilities  the  same  educational  rights  all 
children  have;  the  same  start  in  life  that  you 
and  I have  taken  for  granted.  But  to  give  these 
children  a chance  we  must  all  examine  our 
attitudes  towards  an  individual  who  is 
handicapped,  for  our  attitudes  may  be  the 
largest  obstacle  he  faces. 

“Throughout  this  program,  we  meet  special 
people  who’ve  had  unique  opportunities,”  Ms. 
Neal  says.  “But  don’t  think  the  job  is  over.  We 
must  all  be  committed  to  the  idea  that  every 
one  of  us  has  the  right  to  a public  education, 
and  that  we  all  share  a common  goal  in  life  - to 
have  as  dignified,  full,  and  joyous  a life  as 
possible.” 


Handicapped  children  and  their  parents  have  had  to  fight  for  the  right  to  an  education.  Lisa  (I),  8 years  old  and 
severely  mentally  retarded,  and  Dennis  (r),  20  years  old  and  a post-polio  quadraplegic  have  benefitted  greatly  from 


schooling  geared  toward  their  special  needs.  They  are  two  of  six -.young- peoplq^-prafifecl  orx  rti^documentary 
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The  controversial  treatment  of  mental 
illness,  as  it  is  and  how  it  was  portrayed  in  the 
Academy  Award-winning  film  “One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo’s  Nest,’’  is  the  subject  of  a 
90-minute  documentary  special  to  be  aired  over 
PBS  on  Thursday,  September  8.  The  program, 
titled  INSIDE  THE  CUCKOO’S  NEST,  was 
produced  by  KQED/San  Francisco. 

The  focus  of  this  unusual  documentary  is 
not  issues,  nor  answers;  it  is  people,  their 
interpersonal  relationships  and  their 
relationship  to  an  institution.  The  institution  is 
the  Oregon  State  Hospital,  the  90-year-old 
mental  institution  in  Salem,  Oregon  which  also 
served  as  the  setting  for  the  film. 

The  program  contains  excerpts  from  the 
motion  picture  and  behind-the-scenes  coverage 
of  the  1975  movie  making  experience.  Both  are 
juxtaposed  with  a series  of  intimate  views  of 
patients  filmed  during  a return  to  the  Oregon 
State  Hospital  in  1977. 

The  people  range  from  criminals,  child 
abusers,  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  to  persons 
suffering  from  general  mental  disorders  such  as 
schizophrenia  and  manic  depressive  reactions; 
from  therapists  and  other  hospital  staff  to 
actors  such  as  jack  Nicholson,  Louise  Fletcher 
and  William  Redfield. 

Oregon  State  Hospital,  which  was  founded 
in  1883  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  has  evolved 


into  a modern  therapeutic  community.  “Inside 
the  Cuckoo’s  Nest”  documents  the  principal 
forms  of  therapy  now  practiced  there:  group’ 
therapy  sessions,  individual  treatment  teams,’ 
electroconvulsive  therapy  and  drug  therapy.  As 
Dr.  Brooks  (who  played  Dr.  Spivey  in  the  film) 
states  in  the  documentary:  “The  planners  and 
production  crew  (of  the  film)  have  long  since 
been  away  from  Salem,  but  the  patients  and 
Oregon  State  Hospital  are  still  here.  The  state 
hospital  is  many  things.  To  some,  it’s  of  course 
a hospital;  to  some,  it  offers  asylum;  to  some,  it 
is  a sobering  up  place  for  drunks;  to  some,  it’s  a 
jail;  to  some  people,  it’s  a school;  and  to  some, 
it’s  merely  a place  to  work.” 

Dr.  Brooks’  history  as  a "risk  taker”  in 
psychiatric  treatment  explains  why  he  allowed 
his  facility  to  be  used  in  both  productions.  He 
states:  “I  was  more  concerned  over  the 
shooting  of  the  documentary  than  in  the 
making  of  a controversial  film...  INSIDE  THE 
CUCKOO’S  NEST  is  an  inside  view  of  a mental 
hospital  without  any  window  dressing.  My 
colleagues  may  not  like  it,  as  it  does  not 
“promote”  the  profession  as  such.  However,  I 
am  content  that  it  portrays  patients  as  persons, 
rather  than  as  caricatures  or  as  articles  to  be 
moved  around;  something  no  movie  nor 
documentary  on  mental  illness  1 am  familiar 
with  has  ever  done.” 


An  actual  patient  at  the  Oregon  State  Hospital  (I)  and  Jack  Nicholson  (r)  as  McMurphy  in  the  film,  "One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest."  Both  are  seen  on  INSIDE  THE  CUCKOO'S  NEST,  a documentary  look  at  the  Oregon  State 
Hospital  as  it  is  and  how  it  was  portrayed  in  the  film.  (Photo  courtesy  KQED/San  Francisco) 


IN  PURSUIT 
OF  LIBERTY 


“Why  should  anyone  care  about  liberty?” 

“Isn’t  it  one  of  those  words  that  everybody 
uses  and  no  one  means?” 

With  those  two  questions.  Professor  Charles 
Frankel  of  Columbia  University  opens  a special 
four-part  series.  In  Pursuit  of  Liberty,  beginning 
September  5 over  PBS. 

Each  of  the  four  programs  focuses  on  a 
specific  civil  and  personal  liberty  fundamental 
to  American  society,  tracing  its  evolution, 
dangers  that  threaten  it,  and  ways  in  which  it 
can  conflict  with  other  freedoms  and  liberties. 

The  four  programs  are:  September  5,  “The 
Private  Life”  (on  privacy);  September  12,  “The 
Curse  of  Adam”  (on  work);  September  19, 
“The  Trouble  that  Truth  Makes”  (on  freedom 
of  thought);  and  September  26,  “The  First 


Freedom”  (on  the  press). 

Dr.  Frankel  is  a noted  author  and  a former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs.  Defining  the  purpose  of 
the  series  In  Pursuit  of  Liberty’s  first  program, 
“The  Private  Life,”  he  states:  “Today  we  live  in 
a society  very  different  from  those  in  which  the 
idea  of  liberty  first  arose.  It’s  large.  It  changes 
rapidly.  It’s  more  egalitarian.  We  have  worries 
about  nuclear  war,  the  decline  of  authority. 
What  shape  can  liberty  have  in  our  kind  of 
society?” 

“If  we  are  going  to  face  this  question,  we 
ought  to  try  to  separate  the  fundamental  from 
the  passing  issues.  We  ought  to  try  to  look  at 
the  pursuit  of  liberty  in  a long  perspective.” 


STUDENTS 
GET  LEGAL 
BRIEFING 


Two  series  on  law  and  American  society  will 
premiere  this  month  over  PPTN.  With  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  All,  a series  of  16  quarter-hour 
programs  with  Charles  N.  Quigley,  and  a 
five-part  series,  Equal  Justice  Under  Law,  will 
be  broadcast  as  part  of  the  daytime 
instructional  television  offerings  this  month. 
(Equal  Justice  Under  Law  will  also  be  broadcast 
during  the  evening  schedule  on  some  PPTN 
stations.) 


With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All  is  an 
introduction  to  how  the  political/legal  system 
affects  people’s  day-to-day  lives  and  is  intended 
for  students  in  grades  four  through  eight.  The 
series  covers  topics  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
through  law  enforcement  procedures.  The  series 
is  made  possible  over  PPTN  with  a grant  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Trust  Fund  and  is  being 
utilized  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association.  Teachers  guides 
have  been  provided  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  series  in  the  classroom. 

Equal  Justice  Under  Law,  which  was 
produced  by  WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a grant 
from  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  examines  the  career  of  Chief  justice 
John  Marshall  through  dramatizations  of  four 
famous  Marshall  trials. 

Marshall  led  the  Supreme  Court  for  35  years 
- from  1801  until  1835  - and  his  opinions 
shaped  the  course  of  judicial  history  in  the 
United  States.  Dramatized  on  the  series  are  the 
“Marbury  v.  Madison”  trial  in  which  the 
concept  of  judicial  review  was  firmly 
established,  the  “McCulloch  v.  Maryland”  trial 
which  established  the  federal  government’s 
supremacy  over  the  states,  the  “Gibbons  v. 
Ogden”  trial  which  shaped  the  United  States  as 
a “common  market”  of  its  members,  and  “The 
Trial  of  Aaron  Burr”  which,  in  a two-part 
program,  dramatizes  the  historic  trial  of  the 
former  Vice  President. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  times  in 
your  area. 


"AGE"  GOES 
ACADEMIC 


College  students,  and  those  who  aspire  to 
be,  will  have  the  chance  this  month  to  earn 
college  credit  while  sitting  at  home  watching 
television. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  through 
their  “University  of  the  Air,”  is  offering  a 
three-credit  economics  course  for  those  who 
complete  the  course  materials  prepared  in 
conjunction  with  the  broadcast  of  The  Age  of 
Uncertainty. 

The  Age  of  Uncertainty  is  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith’s  probing,  provocative,  pungent 
journey  through  200  turbulent  years  of  social 
thought  and  political  economics.  It 
demonstrates  how  economists  and  thinkers  as 
far  back  as  Adam  Smith  and  David  Ricardo 
have  helped  to  shape  today’s  society  - a society 
no  longer  sure,  as  it  once  was,  that  it  has  the 
answers  to  its  pressing  problems. 

The  13-part  series,  which  premiers 
September  19,  was  produced  by  the  same  BBC 
team  responsible  for  Jacob  Bronowski’s  The 
Ascent  of  Man. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  base  for  a 
college  credit  course,  the  series  has  been 
critically  acclaimed:  “The  whole  thing  could 
have  been  dry  as  dust,”  said  the  Washington 
Post.  “Instead,  it  is  unfailingly  entertaining.” 

The  series  spans  from  Adam  Smith  and 


JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH 

David  Ricardo  to  the  19th  Century  impact  of 
socialist  thinkers  to  the  breakup  of  the  “old 
political  order”  during  World  War  I and  on 
through  the  development  of  the  modern  large 
corporation  and  the  metropolis. 

Those  interested  in  watching  the  series  for 
college  credit  should  write  to:  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University  of  the  Air,  Wagner  Annex, 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 


A LEAF  FROM 
THE  TOWN 
RECORD 


ENCORE! 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network; 

WLVT /Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


A colorful  patriotic  parade  in  a typical  small 
town  provides  the  focal  point  for  an 
examination  of  loyalty  in  A Leaf  from  the 
Town  Record,  airing  September  17  over  PPTN. 

As  the  parade,  with  all  its  symbolism,  passes 
by,  the  film  explores  the  development  and 
reinforcement  of  loyalty  as  an  emotional  force 
in  town  life. 

Certain  ironies  begin  to  emerge.  The  town’s 
economy  has  been  sagging  for  years. 
Unemployment  is  at  a new  high.  High  school 
students  are  fraught  with  job  worries  that 
supercede  thoughts  of  patriotism.  Aging  town 
residents,  now  nursing  home  patients,  reflect  on 
the  growing  gaps  between  family  members, 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  government 
functions  and  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

The  film  studies  the  growth  of  patriotic 
feelings  and  loyalty  from  kindergarten  to  old 
age.  The  process  is  traced  through  posters  and 
essays  prepared  by  young  children  for  contests. 


recitations  of  patriotic  poems,  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  and  songs  in  schools,  churches  and 
clubs.  It  is  further  developed  in  adulthood 
through  such  organizations  as  American  Legionj* 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  others.  ; 

A Leaf  from  the  Town  Record  is  a study  in 
contrasts.  Juxtaposed  against  the  color  and 
gaiety  of  the  parade  are  the  harsher  aspects  of, 
the  community’s  existence  --  unemployment,’ 
economic  struggle,  disenchanted  youth,  old  age, 
death.  The  innocent  patriotism  of  small 
children’s  posters  contrast  with  teen-age  views 
on  growing  up.  The  sumptuous  rites'" 
surrounding  the  death  of  an  old  soldier  are  set 
in  contrast  to  the  less  heroic  reality  of  the 
gum-chewing  cemetary  attendant  digging  the' 
grave.  1 

What  emerges  is  a portrait  of  a typical 
American  community  in  a state  of  flux  as  the 
film  captures  the  feelings  of  young  and  old  on 
what  it’s  like  to  grow  up,  work  and  die  in' 
contemporary  America. 


Terry  Lock  (left)  and  David  Holland  portray  two  children  whose  mother  is  having  difficulty  keeping  her  family  j 
financially  afloat  in  George  Ewart  Evans'  famous  Welsh  story,  "Possessions."  The  program,  which  airs  September ' 
12,  is  part  of  the  acclaimed  "CHILDHOOD”  series  repeated  this  month  during  a special  summer  encore  schedule  on 
GREAT  PERFORMANCES.  (Photo  courtesy  WNET/New  York) 
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COVERING  THE 
BUDGET  CRISIS 


PPTN  is  committed  to  programs  designed  to  help  citizens  understand  how  their  government 
works.  The  most  successful  way  we’ve  found  to  do  this  is  by  covering  important  events  as  they 
happen.  Last  month's  coverage  of  legislative  action  on  the  state  budget  provides  the  most  recent 
example  of  televised  government  in  action. 

This  report  details  how  Pennsylvania's  only  statewide  broadcast  service,  PPTN,  covered  the 
story  and  how  citizens  responded  to  the  coverage.  Hie  plan  to  be  on  hand  in  the  future  as 
important  government  actions  are  taken,  not  only  to  illuminate  the  issues  but  also  to  help  people 
understand  how  their  business  is  conducted  by  state  government. 

David  H.  Leonard 
General  Manager 
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FOLLOWING  THE 

action: 

PPTN  provided  16.5 
hours  of  live 
coverage  of  the 
proceedings  during 
a 10-day  period. 


Pennsylvania’s  budget  process,  which 
reached  a climax  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
August  20,  was  continously  covered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  (PPTN) 
as  it  wended  its  way  through  the  legislative 
machinery. 

Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp  introduced  his 
version  of  the  state  budget  to  a joint  session  of 
the  legislature  on  February  1 5,  1 977.  PPTN  was 
there  to  record  the  speech  for  broadcast  that 
evening  over  the  seven  public  TV  stations  in  the 
state. 

On  March  2,  legislative  leaders  from  both 
parties  met  for  a live  statewide  broadcast  in 
which  they  outlined  their  reaction  to  the 
Governor’s  budget  and  responded  to  viewer 
questions  which  were  phoned  in  to  the  studio. 
This  Pennsylvania  Hotline  broadcast  revealed 
some  of  the  differences  which  later  surfaced  as 
the  House  and  Senate  took  up  the  budget  issue. 

PPTN’s  weekly  public  affairs  show.  The 
People’s  Business:  Harrisburg  Report,  provided 
updates  every  Friday  night  on  the  budget  and 
other  issues  before  the  legislature.  The  People’s 
Business  kept  its  viewers  on  top  of  the  struggle 
within  the  Senate  and  House  as  the  fiscal  year 
came  to  an  end  without  a new  appropriations 
bill.  As  the  one-month  “stop  gap’’ 
appropriations  ran  out  at  the  end  of  July,  The 
People’s  Business  provided  reports  on  the 
impact  of  the  emerging  budget  crisis  both  in 
Harrisburg  and  throughout  the  state. 

On  August  10,  the  Senate  passed  its  own 
version  of  the  appropriations  bill  which 
provided  for  a $5.1  billion  budget  with  no  tax 
increase  - but  which  also  provided  no  funds  for 
the  “non  preferred”  items  including  funds  for 
state-supported  colleges  and  universities. 
(Opponents  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  budget 
objected  to  passing  a bill  which  deferred  the 
Js^ue  of  a tax  increase  until  the  “non 
■pref^reds’’  were  considered.) 


When  the  Senate  version  of  the  budget 
reached  the  House  it  ran  into  serious  trouble 
with  rural  legislators  pitted  against 
metropolitan,  freshmen  against  veterans,  and 
Republicans  versus  Democrats.  As  the  budget 
impasse  lengthened,  800,000  welfare  recipients 
and  110,000  state  employees  began  to  miss 
their  checks,  and  4,000  state  workers  were  laid 
off. 

By  the  second  week  in  August,  it  became 
obvious  that  more  in-depth  and  regular 
coverage  of  the  state’s  budget  crisis  was  in 
order.  PPTN  programming  and  engineering 
staffs  coordinated  with  the  staff  of  The 
People’s  Business  to  map  out  a coverage  plan. 

Beginning  Thursday,  August  11,  and 
continuing  every  night  that  the  legislature  was 
in  session,  PPTN  provided  summary  reports  on 
the  budget  crisis  which  included  live  coverage 
of  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
coverage  usually  began  at  11:30  pm,  but 
toward  the  end  included  hourly  updates  with 
live  continuous  coverage  beginning  earlier  when 
the  House  was  in  session.  The  live  coverage 
continued  into  the  morning  hours  each  night. 

On  the  evening  of  August  18  coverage  began 
at  10:30  pm  and  ended  at  3:40  am  the  next 
day.  On  the  evening  of  August  19  the  regularly 
scheduled  broadcast  of  The  People’s  Business 
was  broadcast  live  from  7:30  to  8:00  pm, 
followed  by  updates  every  half-hour  until  live 
continuous  coverage  began  at  9:54  pm. 
Coverage  of  that  House  session  ended  at  2:22 
am  on  August  20  having  included  floor  debate. 


the  final  vote  on  the  budget  bill  (the  seventh  on 
House  Bill  1349),  and  the  signing  of  the  bill  by 
Governor  Shapp. 

In  all,  PPTN  provided  I6V2  hours  of  live 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  during  a 10-day 
period  - the  most  comprehensive  and 
immediate  coverage  given  the  budget  crisis  by 
any  of  the  news  media  in  the  state. 


CLEARING  THE 

deck: 

The  whole  process 
put  the  network 
headquarters  into 
a real  pressure 
situation. 


Providing  such  coverage  posed  a myriad  of 
logistical  problems  for  the  network  - not  the 
least  of  which  was  scheduling  time  for  the 
broadcasts. 

As  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  became 
apparent,  Dick  Lutz,  executive  producer  of  The 
People’s  Business  began  regular  consultations 
with  PPTN  director  of  program  operations 
Robert  Gibson.  Based  on  prior  experience  with 
legislative  coverage,  and  given  the  contraints  of 
the  program  schedules  of  the  seven  public  TV 
stations  served  by  PPTN,  Gibson  and  Lutz 
arrived  at  1 1 :30  pm  as  the  best  time  to  provide 
a nightly  summary  of  the  day’s  activities.  This 
worked  out  well  as  the  House  was  often  in 
session  at  that  time  and  the  broadcasts  included 
live  coverage  of  the  proceedings. 

With  the  agreement  of  the  program  managers 
at  each  station,  Gibson  arranged  access  to  the 
microwave  lines  normally  used  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  to  move  the  television 
signal  from  Harrisburg  to  the  network 
headquarters  in  Hershey.  (This  meant  that  PBS 
programs  had  to  be  fed  through  New  Jersey  to 
PPTN  headquarters  for  recording  and  later 
playback.) 

Each  morning  that  the  crisis  dragged  on. 
Lutz  and  Gibson  discussed  a tentative  air 
schedule.  A conference  call  was  then  arranged 


between  Gibson  and  the  program  managers  to 
agree  on  a coverage  plan.  “The  program 
managers  were  concerned  about  the  uncertainty 
of  the  time  of  the  coverage,’’  Gibson  says,  “but 
all  I could  suggest  was  to  announce  throughout 
the  evening  that  live  coverage  of  the  House 
action  would  be  broadcast  as  it  happened.’’ 

The  compromise  which  was  struck,  and 
which  attempted  to  cause  the  least  distruption 
of  normal  broadcast  schedules  while  providing 
the  most  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
on  the  budget  crisis,  was  a series  of  hourly 
updates  with  the  option  to  go  with  live 
continuous  coverage  when  floor  action  began. 

“The  whole  process  put  the  network 
headquarters  into  a real  pressure  situation  with 
scheduling  changes,  a lot  of  overtime,  and 
several  preemptions,’’  Gibson  said.  Programs 
including  the  ABC  Captioned  News,  the 
McNeil/Lehrer  Report,  a broadcast  of  the  Drum 
Corps  International  competition,  and  others 
were  pre-empted  to  provide  live  coverage  of  the 
budget  crisis.  (Pre-emption  of  the  Drum  Corps 
International  program  on  Friday  night  brought 
hundreds  of  angry  calls  and  letters  from  viewers 
who  were  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a band 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Drum  Corps  program  is 
reschuled  for  later  broadcast.) 


MOVING  THE 

message: 

We  used  special 
lines  from  the 
capitol  and  we 
gathered  equipment 
from  everywhere. 


THE  SUPPORTING 

cast: 
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It  was  marvelous 
the  way  this 
! group  of  people 
i who  hadn’t  worked 
with  each  other 
before  pulled 

! 

I together  as  a unit. 

!■ 


With  the  deck  cleared  for  coverage,  the 
transmission/communications  end  of  the 
network  had  to  be  arranged.  Larry  Messenger, 
PPTN  director  of  technical  operations  arranged 
with  Bell  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  use  of  special 
lines  from  the  capitol  to  network  headquarters 
to  supplement  those  of  PBS. 

A bank  of  five  telephones  were  installed  for 
communication  between  network  headquarters 
and  the  mobile  unit,  between  reporters  and  the 
mobile  unit,  between  the  phone  company  and 
the  mobile  unit,  and  between  the  mobile  unit 
and  WQED/Pittsburgh  (which  assisted  with  the 
production). 


“We  gathered  equipment  from  everywhere,’’ 
Messenger  said.  “The  first  mobile  unit  (a 
portable  control  room)  came  from 
WLVT/Allentown  and  was  used  until  August  17 
when  WHYY/Philadelphia’s  mobile  unit  was 
brought  in.’’ 

To  provide  coverage  throughout  the  capitol, 
stations  from  across  the  state  brought 
equipment.  Three  cameras  were  set  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  another  three  were  in 
the  Governor’s  reception  room  for  the  program 
anchor.  Several  stations  participated  in  the 
production  with  field  reports  on  the  impact  of 
the  budget  crisis  in  their  area. 


To  provide  coverage  for  such  a complex 
issue  as  the  budget  crisis,  the  cooperation  of 
many  people  was  required.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  staff  of  The  People’s  Business,  outside 
reporting,  production,  and  engineering  help  was 
utilized. 

The  People’s  Business  reporting  troika  of 
Dan  Testa,  Karen  Stone,  and  Cynthia  Jo  Rich 
combined  their  journalistic  skills  to  report  on 
what  was  taking  place.  They  were  aided  by 
freelance  journalist  Bob  Warner  as  well  as 
Richard  Hunt  of  WHYY/Philadelphia,  John 
Grant  of  WPSX/University  Park,  John  Blair  of 
WITF/Hershey,  and  Linda  Goldstein  of 
WQED/Pittsburgh. 

In  addition  to  the  mobile  units  from 
Allentown  and  Philadelphia,  WPSX/University 
Park  supplied  portable  cameras  and  staff  to 
assist  in  the  coverage.  Engineering  help  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  were  added  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh,  while  WITF/Hershey 
pitched  in  with  additional  staff. 

Executive  producer  Dick  Lutz  said  it  was 
“marvelous  the  way  this  group  of  people  who 
hadn’t  worked  with  each  other  before  pulled 


together  as  a unit.’’  Lutz  felt  this  production 
was  an  indication  of  how  strong  the  network  is 
in  cooperating  on  difficult  productions. 

“The  most  frustrating  thing  of  the  whole 
business,”  Lutz  says,  “was  the  uncertainty  - 
sessions  were  postponed  time  after  time  and 
people  and  equipment  were  kept  on  standby 
waiting  for  something  to  happen.”  Lutz  felt  the 
budget  crisis  was  the  most  unpredictable  event 
he’s  covered. 

“I  was  delighted,”  Lutz  concluded,  “that 
based  on  a number  of  years  of  building  a 
capability,  we  were  ideally  positioned  to 
provide  a service  that  nobody  else  could 
provide  as  effectively.” 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a firm  schedule  for 
legislative  activities,  the  coverage  demanded  a 
high  degree  of  coordination  between  the  mobile 
unit  and  each  station.  At  times,'the  mobile  unit 
at  the  capitol  could  give  PPTN’s  engineering 
staff  at  headquarters  only  a minute  or  two  of 
warning  that  live  coverage  was  imminent.  The 
engineers  in  each  station  around  the  state  to 
notify  them  of  the  impending  change. 


THE  REPORTERS: 

People  still  slop 
us  on  the  street 
and  comment  on 
the  coverage. 


Except  for  the  lack  of  sleep  resulting  from 
several  nights  of  late  night  coverage,  the 
reporters  with  The  People’s  Business  felt  what 
they  were  doing  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  It 
was  the  heightened  interest  in  the  budget  crisis, 
they  felt,  which  caused  such  unusual  interest. 

“There  was  a phenomenal  response,’’  says 
Karen  Stone.  “We  had  a number  of  calls  and 
letters  come  to  the  office  and  people  still  stop 
us  on  the  street  and  comment  on  the  coverage.’’ 

Dan  Testa  feels  the  broadcasts  had  the 
greatest  impact  of  any  continuing  coverage  of 
state  government  The  People’s  Business  has 
done  to  date.  “After  the  first  few  days, 
neighbors  in  the  apartment  complex  where  I 
live  who  previously  didn’t  know  what  I did  for 
a living  complimented  me  on  the  broadcasts,” 
says  Testa. 

Providing  coverage  wasn’t  without  its 
problems  or  light  moments.  When  a tussle 
occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  some 
legislators  blocked  the  public  TV  cameras  to 
keep  the  unstately  spectacle  off  the  air.  Earlier, 
after  a senator  from  Italy  addressed  the  House 


membership  in  his  native  tongue.  Majority 
Leader  James  Manderino  (D-Philadelphia) 
offered  a translation.  Rep.  Manderino  said  the 
senator  urged  everyone  to  vote  for  the 
Democrat’s  version  of  the  budget.  Not  to  be 
outdone.  Minority  Leader  Robert  Butera 
(R-Montgomery)  stood  to  offer  his  translation 
which  favored  the  Republican  position. 


PUBLIC 

RESPONSE: 

As  I watched  the 
public  TV  coverage 
I grasped  for  the 
first  time  the 
process  and 
problems  of 
legislation. 


Much  to  the  delight  of  those  who  worked  on 
the  broadcasts,  there  was  a public  outpouring 
of  praise  for  the  coverage. 

The  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal  called  it: 
“One  of  the  bright  spots  in  last  week’s 
protracted  budget  fight.”  The  editorial  said  that 
“the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
gave  us  a rare  and  enlightened  view  of  the 
legislature  at  work.”  The  editors  were 
“particularly  impressed  by  the  articulate  people 
who  handled  these  telecasts.  They  displayed  a 
high  level  of  professional  competence,  provided 
intelligent  commentary,  and  avoided  any 
partisan  overtones.  They  were,  in  our  opinion, 
fair  and  impartial  in  a difficult  situation.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  praised  coverage 
of  the  budget  crisis  for  bringing  legislative 
proceedings  to  the  public  and  urged  the  U.S. 


Congress  to  follow  suit  by  allowing  televised 
coverage  of  its  proceedings. 

A Warren  viewer  told  WPSX/University 
Park:  “Public  television  certainly  proved  its 
value  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.”  A 
Camp  Hill  viewer  called  it,  “one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  public  service  I’ve  seen.”  A 
Duncannon  viewer  said,  “it  gives  the  public  a 
chance  to  find  out  exactly  what  is  going  on  in 
the  House.”  And  a Harrisburg  viewer  called  the 
coverage  “marvelous”  and  said  both  she  and  her 
husband  stayed  up  until  2:00  am  watching  it.  A 
Scranton  reporter  said,  “You’d  think 
everybody  could  understand  simple 
government,  but  as  I watched  the  public  TV 
coverage  I grasped  for  the  first  time  the  process 
and  problems  of  legislation.” 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network; 

WLVT /Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 
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THE  BEST 
OF  FAMILIES 


TM  fmt'i'Mm 


A major  new  television  dramatic  series  titled 
The  Best  of  Families  will  bring  American 
history  to  life  on  PBS  beginning  Thursday, 
October  27. 

The  series  debuts  with  a two-hour  premiere 
special,  set  against  the  backdrop  of  New  York 


A nineteenth-century-style  prize  fight  climaxes  the 
premiere  episode  of  the  8-part  dramatic  series.  The 
Best  of  Families.  (Photo  courtesy  CTW) 


City  in  1880,  and  proceeds  to  the  year  1900 
through  eight  weekly  episodes. 

Through  the  experiences  of  three  fictional 
families  and  more  than  40  family  members, 
friends  and  such  historical  personages  as  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  The  Best  of  Families  will  show  how 
urbanization  and  technology  radically 
transformed  American  society  and  culture  and 
propelled  it  in  directions  that  are  still  much  in 
evidence  today. 

Among  the  families  introduced  are  the 
Raffertys,  a recently-arrived  Irish-American 
immigrant  family  struggling  to  attain  a foothold 
in  the  strange  new  land.  Another  family  is 
the  middle  class  Lathrop-Baldwin  group  with 
roots  in  Indiana  and  New  England.  The 
Wheelers,  firmly  established  in  the  upper  strata 
of  New  York  economic  and  social  life,  are  the 
third  family. 

The  series  begins  with  a fierce,  record-setting 
heat  wave  and  the  financial  collapse  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  in  1880.  Subsequent  episodes 
highlight  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
the  influence  of  Tammany  Hall  machine 
politics,  the  Depression  of  1893  and  the 
establishment  of  welfare  services,  the  rise  of 
unionism,  the  advent  of  photography  and  mass 
journalism,  and  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  on  the  nations’  future. 

The  series  is  produced  by  CTW,  creators  of 
Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company. 


WYLA  TEAMS 
WITH  TV 


In  January  1976,  Twyla  Tharp  was  invited 
by  the  TV  Lab  at  WNET/New  York  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  various 
television  technologies  and  dance.  The  result  is 
Making  Television  Dance,  to  be  aired  on  PBS 
Tuesday,  October  4th. 

The  special  program  combines  on-location 
shooting  and  highly  sophisticated  television 
technology.  From  a total  of  seventy-five  hours 
of  material,  an  extraordinary  portrait  emerges 
of  one  of  America’s  unique  artists  as  Twyla 
Tharp  grapples  with  the  medium  of  television. 

Miss  Tharp’s  narrative  to  the  program  offers 
an  intriguing  insight  into  her  personal  approach 
to  television  and  dance.  In  developing  this 
program,  she  said,  “I  was  completely  romantic 
and  sentimental  about  television;  I think  this  is 
probably  true  of  a whole  generation  of  people 
whose  fathers  brought  home  TV  sets  when  they 
were  nine  or  ten.  While  television  no  longer 
holds  such  mystery  for  me,  I still  have  great 
respect  for  it  and  I wanted  to  make  something 
that  would  be  at  least  as  much  television  as 
was  dance.” 


OC 


/ 


Choreographer  Twyla  Tharp  - here  with  Mikhail 
Baryshnikov  - uses  the  TV  camera  as  artistic  partner 


HOW  TO 
RAISE 

YOUR  KIDS 


THE  NOBLEST 
OUTLAW 


Parent  Effectiveness,  a series  of  1 3 half-hour 
dramatized  programs  demonstrating  an 
alternative  approach  to  traditional  modes  of 
parenting,  debuts  October  2 over  PBS. 

The  series,  based  on  an  internationally 
recognized  method  for  raising  responsible 
children  and  enchancing  parent/child 
relationships,  focuses  on  a hypothetical 
parenting  course  led  by  an  empathetic 


On  Parent  Effectiveness,  a mother  tries  to  keep  her 
son  from  under  her  feet  as  she  cooks  dinner.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


instructor  and  attended  by  nine  fictional 
parents.  All  participants  are  portrayed  by 
actors,  and  each  program  is  entirely  scripted. 
The  classroom  situations  are  interwoven 


with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  six  fictional 
families.  These  flash-backs  and  flash-forwards 
illustrate  the  families’  parenting  styles  prior  to 
the  class  and  their  successes  and  failures  using 
the  new  skills. 

Filmed  on  location,  the  dramatized  vignettes 
portray  problems  and  conflicts  familiar  to 
many  families,  including  television  watching, 
homework,  helping  with  chores,  allowance, 
sexuality,  planning  a vacation,  and  choice  of 
friends. 

In  the  class  Jeff,  the  instructor,  frequently 
uses  role-playing  with  his  students  to  convey  a 
particular  skill  or  concept.  To  demonstrate  the 
inadequacy  of  power  to  produce  a desired 
behavior,  Jeff  wields  his  power  over  the  class: 
members  react  with  defiance,  escapism,  guilt, 
and  resentment.  The  classroom  material  is 
clarified  and  reinforced  by  the  use  of  animated 
graphics. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gordon,  psychologist  and 
author  of  P.E.T.  and  P.E.T.  in  Action,  has  acted 
as  consultant  to  the  series,  lending  his  expertise 
to  the  concept  and  content  of  the  programs. 
Dr.  Gordon  will  appear  in  “Postscripts”  at  the 
close  of  Episodes  6 and  1 3 to  comment  on  the 
implications  of  parent  training. 

The  six  fictional  families  were  developed 
from  a cross-section  of  social,  economic,  and 
age  groups  in  American  society.  The  children 
within  these  families  range  in  age  from  4-17. 
Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  characters,  the 
audience  will  be  able  to  identify  with  the 
families  on  the  basis  of  parenting  style, 
composition  of  the  family,  and/or  the  family 
problems  that  are  dramatized. 

(Penn  State  is  offering  a college  credit  course 
in  conjunction  with  the  broadcast  of  Parent 
Effectiveness.  For  more  information  call  Penn 
State’s  Department  of  Independent  Study  at 
814-865-5403.) 


Flistory’s  noblest  outlaw  takes  to  the  forest 
with  his  men  in  a dramatic  new  television 
production  of  “The  Legend  of  Robin  Flood,” 
twelve  episodes  beginning  October  6 on  PBS’s 
family  series.  Once  Upon  A Classic. 

The  classic  tale  of  Robin  Hood  begins  in  the 
Crusades  when  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  leaves 
his  infant  son  with  the  king’s  forester  (John 
Hood)  and  dies  fighting  in  the  Holy  Wars.  The 
young  boy  quickly  learns  to  track,  hunt,  and 
shoot,  and  soon  no  one  can  match  his  sharp  eye 
and  deadly  aim.  The  legend  of  Robin  Hood 
begins. 

Soon  Robin  leaves  his  forest  haunts  to 
claim  his  inheritance.  Like  his  father,  the  young 
Earl  becomes  a faithful  subject  of  King 
Richard.  While  Richard  wages  war  against  the 
Moslems  in  the  Third  Crusade,  Robin  protects 
the  king’s  law  against  his  political  enemies. 
Declared  an  outlaw,  he  flees  to  Sherwood 
Forest  with  his  band  of  men  to  fight  the  cruel 
Sheriff  of  Nottingham. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  band  proclaim 
Sherwood  Forest  their  kingdom,  and  announce 
they  will  levy  a toll  on  every  traveler  passing 
through.  They  divide  wealth  among  the  poor 
and  any  man  under  the  Sheriff’s  thumb. 

Robin  Hood  becomes  a folk  hero,  a noble 
outlaw.  He  manages  many  daring  and  dashing 


adventures  with  the  Sheriff  as  well  as  narrow 
escapes  from  the  gallows.  His  love  for  the  fair 
Lady  Marion  leads  him  even  deeper  into 
conflict.  And,  just  when  all  of  the  conflicts 
seem  resolved,  a surprising  turn  of  events 
changes  Robin’s  fate. 


Martin  Potter  portrays  history's  noblest  outlaw  in  a 
new  dramatic  production  of  the  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  on  Once  Upon  A Classic.  (Photo  courtesy  BBC) 
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In  conjunction  with  the  weekly  public  TV series  THE  PEOPLE'S  BUSINESS:  HARRISBURG  REPORT, 
The  Pennsylvania  Pubiic  Television  Network  is  distributing  a series  of  print  supplements  exploring 
important  state  government  issues  and  processes.  The  supplements  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN 
Community  Service  Office  at  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  These  publications  are 
designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  in  state  government  and  are  not 
intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

Because  local  taxation  is  governed  by  state  law  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a continuing  concern  of  the 
General  Assembly  as  well  as  of  local  officials  and  citizens  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  This 
supplement  is  designed  to  provide  an  orientation  to  the  complex  issues  of  local  tax  reform  that  the 
legislature  will  grapple  with  this  session. 


Our  first  article  provides  a brief  over- 
view of  the  existing  local  tax  system. 
As  a Research  Assistant  at  the  Land 
and  Water  Research  Institute,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Roger 
Downing  has  been  engaged  in  various 
research  projects  associated  with 
property  taxation  and  equity. 


LOCAL 

TAX 

STRUCTURE 

by  Roger  H.  Downing 


At  budget  time  each  year  local  govern- 
ment officials  are  faced  with  an  ever 
mounting  array  of  needed  local  services 
and  mandated  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams. While  some  funding  flows  from  the 
state  and  federal  governments,  a large 
share  must  be  borne  locally.  Local  gov- 
ernment officials,  being  the  closest  to  their 
constituents,  receive  the  most  pressure  to 
do  something  about  the  tax  situation. 

In  Pennsylvania,  local  government 
consists  of  67  counties,  505  school  dis- 
tricts, and  2,567  local  municipalities 
(cities,  boroughs,  and  townships)  all  of 
which  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes.  There 
are  a variety  of  tax  measures  available  to 
local  government  units. 

THE  PROPERTY  TAX 

Property  taxes  are  levied  on  an  as- 
sessment — a fractional  estimate  of  real 
property  value  — determined  by  the 
county  assessment  office.  The  values 
remain  constant  for  many  years  between 


countywide  reappraisals.  The  local 
government  levying  the  tax  deter- 
mines a millage  rate  to  be  applied  to 
the  assessment  to  generate  the  de- 
sired amount  of  revenue.  Counties, 
school  districts,  and  municipalities 
can  all  use  the  real  property  tax,  with 
some  limits  on  the  millage  rate. 

Also  available  to  local  government 
is  the  right  to  use  certain  other  taxes, 
many  of  them  authorized  by  Act  511, 
the  local  Tax  Enabling  Act,  passed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
in  1965. 

Major  taxes  include: 

1)  Earned  Income.  Municipalities 
and  school  districts  may  levy  this  tax 
on  wages  and  net  profits.  In  most 
areas  of  the  state,  earned  income 
taxes  are  limited  to  1 percent  per  tax- 
payer. The  Sterling  Act  of  1932  ena- 
bles Philadelphia  to  levy  a similar  tax 
at  a much  higher  rate. 

2)  Occupational  Assessment.  The 
occupational  assessment  tax  is 
levied  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
an  individual  taxpayer’s  occupation 
as  determined  by  local  assessors. 
When  levied  under  Act  51 1 , the  mil- 
lage or  percentage  rate  is  unlimited. 

3)  Flat-Rate  Taxes:  Per  Capita, 
Occupation,  and  Occupational 
Privilege.  The  flat-rate  per  capita  and 
occupation  taxes  are  levied  on  resi- 
dents 1 8 years  of  age  or  older.  The 
occupational  privilege  tax  is  levied  on 
individuals  for  the  privilege  of  engag- 
ing in  an  income-producing  occupa- 
tion within  the  taxing  jurisdiction  and 
can  thus  be  applied  to  non-residents 
as  well.  An  individual  taxpayer  may 
not  be  levied  more  than  $10  for  each 
tax. 

4)  Other.  Additional  taxes  levied 
under  Act  51 1 and  other  legislation 
include  the  real  property  transfer  tax 
(shared  between  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment), intangible  personal  prop- 
erty tax,  the  amusement  tax,  and  var- 
ious local  business  taxes. 

These  various  taxes  are  authorized 
by  a hodgepodge  of  legislation  which 
places  limitations  on  rates,  identifies 
which  jurisdictions  can  levy  what 
taxes,  and  provides  for  sharing  of  cer- 
tain taxes  among  local  units.  Total 
revenues  available  from  these  taxes, 
however,  are  limited  by  such  factors 
as  total  population  and  income  of  the 
taxing  unit. 


LOCAL  TAX  SOURCES 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
(1974) 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE 
PRESENT  LOCAL  TAX 
SYSTEM 

Because  the  property  tax  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  virtually  without 
limit,  it  has  become  the  workhorse  of 
local  government,  the  tax  relied  upon 
to  balance  the  budget  once  other, 
more  limited  revenue  sources  — fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  — are 
exhausted.  In  recent  years,  the  prop- 
erty tax  has  been  increasing  at  a fas- 
ter rate  than  other  taxes,  and  the  out- 
cry against  it  has  intensified. 

The  property  tax  is  often  assailed  in 
principle  as  a regressive  tax,  that  is, 
one  that  places  a disproportionately 
large  share  of  the  tax  burden  on 
people  with  lower  incomes.  When 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
wealth  of  an  individual  and  with 
longterm  or  lifetime  income,  recent 
research  has  found  it  not  to  be  as 
regressive  as  was  originally  thought. 
Thus  the  property  tax  may  or  may  not 
be  regressive,  depending  on  how  it  is 
administered. 

It  is  clear  that  the  property  tax,  as 
administered  in  Pennsylvania,  is  both 
regressive  and  inequitable.  Census 
bureau  studies  have  shown  that  only 
two  states  — Idaho  and  Arkansas  — 
have  a higher  rate  of  assessment 
error  than  Pennsylvania.  Real  prop- 
erty assessment  appeals  to  the 
common  pleas  court  in  various  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  have  led  to  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  total  as- 
sessment value  of  some  munici- 
palities. Because  of  certain  innate 
characteristics  of  the  assessment 
process  as  practiced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  appeals  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  erode  the  tax  base  in  some 
counties.  There  is  currently  a case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un- 
ited States,  brought  by  three  appel- 
lants from  Berks  County,  which,  if 
successful,  would  place  the  assess- 
ment of  real  property  in  Pennsylvania 
Linder  the  federal  district  courts. 

In  spite  of  its  many  problems,  the 
property  tax  is  unlikely  to  disappear  in 
the  near  future.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  complete  abolition  of  the  property 
tax  would  require  an  approximately  6 
percent  increase  in  the  local  earned 
income  tax  to  replace  lost  revenue. 

Other  forms  of  local  taxation  have 
also  come  in  for  their  share  of  criti- 
cism. The  flat-rate  earned  income  tax 


is  by  nature  mildly  regressive.  Per 
capita  taxes,  flat-rate  occupation,  arid 
occuptaional  privilege  taxes  are 
clearly  regressive,  but  the  burden 
placed  on  any  individual  tax-payer  is 
not  large.  Perhaps  the  most  misad- 
ministered  (and  therefore  inequita- 
ble) of  all  local  taxes  is  the  occupa- 
tional assessment  tax.  It  is  also  being 


challenged  in  court  in  several 
Pennsylvania  counties. 

Thus,  local  taxes  have  been  at- 
tacked from  every  side.  They  have 
been  determined  to  be  inequitable 
and  regressive.  It  has  been  shown 
that  their  administration  is  less  than 
perfect.  Everyone  favors  reform  in 
principle,  but  agreement  on  details  is 


hard  to  come  by.  Unable  to  grasp  the 
complex  issues  of  tax  equity  and  re- 
form, most  taxpayers  are  more  en- 
thusiastic about  legislation  that  would 
simply  lower  their  own  taxes  rather 
than  make  everyone’s  more  equitable 
— an  important  consideration  for 
would-be  tax  reformers  to  keep  in 
mind. 


The  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly will  soon  come  to  grips 
with  major  iocal  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  Senator  Craig 
Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Locai  Government  Committee.  In 
the  following  article,  Senator 
Lewis  outlines  his  proposal  and 
analyzes  some  of  the  political  fac- 
tors that  will  bear  upon  it  as  it 
works  its  way  through  the  legisia- 
tive  process. 


LOCAL 

TAX 

REFORM 

By  Senator  H.  Craig  Lewis 


No  one  area  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility affects  and  concerns  citizens 
more  than  the  raising  of  tax  funds. 
Any  taxation  system,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  or  efficiently  managed, 
will  nevertheless  evoke  wide-spread 
response  among  the  populace.  Per- 
petuate an  unfair,  inequitable  system 
of  taxation,  and  that  response  inten- 
sifies to  a feverish  outburst  of  frustra- 
tion and  anger.  In  Pennsylvania,  our 
system  of  local  taxation  fits  squarely 
under  the  “unfair  and  inequitable” 
heading.  For  that  reason,  I have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate which  will  effect  broad  and  sweep- 
ing reform  in  the  system  of  revenue 
collection  for  municipalities  and 
school  districts.  Senate  Bill  943  will 
abolish  most  “nuisance  taxes”  and 
shift  emphasis  from  an  outmoded 
system  of  local  property  taxes  to  a 
system  of  local  taxes  on  earned  and 
unearned  income. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will 
amend  Act  511  — the  Local  Tax 
Enabling  Act  — by  repealing  the  oc- 
cupation tax  (both  flat  rate  and  as- 
sessment) the  occupation  privilege 
tax,  and  the  per-capita  tax.  Earned 
and  unearned  income  will  be  taxable 
items,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  shall 


not  exceed  .5  percent  for  counties,  1 
percent  for  municipalities  and  1.5 
percent  for  school  districts.  Sharing 
provisions,  now  present  in  Act  511, 
are  repealed.  The  maximum  total  in- 
come taxes  of  all  local  jursidictions 
would  be  3 percent.  A Municipal  Ser- 
vices Tax  will  be  enacted  allowing 
cities,  townships,  and  boroughs  to 
levy  a tax  not  to  exceed  $25.00  on 
residents  and  non-residents  primarily 
employed  there.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  would  fund  such  services  as  fire 
and  police  protection,  streets,  light- 
ing, and  traffic  control. 

While  few  would  argue  with  the 
meritorious  concepts  behind  this 
change  in  our  taxing  policies,  there 
are  some  political  considerations 
which  have  a bearing  on  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

A proposal  to  repeal  nuisance 
taxes  is  one  which  probably  could  not 
stand  on  its  own.  This  type  of  tax  does 
not  generate  that  much  revenue,  but 
to  many  elected  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments, such  a repeal  is  an 
emotion-charged  issue.  Any  attempt 
to  take  away  the  power  to  levy  this  tax 
without  replacing  lost  revenues  would 
be  doomed  to  defeat  without  even 
looking  at  it  in  terms  of  a dollar-and- 


cents  analysis. 

Other  political  considerations,  ail  of 
which  are  interrelated,  include  timing, 
cooperation,  and  comprehensive- 
ness. The  timing  of  such  a proposal  is 
very  important.  The  unfairness  of  the 
nuisance  taxes  and  the  onerous  ef- 
fects of  the  property  tax  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  recent  publicity, 
and  the  mood  of  the  taxpayer  seems 
to  demand  a change.  I believe  that  the 
climate  is  ripe  for  such  change. 

The  various  elements  of  my  pro- 
posal have  been  discussed  for  nearly 
a decade.  These  are  not  necessarily 


new  ideas,  but  they  are  ideas  never 
before  joined  together  in  a com- 
prehensive fashion.  Those  who  have 
been  in  favor  of  a particular  item  in  the 
package  are  now  supportive  of  the 
entire  package  because  their  needs 
are  included.  This  element  of  cooper- 
ation is  essential. 

By  far,  the  single  most  difficult  prob- 
lem facing  this  legislation  is  its  interre- 


lationship with  the  Sterling  Act.  The 
Sterling  Act,  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  1 932,  gives  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
broad  taxing  authority.  The  largest 
single  revenue  generating  vehicle 
granted  to  the  city  by  authority  of  the 
Sterling  Act  is  the  power  to  tax  the 
wages  of  all  residents  of  the  city  and 
of  all  non-residents  who  work  in  the 
city  at  the  rate  of  4 5/16  percent  of 
gross  wages.  A complete  credit  of  the 
tax  paid  to  Philadelphia  is  given  to  the 
non-resident  taxpayer  in  his  munici- 
pality of  residence.  For  example,  a 
resident  of  a municipality  in  Bucks 


County  who  works  in  Philadelphia 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  income  tax 
to  his  or  her  municipality  unless  the 
rate  of  tax  there  were  more  than  4 
5/16  percent.  This,  of  course,  is  im- 
possible since  local  governments 
only  have  the  authority  under  Act  51 1 
to  tax  income  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
1 percent.  The  result  of  all  of  this  is, 
simply  put,  that  the  counties  sur- 


rounding Philadelphia  are  effectively 
barred  from  levying  an  income  tax 
because  it  would  be  uncollectable 
from  about  30  percent  of  their  resi- 
dents. Legislators  from  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  will  have  no  incentive  to 
be  in  favor  of  S.B.  943  unless  there 
appears  to  be  a solution  to  the  Sterl- 
ing Act  problem. 

Although  I cannot  be  specific  at  this 
time,  I intend  to  introduce  a compan- 
ion bill  which  will  amend  the  Sterling 
Act  by  placing  a cap  on  city  wage 
taxes  for  non-residents  and  crediting 
back  to  the  employer’s  municipality  of 
residence  50  percent  of  the  income 
tax  that  is  levied  by  that  municipality. 

There  is  still  some  work  to  be  done 
on  the  proposal,  however,  since  we 
cannot  allow  Philadelphia  to  bear  the 
burden  of  an  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion revenue  loss  due  to  the  crediting 
provision  mentioned  above.  One  of 
the  alternative  revenue-generating 
plans  is  to  increase  the  sales  tax  from 
6 to  7 percent  as  it  applies  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  only.  This  could  gener- 
ate approximately  $50  million  and 
would  replace  lost,  and  create  addi- 
tional, income  for  the  city. 

It  is  a fair  conclusion  to  state  that 
political  considerations  are  some- 
times as  important  as  the  substantive 
content  of  any  legislation.  Timing, 
cooperation,  self-interest,  and  all  the 
myriad  elements  which  are  a part  of 
all  human  relationships  must  function 
properly  in  order  to  make  the  legisla- 
tive process  produce  good  laws. 
When  these  elements  are  present  in 
the  right  proportion,  the  system  works 
efficiently  and  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


CANAL  ZONE 
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AMERICA'S 

MAVERICK 

COMPOSER 


Canal  Zone,  the  newest  documentary 
produced,  directed  and  edited  by  Emmy 
Award-winner  Frederick  Wiseman  will  air  over 
PBS  on  October  7th. 

Filmed  in  the  ten  by  fifty-mile  strip  of 
Central  America  which  the  United  States  has 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Canal  Zone  is  the  eleventh  in 
Wiseman’s  sertes  of  documentaries  on  the 
operation  of  American  institutions. 

Beginning  with  a trip  through  the  Canal 
aboard  a Japanese  freighter  laden  with 
automobiles  bound  for  Europe,  Canal  Zone 
focuses  on  the  daily  life  of  the  American 
residents-a  scenario  played  out  against  the 
background  of  the  treaty  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  like  a small  city.  The 
Zone’s  main  business  is  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Canal.  The  film  examines  how  the  Zone 
is  governed  and  how  the  canal  is  operated. 
Wiseman  looks  at  community  meetings, 
schools,  commissaries,  and  hospitals. 

Recently,  after  thirteen  years  of  frequently 
bitter  negotiation,  Panamanian  and  U.S. 
negotiators  signed  a “principle  of  agreement’’ 
on  a future  Panama  Canal  treaty.  If  this 
agreement  is  approved  by  a plebiscite  in 
Panama  and  by  the  U.S.  Senate  this  fall,  control 
of  both  Canal  and  Zone  will  be  yielded 
gradually  to  Panama  and  will  be  totally  turned 
over  to  Panama  by  the  year  2000. 

Like  Wiseman’s  other  films.  Canal  Zone  is 
filmed  in  black  and  white  and  has  no  narrator 
or  commentator.  Patrick  Sullivan,  writing  in 


Emmy  Award-winner  Frederick  Wiseman  produced 
Canal  Zone,  the  eleventh  in  his  series  of  documentaries 
on  American  institutions.  (Photo  courtesy 
WNET/New  York) 


The  New  Republic,  notes:  “Wiseman  constructs 
his  films  so  that  we  find  ourselves  there,  with 
the  camera.  We  are  observers:  routine 
situations,  representative  sorts  of  encounters, 
conversations,  duties,  expressions  and  attitudes 
come  together  to  create  their  own  story.’’ 


A Good  Dissonance  Like  A Man,  Theodor 
Timreck’s  tender  and  realistic  film  biography  of 
Charles  Ives,  the  maverick  American  composer, 
will  premiere  on  October  1 1 over  PBS. 

Based  on  the  composer’s  memos  and 
reminiscences  and  taped  interviews  with 
relatives  and  friends,  the  film  traces  major 


John  Bottoms  plays  composer  Charles  Ives  in  the  film 
biography,  A Good  Dissonance  Like  A Man.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 


influences  on  his  life  - the  inspiration  of  the 
New  England  countryside;  his  heritage,  college 
days,  and  his  happy,  though  illness-plagued 
family  life;  the  insurance  business  that  made  his 
well-to-do  and  free  to  compose  in  his  own  time 
and  own  way;  and  above  all,  his  rebellion 
against  musical  regimentation. 

In  A Good  Dissonace  Like  A Man,  Ives,  his 
wife,  famous  composition  teachers  George  W. 
Chadwick,  and  Horatio  Parker,  and  other 
friends  and  neighbors  are  portrayed  by 
professional  actors. 

Ives’  music  grew  from  his  environment,  from 
his  father’s  innovative  experiments  and  from 
the  fervor  of  human  emotions  that  he 
experienced  in  the  small  towns  and  countryside 
of  New  England.  In  the  film,  these  roots  and 
their  evolution  into  the  complex  tonalities  of 
Ives’  work  are  woven  together  with  the 
composer’s  narration,  taken  from  his  own 
written  Memos  as  edited  by  John  Kirkpatrick, 
and  with  the  taped  reminiscences  of  his  family 
and  friends.  These  taped  interviews  were 
compiled  by  the  Oral  History  Program  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Music  under  the  direction  of 
Vivian  Perlis. 

To  recreate  Ives’  environment  authentically 
the  film  was  shot  at  many  actual  locations 
including  the  Ives’  family  home  in  Danbury,  his 
classroom  at  Yale,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  where  he  was  the 
organist  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  at  his 
home  and  studio  in  Redding,  Conn.,  where  he 
finally  sought  refuge  from  the  modern  world. 


imisic 


Music  has  moved  from  the  pedestal  to  the 
fun  house  in  a captivating  and  totally  different 
10-week  public  television  series  guaranteed  to 
make  youngsters  love  music  while  they’re 
learning  about  it. 

Music...,  which  premieres  Saturday,  October 
8,  aims  at  expanding  the  musical 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  intermediate 
school  children.  It  grew  out  of  a 30-minute 
program  designed  to  prepare  Washington  school 
students  for  their  first  symphonic  concert  hall 
experience. 

Each  program  in  the  series  delves  into  a 
different  aspect  of  the  total  musical  experience, 
opening  with  Music... Is  and  continuing  with 

Music. ..Is  Rhythm,  Music. ..Is  Melody,  Music. ..Is 
Harmony,  Music. ..Is  Tone  Color,  Music. ..Is 
Form,  Music... Is  Composed,  Music. ..Is 


Conducted,  Music... Is  Improvised  and  Music. ..Is  I 
Style.  I 

To  convey  the  diversity  that  is  music,  the  I 
series  touches  on  many  different  musical  I 
expressions,  from  baroque  to  rock,  and  just  .1 
about  everything  in  between-calypso,  I 
dixieland,  rag,  jazz,  gospel,  blues  and  more.  The  1 
lively  format  also  includes  “Melody  Doctor”;  a 1 
gorilla;  “Bernie,  the  stage  manager”;  a knight  in  f 
shining  armor;  young  game-show  contestants;  1 
and  a frog.  Films,  tapes  and  animation  are  used  « 
throughout  the  series.  i 

The  series’  zany  musical  genius  who  leads  his  £ 
young  viewers  through  the  world  of  music  is  7 
Murry  Sidlin,  the  new  music  director  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  and  resident  ' 
conductor  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1973-1977. 


VISIONS 

RETURNS 


Visions,  the  weekly  series  of  original 
television  dramas  that  received  widespread 
national  acclaim  during  its  first  (1976-77) 
season,  will  return  with  a new  schedule  of 
original  works  this  fall  beginning  October  2 
over  PBS. 

The  premiere  is  “Iowa,”  the  first  drama 
written  for  television  by  Murray  Mednick. 
“Iowa”  is  about  three  generations  of  a family 
who  find,  when  they  come  together  after  years 
of  separation,  that  while  they  relive  their  hurts 
and  strains,  the  pain  they  had  inflicted  upon 
one  another  is  considerably  lessened. 

Other  dramas  will  include: 

Eugene  Corr’s  and  Peter  Gessner’s 
“Over/Under/Sideways/Down”  tells  the  story 
of  a young  married  blue-collar  worker, 
dissatisfied  with  his  job  on  the  assembly  line, 
who  dreams  of  becoming  a baseball  player. 

Phillip  Hayes  Dean’s  “Freeman”  is  a drama 
about  a young  black  man,  married  and 
dependent  on  his  hardworking  parents,  whose 
frustrated  hopes  lead  to  bitterness. 

Robert  Young’s  “Alambrista!  ” tells  of  a 
young  Mexican  illegal  alien’s  odyssey  from 
Tijuana’s  back  streets  across  the  Mexican 
border  through  California’s  agricultural 
country. 

Conrad  Bromberg’s  “The  Dancing  Bear”  is 
about  a middle-aged  unemployed  character 


Charles  Durning  plays  an  unemployed  actor  who  has  a 
chance  to  land  a film  role  if  he  can  master  a Russian 
dance  in  "The  Dancing  Bear"  on  the  Visions  series. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


actor  in  Hollywood  who  has  lost  almost 
everything  but  hope. 

The  first  season  of  Visions  won  a Peabody 
Award.  It  received  nine  nominations,  more  than 
any  other  1976-77  television  series,  from  the 
Television  Critics  Circle.  And  it  obtained 
unparalled  critical  praise. 
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live  from 
tlie  Met 


Three  performances  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  will  be  telecase  live  on  PPTN  member 
station’s  during  the  1977-78  season,  following 
last  spring’s  highly  successful  broadcast  of  “La 
Boheme”  over  PBS. 

The  three  productions  are  “Rigoletto,’’ 
“Don  Giovanni,’’  and  the  double  bill  of 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “Pagliacci.” 

The  first  telecast  will  be  the  Metropolitan’s 
new  production  of  Verdi’s  “Rigoletto”  on 
November  7.  James  Levine,  music  director  of 
the  Metropolitan,  will  conduct  and  the  cast  will 
include  lleana  Cotrubas  as  Gilda,  Florence 
Quivar  as  Maddalena,  Cornell  MacNeil  in  the 
title  role,  Placido  Domingo  as  the  Duke,  justino 
Diaz  as  Sparafucile  and  John  Cheek  as 
Monterone. 

Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni”  will  be  presented 
on  March  16,  with  Joan  Sutherland  as  Donna 
Anna  and  James  Morris  in  the  title  role.  Julia 
Varady  will  be  heard  as  Donna  Elvira,  Huguette 
Tourangeau  as  Zerlina,  John  Brecknock  as  Don 
Ottavio,  Gabriel  Dacquier  as  Leporello,  Allan 
Monk  as  Masetto,  and  John  Nacurdy  as  the 
Commendatore.  Richard  Bonyngewill  conduct. 

On  April  5,  James  Levine  will  conduct  the 
double  bill  of  Mascagni’s  “Cavalleria  Rusticana’’ 
and  Leoncavallo’s  “Pagliacci.”  The  cast  for 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  will  include  Tatiana 
Troyanos  as  Santuzza,  Isola  Jones  as  Lola, 
Placido  Domingo  as  Turiddu  and  Cornell 
MacNeil  as  Alfio.  Messrs.  Domingo  and  MacNeil 
will  also  be  heard  as  Canio  and  Tonio  in 


“Pagliacci,”  with  Teresa  Stratas  as  Nedda,  and 
Allan  Monk  as  Silvio. 

Tony  Randall  willl  host  all  three  telecasts. 
Live  From  the  Met  is  made  possible  by 
grants  from  Texaco  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


Soprano  lleana  Cotrubas  is  Gilda  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  production  of  "Rigoletto"  on  Opera  Theater. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


a Search 
of  the 


Sritannic 


The  never-before-told  full  story  of  the 
mysterious  World  War  I sinking  of  the  British 
hospital  ship  Britannic  — bigger  and  mightier 
than  her  sister  ship  Titanic  and  the  greatest 
seagoing,  passenger  luxury  liner  ever  built  until 
the  Queen  Mary  — will  be  revealed  by  Captain 
Jacques  Cousteau  on  “Calypso’s  Search  for  the 
Britannic,”  an  hour-long  premiere  The 
Cousteau  Odyssey  special  to  be  broadcast 
November  22. 

Highlight  of  the  broadcast  is  the  reunion  of  a 
86-year-old  greatgrandmother  Mrs.  Sheila 
Macbeth  Mitchell  with  the  remains  of  the 
Britannic  as  it  lies  today  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was  a 26-year-old 
volunteer  nurse  when  the  Britannic  was  struck 
and  sank  on  November  21,  1916.  Invited  by 
Captain  Cousteau  to  view  the  liner’s  rusted, 
encrusted  hull  some  sixty  years  later,  Mrs. 
Mitchell  flew  to  Athens,  Greece,  from  her  home 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland  and,  from  there,  went 
on  to  join  the  Calypso  learn  in  the  Aegean  Se^  . 


She  travelled  to  the  bottom  of  the  Aegean  in 
the  Cousteau  Society’s  diving  saucer  to  view  the 
Britannic  in  its  watery  grave. 

On  the  broadcast,  Mrs.  Mitchell  recalls  what 
life  was  like  on  the  Britannic  right  through  to 
the  dramatic  moments  after  the  ship  was  struck 
and  provides  her  reactions  to  once  again  seeing 
the  great  ship  on  which  she  had  served. 

The  Britannic  had  been  pressed  into  service 
as  a hospital  ship  by  the  British  during  the  First 
World  War.  Whether  it  sank  because  it  struck  a 
mine  or  was  torpedoed  was  never  known  until 
Captain  Cousteau  and  the  crew  and  divers  of 
Calypso  discovered  and  explored  the  Aegean 
Sea  site  where  the  Britannic  lies.  Neither 
Britannic  survivors  nor  official  inquiries  by  the 
British  Admiralty  ever  resolved  the  question  of 
why  the  Britannic  sank. 

“Calypso’s  Search  for  the  Britannic”  will  be 
the  first  of  four  all-new  The  Cousteau  Odyssey 
specials  on  PBS  during  1977-78. 
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I, 

Claudius 


Masterpiece  Theatre,  which  has  been  host  to 
the  whimsical  Wimseys,  decorous  Bellamys, 
swashbuckling  Poldarks  and  delightful 
Dickenses,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  corrupt 
Claudians,  the  family  whose  business  was  ruling 
the  world,  when  “I,  Claudius”  premieres 
November  6 on  PBS. 

The  1 3-episode  TV  adaptation  of  Robert 
Graves’  bestselling  novels  depicts  the  murderous 
intrigue  and  unparalleled  lust  that  characterized 
the  Claudians’  singleminded  pursuit  for  power 
and  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Their  story  is  told  by  Claudius,  whose  royal 
relatives  mistook  his  physical  handicaps  for 
mental  incompetence,  and  had  no  idea  that  the 
stuttering,  limping  butt  of  their  ridicule  ever 
would  become  Emperor. 

Derek  jacobi  portrays  Claudius  in  this 
London  Films  BBC  production  which  won  six 
awards  when  it  aired  in  England.  British  critics 
hailed  it  as  “outstanding  ...  a resounding  sucess 
...  undoubtedly  the  best  produced,  best 
directed  and  best  acted  series  of  the  year  ... 
boisterious,  gutsy,  irreverent  ...  a triumph.” 

Sian  Phillips,  known  to  Masterpiece  Theatre 
viewers  as  the  determined  suffragette,  Mrs. 
Pankhurst,  in  “Shoulder  to  Shoulder,”  is  the 
beautiful  Livia,  who  connived,  deceived  and 
murdered  her  husband  and  child  and  others  in  a 
succession  of  cold-blooded  power  plays  that 
out-distances  the  Borgias. 

Brian  Blessed,  whose  films  include  “Barry 
Lyndon”  and  “Man  of  La  Mancha,”  is 
Augustus,  her  unsuspecting  husband;  Ian 
Ogilvie  is  the  son  whose  death  she  engineers; 
and  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s  George 
Baker  is  Tiberius,  the  son  who  owes  his  crown 
to  her  foul  play. 


Margaret  Tyzack,  Winifred  in  “The  Forsyte 
Saga,”  is  Antonia,  mother  of  the  sickly,  limping 
Claudius.  Sheila  White,  is  Messalina,  the  lady  of 
the  evening  who  becomes  his  third  wife. 

The  mad  Caligula,  who  led  Rome  on  a 
non-stop  orgy  of  blood  and  lust,  is  portrayed 
by  John  Hurt.  Patrick  Stewart  plays  Sejanus, 
and  Stratford  Johns  is  Piso. 

The  Masterpiece  Theatre  series  recreates  in 
opulent,  authentic  detail  the  glory  that  was 
Rome  and  the  human  foibles  and  flaws  that 
tarnished  and  ultimately  destroyed  it. 


His  enemies  thought  he  was  as  defective  mentally  as  he 
was  physically.  That's  why  Claudius  survived  to 
become  Emperor  and  expose  the  corrupt  royal  family 
who  brought  about  the  fall  of  Rome.  "I,  Claudius" 
airs  as  a 13-part  series  on  Masterpiece  Theatre 
beginning  this  month.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 
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An  Evening  of  Bluegrass,  featuring  the 
Dillards,  Doc  and  Merle  Watson,  John  Hartford 
and  special  guest,  Bryan  Bowers,  will  be 
presented  November  8 on  most  PPTN  stations. 

The  special  was  taped  as  it  was  presented  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
suburban  Washington,  D.C. 

“The  Wolf  Trap  concert  was  incredible,” 
Ruth  Leon,  executive  producer  of  the  special, 
said.  “It  was  more  than  four  hours  long  and 


John  Hartford,  the  once-silent  banjo  picker  on  the 
"Glen  Campbell  Goodtime  Hour"  is  featured  on  "An 
Evening  of  Bluegrass,"  a one-hour  In  Performance  at 
Wolftrap  special  on  November  8.  (Photo  courtesy 
WHYY/Philadelphia) 


included  just  about  every  kind  of  bluegrass 
music  you  would  want  to  hear.” 

The  Dillards,  for  example,  came  close  to 
rock  and  roll  as  they  pumped  old-time  songs 
through  their  amplified  instruments. 

The  Dillards  perform:  “Dooley,”  “Anna 
Belle  Lee,”  “Caney  Creek,”  “Somebody 
Touched  Me”  and  “Foggy  Mountain.” 

Doc  Watson,  the  legendary  blind  singer  and 
guitar  player  from  Deep  Gap,  North  Carolina 
takes  a more  traditional  approach  to  bluegrass. 
Accompanied  by  his  son.  Merle,  and  two  other 
musicians,  Watson  presents  an  eclectic 
collection  of  American  music. 

Watson  became  a nationally-recognized 
performer  in  1960  and,  has  since  recorded 
numerous  albums,  won  two  Grammy  Awards 
and  appeared  in  concert  across  the  country. 

On  the  special,  the  Watsons  will  perform: 
“You  Don’t  Know  My  Mind  Blues,”  “Double 
File,”  “Salt  Creek,”  “The  Last  Thing  On  My 
Mind”  and  “Mama  Don’t  Allow.” 

John  Hartford,  who  plays  the  fiddle,  guitar 
and  banjo,  performs  “Medley  Ragtime  Annie,” 
“Buffalo  Gal,”  “Julie  Belle  Swain,”  “Orange 
Blossom  Special”  and  “Gentle  On  My  Mind”  on 
the  special. 

The  program  concludes  with  a special 
appearance  by  Bryan  Bowers,  a native  of 
Virginia  who  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
few  masters  of  the  autoharp.  Bowers  plays 
“The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  and  “Lone 
Cone  Mountain.” 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsyivania  Public  Television  Network  print  supplements  exploring 
issues  and  topics  of  statewide  concern.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office 
at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding 
and  involvement  in  state  issues  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

This  special  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Report  is  a companion  piece  to  a new  public  television 
series  for  the  elderly  entitled  Over  Easy  which  premieres  in  mid-November,  it  includes  a profile  of 
older  people  in  Pennsylvania,  a look  at  the  service  delivery  system  in  the  state,  a brief  description 
of  some  of  the  bills  pending  in  the  legislature  which  affect  the  elderly,  the  persona!  perspective  of 
a spokesperson  for  the  elderly,  and  an  overview  of  the  public  television  series. 


Older  people  are  finally  getting 
a national  television  series  for  and 
about  themselves,  thanks  to  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  two 
government  agencies  and  public 
TV  station  KQED  in  San 
Francisco. 

Beginning  this  month.  Over 
Easy,  the  first  major  television 
series  specifically  intended  for 
Americans  over  55  years  of  age, 
will  begin  broadcast  daily  over 
PPTN. 

Under  contracts  totalling 
approkimately  $4  million  from 
both  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  KQED  will  produce 
Over  Easy  at  its  studios  and  will 
tape  segments  of  the  series  at 
locations  around  the  country. 

Host  for  the  series  is  Hugh 
Downs,  who  for  nine  years 
anchored  NBC's  "Today"  show. 
Using  a magazine  format,  the 
programs  include  news, 
information,  public  service 
features  and  entertainment 
especially  designed  to  be  of  use 
and  enjoyment  to  older  audiences. 

And  older  people  themselves, 
such  as  actors  Robert  Young  and 
Milton  Berle,  Senator  Frank 

Illustrations  by  Selma  Perelman 
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Church,  Lillian  Carter,  and 
anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  will 
be  celebrity  guests  on  the 
program. 

Material  used  on  the  program  is 
designed  to  help  change  some  of 
the  stereotypes  about  older 
people,  help  build  self-esteem  and 
provide  helpful  information. 

Some  of  the  areas  to  be  covered 
in  forthcoming  shows  are: 

INCOME: 

Taxes.. .Budgets.. .Pension  Plans... 
Savings...  Emergency  Spending... 
Wage  Ceiling.. .Part-time  Jobs... 
Social  Security...  Discrimination 

HEALTH: 

Nutrition.. .Alcohol  and  Drugs... 
Medical  Care.. .Exercise... Prolong- 
ing Life  and  Vitality.. .High  Male 
Mortality... Senility. ..Mental 
Health.. .and  Mental  Illness... Death 
and  Dying 

HOUSING: 

Maintaining  Independence... Resi- 
dential Up-keeps... Environments- 
urban,  rural,  suburban... Home 
Support  Services.. .Congregate  Liv- 
ing... I nstitutionalization... Family 
Structure 

TRANSPORTATION: 

Driving  an  Auto. ..Public  Systems 
...Reduced  Fares.. .Grocery  and 


Delivery  Service...  Insurance 
...Safety  on  the  Streets.. .New-ldea 
Vehicles 

USE  OF  TIME: 

Planning  Retirement...Avoiding 
"Retirement  Shock".. .Continuing 
Education... Information  Exchange 
Systems... Two-Way  TV. ..Skills 
Training... New  Careers.. .Activism 
...Sex  Roles... Later  Life  Marriages 
...Female  Dominance... Cohort 
Identification. ..Widowed...  Voting 
Patterns. 

Lobbying...  Friendships...  I nter-gen- 
erationa  I R el  ationsh  ips. . . Leader- 
ship...Meals  on  Wheels...  Foster 
Grandparents.. .Senior  Centers 

"Because  Over  Easy  will  com- 
bine a high  degree  of 
entertainment  with  an  equally 
high  degree  of  useful  information, 
we  would  expect  to  reach  a broad 
spectrum  of  the  TV  audiences," 
says  senior  producer  Jules  Power. 
"America  is  getting  older,  and 
there  is  an  increasing  interest 
among  all  of  us  in  the  needs, 
concerns,  and  aspirations  of  the 
older  person.  Over  Easy  should  be 
of  interest  not  only  to  those 
fifty-five  and  over,  but  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  years  ahead." 


"OVER  EASY"  ON  PPTN 


Station 

Broadcast  Time 

Beginning  Air  Date 

WPSX/University  Park,  Channel  3 

Weekdays,  3:30  pm 

November  15 

WQEX/Pittsburgh,  Channel  16 

Weekdays,  6:30  pm 

November  14 

WOE  D/Pittsburgh,  Channel  13 

Weekdays,  3:30  pm 

November  15 

WLVT/Allentown,  Channel  39 

Weekdays,  3:30  pm 

November  15 

WVI  A/Scranton,  Channel  44 

Weekdays,  4:30  pm 

November  15 

WITF/Hershey,  Channel  33 

Weekdays  (except  Wednesday)  6:30  pm 

November  14 

WHYY/Philadelphia 

Weekdays,  1 : 00  pm 

November  15 

WQLN/Erie 

Weekdays,  6:30  pm 

November  14 

STATE 
ELDERLY: 
^ PROFILE 


Pennsylvania's  elderly  are  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  In 
sheer  numbers  they  are  growing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other 
population  group  in  the  state  with 
older  women  increasingly 
outnumbering  older  men. 

Elderly  citizens,  those  persons 
65  and  older,  equal  the  entire 
population  of  Pennsylvania's  33 
smallest  counties.  There  are  1.3 
million  older  Pennsylvanians 
according  to  the  latest  census, 
10.8%  of  the  state's  total 
population.  A half  million  are  75 
or  older. 

A study  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Office  for  the  Aging  found  that 
older  persons  perceive  income  as 
their  most  pressing  problem.  It 
limits  their  life,  affects  housing, 
mobility,  nutrition,  independence, 
health  and  social  involvement  in 
their  community. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
any  other  area  of  concern  to  the 
elderly  without  involving  the 
problems  created  by  reduced 
incomes,"  the  report  states. 

The  elderly  have  the  least 
earnings  of  all  adults  with  women 
again  standing  alone  as  having 
consistently  lower  income  than 
their  male  counterparts.  Their 
median  earnings  fall  below  the 
poverty  level,  according  to  the 
state  report,  which  also  notes  that 
nearly  a quarter  of  all  older 
Pennsylvanians  live  on  incomes 
below  the  poverty  threshold. 


As  of  1974,  heart  disease  was 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
persons  65  or  older.  Malignancies 
followed  with  cerebrovascular 
disease  ranking  third. 

Of  those  Pennsylvanians  65 
plus,  35%  are  65  to  69  years  old; 
27%  between  70  and  74;  19%  75 
to  79  and  another  19%  are  over 
80.  The  fastest  growing  group  are 
those  75  and  above,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  study  (1974) 
represented  nearly  38%  of  the 
Commonwealth's  elderly 
population. 

According  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  the 
Commonwealth  has  the  lowest  life 
expectancy  rate  of  all  states  for 
persons  in  the  65-66  age  bracket, 
14.35  years.  However,  the  state 
ranks  33rd  for  overall  average  life 
span  at  70.43  years.  Nationwide 
the  average  age  is  70.75,  based  on 
a compilation  of  figures  gathered 
from  1969  through  1971. 

Other  population  statistics: 
Most  older  men  are  married  while 
most  older  women  are  not;  there 
are  nearly  four  widows  for  each 
widower;  seven  of  10  older 
persons  live  with  families  while 
about  a quarter  live  alone  or  with 
nonrelatives;  24.9%  of  the  elderly 
live  in  rural  areas;  1.2  million  are 
white,  76,000  black  and  nearly 
4,000  fall  into  various  other 
categories  of  race. 

Social  Security  is  the  primary 
source  of  income  for  the  state's 
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older  population,  with  90% 
receiving  some  support  in  that 
manner.  Twenty  per  cent  rely  on 
Social  Security  as  their  sole  source 
of  funds. 

Pennsylvania  elderly  living 
alone  or  with  non-relatives  have 
lower  incomes  than  those  residing 
with  families.  Incomes  are  also 
lower  for  elderly  black  families 
and  unrelated  black  persons  than 
they  are  for  whites. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
elderly  state  they  receive  some 
income  from  investments,  though 
it  is  frequently  quite  minute.  As 
of  1974,  only  23%  of  all  older 
Pennsylvanians  reported  assets  of 
at  least  $20,000.  Forty  per  cent 
said  they  had  less  than  $10,000, 
while  25%  reported  less  than 
$5,000. 

"The  very  old  are  the  poorest," 
the  study  concluded,  noting  that 
19%  of  those  80  and  over  have 


"less  than  $500  v./orth  of  assets." 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  I 
older  Pennsylvanians  own  their 
own  homes,  most  of  which  are 
clear  of  mortgages.  They  pay  an  I 
average  of  8.1%  of  their  income 
for  property  taxes,  compared  to  a 
4.1%  average  for  the  non-elderly 
homeowner.  Property  tax  relief 
for  older  persons  has  been  ■ 
available  since  1971  through  the 
State  Lottery  Law  and  other  , 
legislation. 

Generally,  income  of  the 
elderly  is  about  half  of 
pre-retirement  earnings.  Older 
persons,  however,  estimate  their 
incomes  should  be  equivalent  to  j 
two-thirds  of  their  working 
earnings. 

The  study  also  reported  that 
80%  of  those  persons  receiving 
black  lung  disease  benefits  — both 
miners  and  widows  of  miners  — 
are  60  years  of  age  and  older. 


Information  for  the  article  above  was 
obtained  from  The  Elderly  in 
Pennsylvania,  a series  of  data  packets 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Office 
for  the  Aging. 
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by  Howard  Kolus 


Concern  for  the  elderly  is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  the  nation's 
list  of  priorities.  Not  too  long  ago 
we  grew  old  as  best  we  could, 
relying  on  family  for  support  and 
care.  Without  family,  we  got  along 
somehow  depending  on  financial 
status  and  health. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  facilities, 
frequently  providing  only  minimal 
care,  a roof  and  meals,  but  little 
personal  concern.  Now,  with  one 
in  every  10  persons  in  this  country 
(as  of  1975)  65  years  old  or  older, 
aging  has  become  a science  to  be 
studied,  researched,  dissected, 
structured  and  restructured.  And 
in  the  process,  programs  for  older 
persons  are  becoming  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  nation's  elderly 
themselves. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  other 
states,  local  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging  (AAA)  provide  or 


coordinate  the  majority  of  services 
under  direction  of  the  State  Office 
for  the  Aging. 

The  AAAs  come  in  two  forms: 
those  functioning  under  the 
administrative  and  financial 
support  of  county  government 
and  those  incorporated  as  private. 


non-profit  organizations,  also 
operating  with  county  funds. 
There  are  48  AAAs  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  they're 
under  program  and  administrative 
guidance  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A 
single  Area  Agency  may  serve  one 
or  more  counties. 

Pennsylvania's  6,000  Senior 
Citizen  Centers  and  Clubs  are  the 
neighborhood  gathering  spots  for 
numerous  older  citizens.  However, 
recent  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  services  for  those  elderly  who 
are  homebound,  unable  to  visit 
the  Senior  Centers.  AAA  workers 
have  frequent  and  regular  contact 
with  such  persons,  providing 
meals,  advice  and  program 
(information.  The  Centers, 
meanwhile,  also  offer  state  and 
federally  supported  hot  meal 
programs  and  social  activities 
jnder  direction  of  the  local  AAA. 
Both  clubs  and  centers  provide  the 
alder  person  with  opportunities 
or  companionship,  information 
md  program  assistance. 

To  understand  the  state  system, 
t may  help  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
ievelopment  of  national  policies 
>n  aging. 

The  Social  Security  Act, 
inacted  in  1935,  was  a benchmark 
n national  concerns  toward  older 
>ersons.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
vas  a firm  declaration  that  our 
iging  population  was  not  to  be 
3ft  without  income  once  the 
arning  years  terminated. 

The  Act  was  very  clearly 
livided  into  major  sections.  The 
irst  dealt  with  a social  insurance 
irogram  relating  to  wages  and 
arnings,  federally  administered, 
'he  second  provided  income 
laintenance  for  those  elderly  who 
light  not  fall  under  the  insurance 
rogram.  It  was  to  be 
d ministered  by  the  states. 

In  1965  the  Older  Americans 
vet  recognized,  for  the  first  time, 
ie  special  needs  of  older  persons 
1 society,  establishing  a policy  of 
dvocacy  for  the  elderly  and 
roviding  for  state  administered 
jfforts  on  behalf  of  the  elderly 
jirough  community  projects, 
light  years  later  the  Act  was 


amended,  signaling  a major  change 
of  direction  with  emphasis  on 
comprehensive  social  services, 
including  the  establishment  of 
substate  planning  and  service  areas 
to  develop  a comprehensive 
system  for  delivery  of  those 
services.  As  part  of  that  delivery 
system,  the  Act  required  states  to 
develop  Area  Agencies  on  Aging. 

To  receive  federal  funds  for 
aging  programs,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  states  that  the 
governor  must  designate  a single 
administrative  state  agency  and  in 
the  Commonwealth  the 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  was 
named  as  the  agency.  Within  the 
Department,  the  Office  for  the 
Aging  has  actual  responsibility  for 
aging  programs.  Additionally, 

aging  units  have  been  established 
at  the  Welfare  Department's  four 
regional  offices  across  the  state. 

There  is  also  a Special 
Assistant  to  the  Governor  for 
Aging,  a System  of  Regional 
Councils  on  Aging,  a State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  the  recently  created 

Pennsylvania  Council  on  Aging." 

When  establishing  the  AAA 
system,  the  Department  of  Public 
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Welfare  decided  to  give  primary 
responsibility  to  county 
government,  consistent  with 
existing  policies  of  state 
supervised  and  county  run 
services.  Thus,  in  most  areas 
counties  either  administer  Area 
Agency  on  Aging  programs 
directly  or  have  delegated  that 
authority  to  the  private 
corporations  mentioned  earlier. 

Each  AAA  must  have  a citizens 
advisory  committee  and  hold 
public  hearings  on  yearly  plans  it 
is  required  to  draw  up. 

Area  Agencies  on  Aging  must 
serve  as  community  planning 
agencies  improving  services  for  the 
elderly,  acting  as  their  advocates, 
and  providing  services  which  help 
older  persons  remain  in  the 
community  as  alternatives  to 
institutional  living. 

Programs  available  include: 

--INFORMATION, 
REFERRAL  and  OUTREACH 
whereby  AAA  staff  provide 
information  services,  assist  in 
making  arrangements  for  help 
from  various  community  agencies 
and  visit  the  homes  of  older 
persons  to  make  sure  those  unable 
to  leave  their  residences  are  aware 
of  benefits  they  may  receive. 

-COUNSELING  is  conducted 
for  persons  experiencing 
difficulties  functioning  within  the 
community. 


-PROTECTIVE  SERVICES! 
provides  special  assistance  to  olderl 
persons  seriously  impaired  by! 
mental  or  physical  disabilities  who 
require  help  managing  their! 
personal  and  financial  matters. 

-TRANSPORTATION  is 
available  for  elderly  persons  who 
need  to  visit  the  doctor,  a social 
service  agency  or  for  shopping. 

-HOMEMAKER  SERVICES 
includes  assistance  with  household 
work. 

-CHORE  SERVICES  provides 
minor  household  repairs. 

-HOME  DELIVERED  MEALS 

for  shut-ins. 

-NEIGHBORHOOD  SENIOR 
CENTERS  provide  meals, 
assistance  with  shopping,  health 
screening,  volunteer  opportunities, 
social  and  recreational  activities. 

-DOMICILIARY  and  FOSTER 
CARE  are  two  programs  also 
available  to  older  persons.  Both 
seek  to  provide  homes  for 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  live 
alone  but  do  not  require  hospital 
or  nursing  home  care. 


Howard  Kolus  is  an  informatior 
specialist  for  the  Pennsylvania  Office  fot 
the  Aging.  Information  for  this  artich 
was  gathered  from  "Serving  Oldei 
Persons  in  Pennsylvania"  a pubiicatio, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  for  tht 
Aging. 


ON 

AGISM 

AND 

LIBERA- 

TION 


by  Maggie  Kuhn 


I'm  one  of  20  million 
Americans  who've  had  a 65th 
birthday  and  I rejoice.  I'm  glad  to 
have  achieved  my  seniority  in  this 
new  age  of  liberation.  Liberation 
movements  are  everywhere. 
Focused  on  people  rather  than 
technology  and  things,  they 
sharply  challenge  every 
institution,  system  and  political 
structure.  Leading  the  battle  are 
the  young  dissenters  and  other 
powerless  ones--including  certain 
militant  elderly. 

Into  this  new  age  of 
people-power  comes  the  budding 
revolution  of  old  people.  Like 
others  who've  revolted  against 
racism,  the  liberation  of  older 
adults  seeks  the  end  of  agism. 

Agism  permeates  our  Western 
:ulture  and  institutions.  It  infects 
js  the  aging  and  the  aged,  when 
/ve  reject  ourselves  and  despise  our 
Dowerlessness,  wrinkled  skin,  and 
ahysical  limitations.  Thus  a 
jymptom  of  our  sickness  is  that 
ve  feel  complimented  when 


1 


others  tell  us  we  do  not  look  or 
act  our  age. 

Agism  dictates  the  policies  of 
most  places  of  employment  with 
fixed  and  arbitrary  retirement 
rules.  It's  an  old  complaint  that 
employers  discriminate  against 
older  workers. 

Deep  seated  feelings  of  loss  of 
worth,  friends  and  loved  ones,  as 
well  as  strange  new  fears  of 
disability  and  nothingness,  are 
real.  They  will  not  go  away.  They 
have  to  be  countered  by  new 
thinking,  self-images,  and  life 
styles. 

There  is  a rationale  for 
revolution: 

1.  Older  persons  in  our 
society  constitute  a great  national 
resource,  which  has  been  largely 
unrecognized,  undervalued,  and 
unused.  The  experience,  wisdom 
and  competence  of  older  persons 
are  greatly  needed  in  every  sector 
of  society.  Creative  innovative 
ways  must  be  found  to  enable 
older  people  to  make  their 
contribution  to  a new  age  of 
liberation. 

2.  Older  persons  have 
freedom,  freedom  to  think,  reflect 
and  act.  We  are  free  to  be  involved 
in  large  issues  and  controversies. 
We  are  free  to  fight  against  the 
forces  that  suppress  us  and  also 
the  forces  that  oppress  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  fear  by  being  so  involved.  Our 
pensions  and  social  security 
checks  cannot  be  taken  away.  Our 
jobs  and  families  cannot  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  our  actions.  Only  the 
young  and  the  old  have  such 
freedom  today.  Both  groups  are 
gaining  in  self-awareness  and 
strength. 

3.  Older  persons  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to 


Maggie  Kuhn  is  National 
Convener  of  The  Gray  Panthers, 
an  organization  of  old  and  young 
people  working  together  against 
age  discrimination.  She  founded 
the  Panthers  in  1970  when  she  was 


"cope".  They  have  dealt  with  the 
setbacks  and  tragedies  of  life, 
interacting  with  others  in  the 
process. 

4.  We  oldsters  have  to 
make  basic  changes  in  our 
thinking  about  ourselves  and  our 
peers.  We  will  have  to 
"reprogram"  ourselves  and  adopt 
new  personal  and  group  life-styles. 
This  will  be  hard  for  some,  easier 
for  others.  We  need  to  help  one 
another  and  gladly  accept  the  help 
of  all  who  would  be  our  friends. 

We  are  Gray  Panthers,  the 
people  who  celebrate  growing  up 
and  growing  old.  We  are  all 
ages.. .old,  young  and  middle.  We 
deny  that  aging  is  a toilsome 
treadmill  grinding  to  a tragic  halt 
as  the  years  pile  up.  We  affirm 
aging  as  a life-spanning  process  of 
growth  and  development  from 
birth  to  death.  Old  age  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole, 
bringing  fulfillment  and 
self-actualization. 


65  years  old  and  was  forced  under 
mandatory  retirement  to  leave 
her  job.  Ms.  Kuhn  is  on  the 
national  advisory  board  of  the 
OVER  EASY  series.  She  lives  in 
Philadelphia. 


AND 

FROM 

THE 

CAPITOL: 


There  are  a number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  pending  in  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
which  relate  to  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly.  Here  is  a brief  outline 
of  several  major  ones: 


House  Bill  500  and  Senate  Bill 

discrimination  in  employment  a) 

456 

put  an  end  to  the  practice 

This  legislation  provides  for  the 

mandatory  retirement  1 

registration  of  commercial 

amending  the  Human.  Relatio 

boarding  homes  and  the  licensure 

Act.  Presently  "a( 

of  personal  care  homes  by  the 

discrimination"  refers  to  the 

Department  of  Health. 

persons  between  the  ages  of  ^ 

House  Bill  1496 

This  Bill  establishes  protective 
services  for  elderly  and 

handicapped  persons.  Persons  over 

65  years  of  age  who  exhibit 
evidence  of  serious  physical  or 
mental  injury  not  explained  by 
available  medical  history  will  be 
protected  by  this  legislation.  This 
Bill  sets  the  responsibility  for 
reporting  abuse  cases,  and  it 
requires  every  county  public 
welfare  agency  to  establish  a 
"protective  service." 

and  62.  The  new  legislation  wou 
eliminate  the  upper  age  lin 
entirely. 

For  further  information  on  t 
status  and  content  of  these  at 
other  Bills  affecting  the  elder 
contact: 

Rep.  William  J.  McLane 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Youth  and 

Aging 

Post  Office  Box  100 

House  of  Representatives 

Main  Capitol  Building 

Senate  Bill  491 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

This  legislation  would  establish 
a Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Aging,  pulling  together  all 
programs  affecting  the  elderly  into 

Senator  Michael  A.  O'Pake 
Chairman 

Senate  Committee  on  Aging  anc 
Youth 

one  agency. 

171  Main  Capitol 

Senate  Bill  678 

Senate  of  Pennsylvania 

This  Bill  would  ban  age 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 

House  of  Representatives 

Health  and  Welfare  Committee 

Subcommittee  on  Youth  and  Aging 

William  J.  McLane,  Chairman 

Leland  M.  Beloff 

Edward  F.  Burns,  Jr. 

Emil  Mrkonic 

Fred  C,  Noye 

J.  Michael  Schweder 

Elinor  Z.  Taylor 

Senate 

Committee  on 

Aging  and  Youth 

Michael  A.  O'Pake,  Chairman 

H.  Craig  Lewis 

Louis  G.  Hill 

John  D.  Hopper 

Franklin  L.  Kury 

J.  Doyle  Corman,  Jr. 

Michael  P.  Schaefer 

Charles  F.  Dougherty 

John  J.  Sweeney 

Edward  M.  Early 

A series  of  special  programs  on  women  and 
women’s  issues  will  be  featured  on  PBS  during 
the  week  of  the  National  Women’s  Conference, 
November  15-21,  including  a special  program 
detailing  the  highlights  of  the  Conference 
activities. 

Among  the  special  programs  to  air  that  week 
are: 

Georgia  O’Keeffe,  a film  portrait  of  the 
reclusive  painter  on  November  15. 

The  film  consists  of  footage  shot  at  her 
home  in  the  desert  which  figures  so  strongly  in 
many  of  her  paintings,  and  on  a brief  visit  to 
New  York  where  she  tours  galleries  and 
comments  on  her  own  work  and  the  work  of 
others. 

Ms.  O’Keeffe  talks  freely  and  candidly  about 
her  work  and  her  life,  revealing  a warm,  earthy 
woman  full  of  gaiety,  humor  and  practical 
wisdom.  “I  thought  someone  could  tell  me  how 
to  paint  landscape.  But  I never  found  the 
person,”  she  notes.  “I  had  to  just  settle  down 
and  try.” 


Union  Maids,  a documentary  that  tells  the 
story  of  three  real  life  “union  maids”  — Sylvia, 
Kate,  and  Stella,  on  November  21 . 

Like  the  union  maids  in  the  lyrics  of  a 
1930’s  labor  song,  these  three  women  put  their 
faith  in  the  union  — for  them  the  CIO  — and 
became  active  members  of  the  Chicago  rank 
and  file  labor  movement  during  the  tumultuous 
thirties. 

In  this  hour-long  documentary,  Sylvia,  Kate, 
and  Stella  recall  their  childhood  and  their  first 
jobs  in  Chicago  — in  a laundry,  a garment 
factory,  and  the  stockyards  — working  14-hour 
a day  jobs  that  paid  less  to  women  and  Blacks. 

Me  & Stella  pays  tribute  to  83-year-Old 
Elizabeth  Cotten  and  the  music  she  makes  with 
her  guitar  Stella  on  November  1 6. 

“After  my  brother  left  with  his  banjo,  I 
wanted  somethjng  to  play  and  decided  I wanted 
a guitar.  When  mama  went  to  work,  I went 
down  to  where  the  white  people  lived  and 


asked  them  to  let  me  work  for  them.  Out  of  all 
the  people  1 asked,  one  lady  hired  me  . . . The 
guitar  I bought  was  named  Stella,”  she  says. 

Over  the  years,  many  singers  have  sung  her 
song  “Freight  Train,”  but  because  Elizabeth’s 
copyright  claims  were  not  recognized,  she  never 
received  any  royalties.  Instead,  those  talented 
hands  “cooked  and  cleaned  people’s  houses” 
until  she  was  eighty. 

To  Be  A Man— What  makes  a man?  Once  the 
answers  were  easy.  America  was  a man’s  world, 
and  the  men  knew  it.  Today,  however, 
traditional  machismo  roles  and  values  are 
increasingly  being  questioned. 

To  Be  A Man  searches  for  new  answers 
about  the  changing  roles  and  values  of  the 
American  male. 
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"Union  Maids,"  a film  tribute  to  women  union 
organizers  of  the  1930's,  is  one  of  the  featured 
programs  to  be  broadcast  on  Women;  A Celebration. 
The  programs  will  air  over  PBS  during  the  week  of  the 
National  Women's  Conference.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


WVIA 
i Hits 
the  Road 


The  public  TV  story  on  wheels. ..an  interior  view  of 
WVIA's  converted  army  surplus  van.  (Photo  courtesy 
WVI  A/Scranton) 


The  Army  said  it  was  useless  vintage,  not 
worth  more  than  a couple  hundred  dollars.  Yet, 
this  maligned  1963  military  bus  has  given 
WVI  A/Scranton  the  wheels  for  a unique  over- 
the-road  public  TV-radio  mobile  display. 

Now  renovated  and  sporting  a fresh  coat  of 
blue  paint  and  orange  station  logo  lettering,  the 
converted  bus  chose  some  elite  company  for  its 
premiere  outing.  The  debut  took  place  at  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair  and  over  44,000  fair  visitors 
trekked  through  the  bus  to  view  and  hear  the 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  public  TV-radio 
story. 

Visitors  found  a TV  monitor  beaming  WVIA 
programs;  a recorded  three-minute  tour  of 
WVIA;  a slide  show;  king-size  color  posters  of 
WVIA’s  facilities,  programs  and  personnel;  and 
awards  received  by  WVIA. 

The  exhibit  bus,  improved  with  donations 
from  local  firms,  visits  schools,  shopping  malls 
and  other  public  events  and  parades  to  tell  the 
WVIA  story. 


A Mini- 
on 


Theater 

Folk 


A drama  mini-series  about  the  off-stage  lives 
of  theater  folk  highlights  Great  Performances 
this  month  with  outstanding  performances  in 
four  specially-selected  dramatic  presentations. 

“The  Royal  Family,’’  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Edna  Ferber’s  look  at  the  foibles  of  three 
generations  of  an  American  theatrical  clan  airs 
November  9.  Eva  LeGallienne,  Rosemary 
Flarris,  Sam  Levene  and  Ellis  Rabb  are  featured 
as  the  Cavendish  clan. 

Writing  in  The  New  York  Post,  Martin 
Gottfried  described  the  family:  “They  seem 
hardly  like  today’s  star  actors  who  try  so  hard 
to  be  ordinary  people.  They  spend  their 
offstage  lives  playing  star  roles.  Yet  their 
egotism,  their  fear  of  age,  the  obsession  with 
their  work  are  as  true  of  actors  today  as  then.” 

“The  Areata  Promise,”  a tragic  drama  by 
David  Mercer,  airs  November  16  and  features 
Anthony  Flopkins  in  a tour-de-force  role  as  an 
actor  bent  on  self-destruction.  The  play,  like 
much  of  Mercer’s  work,  explores  the  lives  of 
people  at  the  breaking  point,  inviting  tragedy 
by  unavoidable  human  weaknesses.  Hopkins 


received  universal  acclaim  from  the  British  press 
for  his  portrayal. 

Anton  Chekhov’s  classic  satiric  drama  about 
destructive  personal  relationships,  “the 
Seagull,”  is  presented  on  November  23.  Starring 
Blythe  Danner,  Lee  Grant,  Frank  Langella, 
Kevin  McCarthy  and  Marian  Mercer,  the  play 
revolves  around  an  aspiring  theater  writer  and 
the  unaffected  girl  whom  he  loves,  and  an 
accomplished  actress  and  her  lover. 

Finally,  Great  Performances  details  the 
utrbulant  life  of  the  legendary  actress,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  on  “Sarah,”  to  be  broadcast 
November  30.  Zoe  Caldwell  stars  in  the  detailed 
retrospective  look  at  Bernhardt’s  lengthy 
world-famous  career.  Set  in  Paris  in  1912, 
“Sarah”  tells  the  story  of  the  actress’  personal 
triumph  over  ill-health,  anti-semitism  and  a 
disastrous  marriage.  Bernhardt  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  world  aware  of  her 
presence.  As  Victorien  Sardou,  who  wrote 
many  of  her  greatest  hits,  declared:  “If  there’s 
anything  more  remarkable  than  watching  Sarah 
act,  it’s  watching  her  live.” 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  played  by  Zoe  Caldwell,  sleeps  in  a coffin  holding  a skull  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for  death. 
Great  Performances  presents  "Sarah"  as  part  of  its  drama  mini-series  on  the  off-stage  lives  of  theater  people. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network; 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


Mrs,  Florence  Steigerwalt  [I 

State  Library  of  Pa,  i 

116  Education  Bldg,  . i 
Harrisburg  PA  | 

I 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 

P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 

"PPTN  — The  People's  Business,"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network,  169  We 
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Happy 

[olidays! 


December  brings  to  public  television  a host 
of  holiday  happenings. 

On  December  18,  Sing  We  Noel  captures  the 
Mormon  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus  at  their 
finest,  singing  and  playing  in  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their  repertory 
includes  Christmas  songs  from  other  countries 
as  well  as  traditional  American  favorites. 
Blended  into  the  special  are  scenes  of  the  young 
musicians  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alta  ski  resort 
and  scenes  of  children  relating  the  story  of 
Jesus’  birth. 

Actors  from  the  National  Theatre  of  the 
Deaf,  part  of  the  Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial 
Theater  Center,  perform  a series  of  nostalgic, 
yet  comic  vignettes  on  a classic  dramatization 
of  Dylan  Thomas’  poem,  A Child’s  Christmas  in 
Wales,  on  December  22.  With  narration  by  Sir 
Michael  Redgrave  and  a signed,  visual  narration 
by  Bernard  Bragg,  the  company  recreates  the 
simple,  stark  images  of  the  Dylan  Thomas 
poem. 

During  A New  Mass  in  New  England,  William 
E.  Buckley,  jr.  presides  over  the  introduction 
of  a new  mass.  The  mass,  composed  by  Leonard 
Kastle,  is  performed  by  the  Cantata  Choir  of 
South  Congregational  Church  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  Kastle’s  mass  begins  with  the 
traditional  invocation,  “Lord  have  mercy  on  us. 


The  worlds  of  reality  and  fantasy  meet  in  Mime 
Dreaming  of  a White  Christmas-a  half-hour 
j ^ interpretation  of  Christmas  scenes  by  the  Great 

U American  Mime  Experiment  of  Cleveland.  (Photo 

courtesy  PBS) 
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Fred  Rogers,  star  of  a prime-time  sfDecial, 
Christmastime  with  Mister  Rogers,  and  Stephanie,  who 
portrays  a young  ballerina  on  this  holiday  program  of 
music,  dance  and  fantasy  for  the  entire  family.  (Photo 
courtesy  Family  Communications  Inc.) 


Christ  have  mercy  on  us.  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us,”  and  uses  the  identical  words  that  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  used  two  centuries  ago  in  his 
mass  in  B-minor. 

A prime-time  holiday  special  of  music,  dance 
and  fantasy  for  the  entire  family  will  air 
December  20  on  Christmastime  with  Mister 
Rogers.  The  program  combines  the  lives  of  Ered 
Rogers’  “Neighborhood”  friends  with  the  story 
of  a 12-year-old  ballerina  who  fears  that  her 
family  will  not  reach  the  Neighborhood  in  time 
to  be  with  her  during  the  holiday.  The  program 
celebrates  both  the  Christian  holiday  season 
and  Chanukah,  the  Jewish  holiday. 

The  worlds  of  reality  and  fantasy  meet 
delightfully  in  Mime  Dreaming  of  a White 
Christmas,  on  December  1 1 . The  half-hour 
interpretation  of  Christmas  scenes  by  the  Great 
American  Mime  Experiment  of  Cleveland  tells 
the  silent  story  of  holiday  happenings  in  the 
illusionary  world  of  pantomime  and  in  our  real 
world  of  Christmas  packages  and  department 
stores. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  times  in 
youj  area^Y 
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Dance 

in 

America 


Two  programs  highlighting  the  work  of 
choreographer  George  Balanchine  and  four 
dance  creations  by  the  innovative  Pilobolus 
Dance  Theatre  are  featured  this  month  on 
“Dance  in  America”,  part  of  public  TV’s  Great 
Performances  series. 

“Choreography  by  Balanchine”  includes  five 
selections  performed  by  members  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  covering  over  three  decades  of 
Mr.  Balanchine’s  extensive  life  in  dance.  Part  1 
which  airs  on  Wednesday,  December  14  consists 
of;  Tzigane’,  with  music  by  Ravel;  the  Andante 
Movement  from  Mozart’s  ‘Divertimento  No. 
15’;  and  Hindemith’s  ‘The  Four 
Temperaments.’  Part  2,  which  airs  on 
Wednesday,  December  21,  is  a 90  minute 
program  featuring  two  pieces:  th'ree  selections 
from  ‘Jewels’  with  exerpts  from  Faure’s 
‘Emeralds,’  Stravinsky’s  ‘Rubies,’  and 
Tchaikovsky’s  ‘Diamonds;’  and  a dance 
performed  to  the  ‘Stravinsky  Violin  Concerto.’ 

Mr.  Balanchine  has  served  as  Artistic 
Director  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  for  28 
years.  “If  one  were  to  single  out  Balanchine’s 
most  distinctive  contribution  to  ballet,”  says 
the  New  Yorker’s  Bernard  Taper,  “it  would  be 
his  bold  assertion  of  the  dance  element.  He  has 
been  the  first  to  make  the  choreography,  in 
effect,  the  star  of  the  show.” 

The  four  dances  performed  by  the  Pilobolus 
Dance  Theatre  on  December  28  offer  an 
energetic  change  of  pace.  Described  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  “that  mirthful,  mildly  macabre 
and  thoroughly  merry  band,”  the  group 
includes  four  men  and  two  women.  Each  of  the 
dances  performed  by  Pilobolus  was  created  by 
them.  Their  program  ranges  from  the  sculptural 
“Ocellus”  to  “Monkshood’s  Farewell,”  which 
parodies  medieval  manners. 


Combining  dance,  acrobatics,  design] 
sculpture  and  wit  into  a new  art  form 
Pilobolus  has  made  a name  for  itself  as  anl 
“energy  circus.”  As  the  Chicago  Sun-Time^^ 
commented,  “Dancers  attach  themselves  tolF 
each  other,  sticking  to  backs,  legs,  shoulders] 
with  single-minded  tenacity.  Once  joined,  no| 
man  can  easily  rend  the  Pilobolus  asunder.”  i 


Kay  Mazzo  and  Peter  Martins  perform  George 
Balanchine's  'Stravinsky  Violin  Concerto'  on 
"Choreography  by  Balanchine,  Part  2"  part  of  the 
Great  Performances  Series  on  public  TV.  (Photo 
courtesy  WNET/New  York) 


The 

King 

of 

Swing 


Fifty-nine  years  ago,  Benny  Goodman  was  a 
nine-year-old  kid  in  Chicago,  who  played  the 
clarinet  and  practiced  for  hours  every  day. 

Today,  Benny  Goodman  is  “The  King  of 
Swing”  - one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
respected  jazz  musicians  who  ever  lived.  And  he 
still  practices  for  hours  every  day. 


Benny  Goodman  brings  his  sextet  and  big  band  to 
public  TV  in  a special  performance  taped  at  Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  near  Washington,  D.C. 


On  December  6,  Goodman  will  bring  the 
results  of  his  nearly  six  decades  of  practice  to  a 
lively  60-minute  concert  special. 

The  special,  made  possible  by  a grant  from 
Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  was  taped  at  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  for  the  Performing  Arts  near 
Washington,  D.C.  this  past  summer. 

National  television  viewers  will  see  what  the 
Wolf  Trap  audience  saw  during  the  taping  - a 
slick  and  polished  performance  by  Goodman, 
his  sextet  and  his  big  band. 

In  addition,  the  television  viewers  will  seej 


something  more  - a brief  look  at  Goodman  mg. 


with  his  sidemen  and 


hisy 

l\ 


means  hours  andy 
the  musicians  inf 


i 


rehearsal,  working 
practicing  his  solos. 

“If  you’re  interested  in  music,  you  can’t  slop 
around,”  Goodman  once  said  about 
marathon  practice  sessions. 

Not  “slopping  around’ 
hours  of  rehearsal  - as 
Goodman’s  bands  learned. 

The  “Benny  Goodman”  special  will  feature,® 
in  addition  to  Goodman,  pianist  Patricia 
Prattis-j  ennings,  performing  the  jazz 
arrangement  of  George  Gershwin’s  classic 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue.”  ! 

Some  of  the  other  swing  tunes  included  on? 
the  PBS  special  will  be  “Let’s  Dance,”  “King’| 
Porter  Stomp,”  “Avalon,”  “Here’s  That  Rainy, 
Day,”  and  “Sing,  Sing,  Sing.” 


Yukon 

Passage 


In  the  late  1800’s,  thousands  of  fortune 
seekers  “stampeded”  to  the  Yukon--the  “River  of 
Gold.”  They  were  a breed  of  men  and  women 
made  legendary  for  their  wilderness  adventures. 
On  Monday,  December  5 in  the  premiere 
documentary  of  the  new  season  of  National 
Geographic  Specials  on  public  TV,  four  young 
men-Keith  Tryck,  surveyor;  Bob  Clark, 
photographer;  Paul  Crews,  professional  skier; 
and  Jerry  Wallace,  logger-turn  their  backs  on 
“civilization”  to  challenge  the  Yukon  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  prospectors. 

Yukon  Passage  is  the  story  of  their  trek  over 
snow,  through  wild  waters,  and  across  ice. 

The  Yukon  winds  nearly  2000  miles  through 
wild  terrain  of  western  Canada  and  Alaska.  To 
ride  it,  the  foursome  built  a raft  38  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide,  weighing  about  10  tons,  and 
secured  by  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
hand-augered  holes.  It  was  their  home  for  the 
better  part  of  eight  months  and  1 800  miles. 

Their  river  journey  began  on  June  8.  On  July 
15  they  neared  Five  Finger  Rapid,  notorious 
for  its  fast  currents  and  narrow  channels.  In 
spite  of  all  they  could  do,  the  raft  collided  with 
a huge  rock  and  was  badly  damaged  in  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  narrow  channel.  The 
travelers  had  to  rebuild  their  raft  before  they 
could  continue  their  journey. 

Festivities  were  part  of  the  trip.  The  men 
visited  Dawson  City’s  gambling  house.  Diamond 
Tooth  Gertie’s,  and  engaged  in  a rough 
tug-of-war  with  the  Dawson  City  smoke 
jumpers.  Drifting  past  a rock  cliff  called  Calico 
Bluff,  they  stopped  to  visit  pioneers  Dale 
Ruckles  and  his  Swedish  wife  Inger,  who  live 
off  the  land  trapping,  farming,  and  fishing. 

In  September,  the  four  abandoned  river 
travel  near  Ruby,  Alaska  and  built  a cabin  from 
their  raft  for  the  long,  cold  winter.  At  30 
below,  the  humid  air  pouring  out  of  the  cabin 
door  froze  on  the  porch  roof.  Many  other 


things  froze,  too-from  moustaches  to 
moosemeat. 

The  final  500-mile  leg  of  Yukon  Passage  was 
made  on  dog  sled,  led  by  an  Eskimo  friend, 
Charlie  Fitka.  Villages  were  few  and  averaged 
25  miles  apart.  For  160  miles,  there  were  no 
villages  at  all. 

On  January  6 the  partners  reached  Marshall, 
Alaska.  Of  their  journey  Keith  Tryck  recalls 
that  “in  terms  of  experience  and  new 
friendships,  our  true  summits  were  scattered  all 
along  the  Yukon.” 

Yukon  Passage  is  narrated  by  James  Stewart 
and  hosted  by  E.  G.  Marshall.  The  special  is 
produced  by  The  National  Geographic  Society 
and  WOED/Pittsburgh. 


Names  like  Diamond  Tooth  Gertie's  and  Black  Mike's 
provoke  memories  of  gold-rush  days  in  the  Klondike 
region.  Here  a colorfully  dressed  dance-hall  girl 
participates  in  the  Klondike  Days  parade  in  Yukon 
Passage,  a new  National  Geographic  Special.  (Photo 
courtesy  NGS) 


Of 

Radio 

and 

Religion 


Host  Steve  Allen  takes  us  back  to  1927  for  a New 
Year's  Eve  remote  in  the  Hotcha  Hacienda  Ballroom, 
high  atop  the  fifth  floor  of  the  deluxe  Miasme  Beach 
Hotel  in  the  heart  of  downtown,  in  The  Good  Old 
Days  of  Radio.  Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  date 
and  time. 


Jon  Matthews  is  a 12-year-old  who  finds  himself 
deeply  drawn  to  orthodox  Judaism,  to  the  dismay  of 
his  parents  in  "Secret  Space."  The  drama  for 
television,  written  by  Roberta  Hodes  and  Rosalyn 
Regelson  airs  December  4 on  Visions. 


L 


Hawaii 

Visited 


Welcome  to  Hawaii.  Big  Bird  repays  singer 
Buffy  St.  Marie’s  regular  visits  to  Sesame  Street 
last  season  by  dropping  in  at  her  home  in 
Hawaii  this  year.  The  award-winning  children’s 
series  continues  its  ninth  season  with  special 
emphasis  on  cultural  diversity.  Five  segments, 
videotaped  in  Hawaii,  feature  local  residents 
and  help  children  learn  what  a multi-ethnic, 
ocean-oriented  society  is  like. 


Also  on  this  year’s  Sesame  Street  will  be 
popular  rhythm  and  blues  singer  Ray  Charles 
who  makes  music  with  Muppets  Ernie  and  Bert. 
Charles  will  make  several  guest  appearances  on 
the  acclaimed  series  for  preschoolers  during  the 
1 977-78  season. 

Sesame  Street,  which  is  produced  by  the 
Children’s  Television  Network,  won  its  10th 
Emmy  this  year  and  is  broadcast  daily  on  PPTN 
member  stations. 


...And 

Revisited 


ppbo 

The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 

WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


Several  hundred  years  ago,  a remote  Pacific 
island  chain  had  its  first  human  visitors; 
voyagers  from  the  Marquesas  Islands  and  the 
islands  of  Polynesia  in  the  South  Pacific.  They 


James  Michener  returns  to  Hawaii,  the  island  chain  he 
calls  "a  bridge  between  East  and  West"  on  James 
Michener's  World,  December  13.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


found  a gorgeous  tropical  paradise,  teeming 
with  fantastic  life  forms  unlike  anything  else  on 
earth,  and  made  it  their  own.  During  the  18th 
century,  the  islands  were  again  “discovered”  - 
this  time,  by  an  English  sea  captain  named  John 
Cook  - thus  beginning  a brand  new  chapter  in 
their  history. 

In  the  1940’s,  the  islands  were  yet  again 
discovered  by  a seagoing  wanderer  - a young 
sailor  named  James  Michener.  The  book  he 
would  later  write  about  the  place  - “Hawaii”  - 
would  do  as  much  in  its  own  way  to  bring  the 
island  chain  into  the  awareness  of  the  world  as 
anything  that  had  gone  before.  In  its  pages, 
thousands  of  enthralled  readers  who  had  never 
been  to  Hawaii  could  discover  the  islands’ 
magic  for  themselves. 

Now  Michener,  his  readers,  and  thousands  of 
television  viewers  who  haven’t  read  the  book  - 
at  least,  not  yet  - will  rediscover  Hawaii  on 
James  Michener’s  World  this  month,  with  the 
broadcast  of  “Hawaii  Revisited”  on  December 
1 3 over  PBS. 

The  program  offers  a timeless  documentary 
insight  into  the  land,  its  heritage,  and  its  unique 
mix  of  peoples,  from  the  perspective  of  its  host 
- author  James  Michener. 


Mrs.  Florence  Steigerwalt 
State  Library  of  Pa, 

116  Education  Bldg, 
Harrisburg  PA 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


"PPTN  - The  People's  Business,"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network,  169  West 
Chocolate  Ave.,  Hershey,  PA  17033.  Second  class  postage  paid  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania  and  post  office  of 
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New 

from 

NOVA 
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What  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for  us?  In 
1978,  NOVA,  the  Peabody  Award-winning 
documentary  science  series  offers  some 
intriguing  answers--and  questions-for 
tomorrow’s  world. 

The  upcoming  26-week  season  on  NOVA, 
promises  weekly  in-depth  investigation, 
analysis,  and  information-a  constant  update  on 
the  relentless  progress  of  science  and  what  it 
means  to  us. 

NOVA,  television’s  only  regular  science 
series,  launches  its  fifth  season  on  January  4. 

What  does  NOVA  hold  in  store  for  us? 

(January  4)  “In  the  Event  of  Catastrophe’’ 
examines  a strictly  earth-bound  subject  that 
raises  fundamental  questions  for  mankind: 
What  will  happen  in  a future  nuclear  war?  The 
answer  could  determine  our  future. 

(January  1 1 ) Plants  and  some  of  their  almost 
miraculous  powers  are  the  stars  of  “The  Green 
Machine.”  The  work  of  a lie  detection  expert 
and  a minister  just  may  prove  that  plants  are 
more  complex  and  mysterious  than  botanists 
admit. 

(January  18)  “Blueprints  in  the 

Bloodstream”  tells  the  story  of  another 
mystery:  The  almost  certain  conclusion  that 
our  susceptibilities  to  some  common 

diseases--arthritis,  diabetes,  multiple 

sclerosis-are  genetically  programmed  into  us 
from  birth. 

(January  25)  A two-part  series  goes  beyond 
Earth  and  its  mysteries  to  explore  space.  “One 
Small  Step”  traces  the  race  to  the  moon.  And 


“The  Final  Frontier”  describes  the  hottest 
thing  in  futurism  today-space  colonization. 

In  addition,  NOVA  in  1978  will  explore  the 
possibility  of  a world  run  by  computers; 
dramatize  a famous  medical  malpractice  case; 
and  crack  the  secret  of  the  grape  with 
scientifically  produced  wine. 


NOVA  highlights  its  new  fifth  season  by  tracing 
mankind's  race  to  the  moon  on  "One  Small  Step." 
The  new  season  premieres  January  5.  (Photo 
courtesy/NASA) 


What 

Katy 

Did 


Louisa  May  Alcott’s  “What  Katy  Did,”  the 
story  of  a mischievous,  inquisitive  fifteen  year 
old  whose  free-spirited  nature  takes  her  from 
one  series  of  adventures  to  another,  begins 
January  5 on  PBS’s  family  drama  series.  Once 
Upon  A Classic. 

At  home,  Katy  Carr  is  a source  of  inspiration 
and  entertainment  to  her  two  younger  sisters 
Clover  and  Elsie,  and  brother  Dorry.  She  is  a 
blossoming  writer  and  a great  spinner  of  tales. 
Katy’s  lively  nature  wins  her  the  love  of  friends, 
but  try  as  she  might  to  be  good,  she  can’t  seem 
to  manage  it.  Small  misadventure  eventually 
lead  to  a tragic  one  in  which  doctors  say  the  girl 
may  never  walk  again. 

She  does,  though,  and  Katy  and  her  sister 
Clover  are  later  sent  to  boarding  school-the 


prestigious  Hillsover  Academy  for  Girls.  Here, 
Katy  with  her  friend  Rose  Red  devise  one 
scheme  after  another,  challenging  the  pompous 
head-mistress  and  her  stern  assistant.  A letter 
from  home,  however,  encourages  Katy  to 
become  as  good  a student  as  she  was  mischief 
maker. 

Katy  has  her  share  of  problems  at 
school-including  a love  letter  forged  with  her 
signature.  Since  Hillsover  won’t  tolerate 
flirtations,  it  means  great  trouble. 

At  the  end  of  one  year,  Katy  who’s  struggled 
to  leave  a good  impression,  leaves  Hillsover 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  head-mistress,  her 
assistant,  and  every  girl  in  the  school. 


Once  Upon  A Classic  is  presented  on  public 
TV  by  WQED/Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. 
Hersliey 
and  His 
Town 


The 

Crowded 

Life 


Hershey  bars--and  the  factory  that  turns 
them  out--are  known  all  over  the  world,  but  the 
story  of  the  man  behind  the  chocolate  empire 
and  the  town  that  bears  his  name  is  little 
known  and  has  never  fully  been  told  on  film. 

Mr.  Hershey  and  His  Town  is  the  first  film 
ever  to  go  beyond  the  traditional  travelogue.  It 
is  the  story  not  only  of  a phenomenal  town, 
but  of  tradeoffs:  tourist  income  for  problems 
of  growth  and  congestion,  the  convenience  of 
shopping  malls  weighed  against  the  loss  of 
longtime  personal  relationships,  the  life  and 
intention  of  the  town’s  founder  contrasted  with 
contemporary  realities. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  an  American  industrial 
success,  those  who  labored  for  that  success,  an 
extraordinary  private  school,  and  the  impatient, 
wandering  youth  who  failed  two  times  in  the 
candy  business  before  striking  it  rich. 

Mr.  Hershey  and  His  Town  explores 
modern-day  life  in  the  Hershey  community, 
where  virtually  all  land  is  owned  by  the 
Hershey  interests;  where  one  may  find  a major 
amusement  park,  resort  and  convention  facility, 
stadium  and  sports  arena,  extraordinary  theater 
facilities,  five  golf  courses,  and  an  arboretum 
which  attracts  flower  lovers  from  all  over  the 
world. 


The  program  was  produced  by 
WITF/Hershey.  It  will  be  broadcast  january  5 
or  7 on  most  PPTN  member  stations.  Check 
your  local  listings. 


“The  American  least  likely  to  be  invited  to  a 
D.A.R.  meeting,”  is  the  way  a noted  critic 
described  longshoreman-philosopher  Eric 
Hoffer.  However,  public  attitudes  seem  at  last 
to  have  approached  the  ideas  expressed  over  the 
past  quarter-century  by  Hoffer,  and  that’s 
certain  to  make  this  dedicated  iconoclast 
mighty  uncomfortable. 


Eric  Hoffer:  The  Crowded  Life,  a 

documentary  portrait  of  the  man  and  his 
works,  will  be  televised  nationally  by  PBS  on 
january  17th. 

In  part,  the  program  is  the  biography  of  a 
man  who  was  blind  during  childhood,  never 
attended  school  and  spent  most  of  his  adult  life 
as  a drifter. 

Also,  it  is  the  story  of  a self-educated  scholar 
who  haunted  public  libraries  all  through  his 
travels,  extracting  vast  amounts  of  random 
knowledge. 

He  has  admirers  among  U.S.  presidents,  big 
business  and  organized  labor.  Others  have  called 
him  racist  and  still  others  maintain  that  he 
writes  such  generalities  that  the  reader  can  find 
either  nothing  or  anything  he  wants  to...  and  be 
accurate  in  both  instances. 

One  wag  suggested  that  Hoffer  would  be 
Archie  Bunker’s  favorite  philosopher.  Hoffer 
probably  would  give  qualified  agreement,  for  he 
has  cast  his  lot  with  the  inherent  sanity  and 
stability  of  the  American  working  man.  His  foes 
are  those  who  lead  and  those  who  join  mass 
movements,  particularly  radical  ones.  He  feels 
that  government  and  nations  in  the  hands  of 
the  masses  are  government  and  nations  at  their 
safest. 


Turnabout,  a new  weekly  series  premiering 
January  30  is  an  up-to-the-minute  exploration 
of  the  constantly  changing  world  of  today’s 
woman. 

Utilizing  live  interviews  and  filmed  reports, 
expert  practical  advice,  book  reviews,  and  other 
topics  of  interest,  Turnabout  will  provide  a 
fresh  new  look  at  the  women  of  America  - and 
at  the  men  in  their  lives. 

Each  program  will  consider  one  major 
subject:  coping  with  stress,  both  on  the  job  and 
off;  juggling  professional  and  personal  lives; 
adapting  to  motherhood  or  divorce;  sex 
stereotyping;  finance,  and  many  others.  Each 


show  will  include  at  least  one  major  interview, 
in  which  guests  will  discuss  problems  they  have 
faced  and  solutions  they  have  discovered. 
Often,  the  interviewee  will  be  a celebrity  - 
opera  singer  Beverly  Sills, 
actress-turned-ambassador  Shirley  Temple 
Black,  tennis  champion  Billie  jean  King,  actress 
Shirley  MacLaine,  anthropologist  Laura  Nader, 
and  singer  Nancy  Wilson  are  among  those 
scheduled  to  appear. 

Gerri  Lange,  popular  San  Francisco 
personality  and  community  leader,  will  host 
Turnabout. 


The  French  Chef  is  broadcast  weekly  by  the  member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network.  The  PPTN 
Office  of  Public  Information  has  prepared  this  special  supplement  to  help  you  follow  along  with  Julia  Child  during  January , 
1978,  as  she  exercises  her  culinary  craft.  Bon  Appetit! 


Julia  Child,  once  described  by  the  Boston  Globe  as  “Television’s  undisputed,  all-time 
culinary  sorceress,”  is  back  on  public  TV  this  season  with  a series  of  selected  programs 
originally  broadcast  between  1970  and  1973. 

I’m  delighted  we’re  showing  them  again,”  she  says,  “because  a whole  new  generation 
or  two  of  cooks  has  arrived  upon  the  scene  since  we  began  the  series.  This  season’s 
review  will  not  only  give  an  introductory  course  to  these  new  cooks,  but  it  will  also 
afford  habitues  and  old  campaigners  a chance  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
favorite  recipes,  and  to  brush  up  on  techniques.” 

“These  lessons  have  been  chosen  to  provide  a variety  of  dishes.  The  emphasis 
is  always  on  the  reasons  why  you  do  what  you  do,  the  know-how  tricks,  the 
professional  secrets,  and  always,  the  theme  and  variation  concept  that  runs 
through  all  cookery.  One  thing  learned  leads  to  another  - that  is  the  theme.” 
“January  brings  three  French  Chef  shows  that  were  filmed  in  France.  One  is  with 
most  handsome  bearded  pizza  maker  in  his  medieval  vaulted  bakery  in  the  old 
section  of  Nice.  Later,  we  visit  the  Paris  basement  pastry  shop  of  charming, 
old  Chef  Deblioux  where  he  shows  us  the  secrets  of  making  chocolate 
cigarettes,  curlicues,  and  fancy  decorations.  We  end  January  with  a 
bravura  performance  by  one  of  France’s  specialists,  who  shows  us  the 
professional  way  to  prepare  fresh  fish  for  the  pan  and  oven.” 

Mrs.  Child  was  born  Julia  McWilliams  in  Pasadena,  California.  A 
Smith  College  graduate,  she  joined  the  O.S.S.  during  World  War  II. 
Her  first  overseas  assignment  was  Ceylon,  where  she  met  her 
husband,  Paul  Child.  When  he  was  assigned  to  Paris,  she  decided  to 
enroll  in  the  Cordon  Bleu  cooking  school.  Later  with  a group  of 
friends,  Julia  opened  her  own  school,  “L’Ecole  des  Trois 
Gourmandes.”  The  French  Chef,  she  says,  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  book.  Mastering  the  Art  of  French  Cooking  on  which  she 
collaberated  with  her  friends  Simone  Beck  and  Louisette 
Bertholle.  Invited  to  appear  on  a TV  program  at 
WGBH/Boston  to  discuss  her  book,  Julia  was  asked  to  try 
out  three  pilot  shows  in  the  summer  of  1962.  The 
response  was  favorable,  the  station  titled  the  series 
The  French  Chef,  and  the  first  show  went  on  the 
air  February  1 1 , 1963. 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 


The  French  Chef  airs  Sundays  at 
6:30  pm  on: 

WQED-TV/Pittsburgh,  Channel  13 
WITF-TV/Hershey,  Channel  33 
WLVT-TV/Allentown,  Channel  39 
WHYY-TV/Philadelphia,  Channel  12 
WQLN-TV/Erie,  Channel  54 

Thursdays  at  1 0:30  pm  on: 
WPSX-TV/University  Park,  Channel  3 

Saturdays  at  6:00  pm  on: 

WVl  A-TV/Scranton,  Channel  44 

Note:  Broadcast  date  listed  on 
recipes  should  be  checked 
against  this  listing. 


illustration:  selma  perelman 


January  1, 1978 

French  boiled  beef  dinner.  Beautiful  soup,  delicious  meat,  all  garnished 
with  a bouquet  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  all  you  need  to  know  about  t.ie 
economical  beef  cuts  to  choose  for  making  this  famous  dish. 


Every  culture  has  its  boiled  meat  dinner  from  Viennese  brisket,  Russian  borsch,  Mexican  and  Spanish  pucheros,  Irish  corned  beef, 
and  New  England  boiled  dinner  to  the  French  pot-au-feu  with  beef.  All  have  the  advantages  that  they  are  easy  to  do,  that  they  use 
the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat,  and  that  you  end  up  literally  with  a whole  dinner  in  your  pot:  soup  that  you  may  begin  the  meal  with  or 
save  for  another,  and  a platter  of  tender  meat  surrounded  by  as  large  a variety  of  vegetables  as  your  heart  desires. 


Beef  Cuts  for  Boiling.  The  beef  should  have  some  veins  of  fat  with  the  lean,  and  a bit  of  gristle;  these  give  character  to  boiled  meat  as 
well  as  body  and  texture  to  the  bouillon. 

Heel  of  the  round,  short  ribs,  and  center  cuts  from  the  shin  are  all  fine  for  boiling.  Single  brisket  (1  layer  of  meat)  should  be  rolled 
and  tied,  and  if  you  have  double  brisket  (2  layers)  separate  the  layers  before  slicing  because  their  grains  run  in  opposite  directions. 
Butchers  can  provide  you  excellent  cuts  from  the  chuck  (shoulder),  including  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  the  neck,  and  the  flanken 
from  the  chuck  rib  section.  Supermarket  packaged  boneless  chuck  pot  roasts  or  blade  pot  roasts  are  other  possibilities.  (Bottom 
round  and  eye  of  round  become  fibrous  when  boiled,  and  are  therefore  not  recommended;  cuts  from  the  sirloin  tip  — knuckle  — are 
really  too  luxurious  for  poA(7t/-few.) 

POT-AU-FEU  — French  Boiled  and  Vegetable  Dinner  — for  8 people 


For  the  Beef  Stock 

2 or  more  quarts  of  sawed  beef  bones 
including  knuckles  and  some  bones  with 
bits  of  soup  meat  attached 

3 large  carrots 

3 large  onions 

Sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  ingredients  by  4 
inches 

4 whole  cloves 

1 large  washed  leek  (or  another  onion) 

3 celery  ribs  (stalks)  washed 

2 or  3 cloves  garlic,  unpeeled 

1 Tb  coarse  (Kosher)  salt 

A large  herb  bouquet  (8  parsley  sprigs,  1 large 

imported  bay  leaf,  and  1 tsp  thyme,  all  tied 
in  washed  cheesecloth) 

Preheat  oven  to  450°.  Spread  the  sawed  bones  in  a roasting  pan,  strew  around  them  1 roughly  sliced  carrot  and  1 roughly  sliced 
onion.  Set  in  upper  middle  of  oven;  turn  once  or  twice  and  baste  with  accumulated  fat  in  pan  for  about  30  minutes,  or  until  bones 
are  nicely  browned.  Transfer  to  a kettle  large  enough  to  hold  all  bones,  and  the  meat  to  come.  Pour  out  fat  and  deglaze,  basting  pan 
(add  to  it  a cup  or  so  of  water,  set  over  heat,  scrape  up  coagulated  browning  juices,  and  pour  into  kettle.)  Add  rest  of  water  to  kettle. 
Peel  one  of  the  remaining  onions  and  insert  the  cloves  (or  add  cloves  to  herb  bouquet) ; chop  remaining  onion  and  carrots,  and  add  to 
kettle  along  with  the  leek,  celery,  garlic,  salt,  and  herb  bouquet.  Bring  to  the  simmer,  skim  off  gray  scum  which  will  continue  to  rise 
for  5 minutes  or  so.  Cover  partially,  and  let  simmer  slowly  4 to  5 hours.  (Add  more  water  if  liquid  evaporates  to  expose  ingredients; 
set  aside  uncovered  if  you  are  not  continuing,  and  cover  only  when  cold.) 

When  you  are  ready  to  cook  the  beef,  tie  it  securely  with  white  string  so  that  it  will  keep  its  shape,  and  plunge  it  into  the 
simmering  liquid.  Let  simmer  covered  with  liquid  (add  water  if  needed)  until  tender  when  pierced  with  a fork  — 2 to  4 hours, 
depending  on  grade  and  cut  of  meat.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  serve,  let  meat  keep  warm  in  the  pot;  reheat  contents  if  necessary. 

Turnips  and  parsnips  cook  together:  simmer  in  a covered  saucepan  with  Vi  inch  of  bouillon  from  the  pot  for  about  1 5 minutes  or 
until  just  tender;  set  aside,  and  reheat  before  serving.  Cook  the  carrots  and  onions  together  in  a covered  saucepan  using  the  same 
system;  they  will  need  about  30  minutes.  Cut  cabbage  into  wedges,  remove  core,  and  place  wedges  curved-side  down  in  a vegetable 
steamer,  colander  or  sieve  set  over  a pan  with  Vh  inches  of  bouillon;  baste  with  bouillon,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  cover  tightly 
and  steam  about  1 5 minutes,  only  until  tender. 

Serving.  If  meat  has  just  finished  cooking,  drain  and  let  rest  10  to  15  minutes  before  carving;  if  you  have  kept  it  warm,  drain,  and 
you  may  carve  immediately.  Reheat  vegetables  if  necessary.  Remove  strings,  slice  meat  (usually  on.  the  bias  to  make  larger  servings), 
and  arrange  on  a hot  platter.  Arrange  the  vegetables  around  the  meat,  using  an  extra  platter  if  you  have  too  many.  Combine  their 
cooking  juices  into  one  pan,  add  degreased  cooking  stock  to  make  about  4 cups,  heat  to  simmer,  and  spoon  half  a cup  or  so  over 
meat  and  vegetables.  Pour  rest  of  stock  into  a warm  bowl,  decorate  platter  with  parsley,  and  serve. 

From  From  Julia  Child's  Kitchen  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.),  copyright  ©1976-7  by  Julia  Child.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  Beef 

4 to  5 lbs.  boneless  meat  from  suggestions  in 
preceding  paragraph  (or  sufficient  bone-in 
meat);  use  several  different  cuts  if  you  wish 
White  kitchen  string 

The  Vegetable  Garnish 

Peeled  and  quartered  young  white  turnips 
Peeled  and  quartered  young  parsnips 
Peeled  small  white  onions 
Peeled  and  quartered  carrots 
Cabbage  (crinkly  Savoy  suggested) 

Potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed  in  time  for  serving 
Chopped  fresh  parsley 


PIZZA 


January  8, 1978 


Using  very  simple  devices,  you  can  turn  your  home  oven  into  a 
professional  pizza  oven,  and  make  the  kind  of  pizza  you  always  hope  for 
but  seldom  get. 


Professionals  form  pizzas  on  wooden  paddles,  and  slide  them  off  onto  the  hot  firebrick  shelf  of  their  special  ovens  for  baking,  the 
bottom  of  the  raw  dough  is  immediately  crisped  by  the  hot  bricks,  and  that’s  what  makes  a great  pizza.  You  can  easily  duplicate  this 
in  your  own  oven.  Get  enough  firebrick  splits  or  quarry  tiles  — I prefer  tiles  because  they  are  lighter  and  easier  to  handle  — to  line 
one  or  both  of  your  oven  racks,  and  let  them  heat  for  at  least  45  minutes  in  your  oven  at  450  . For  the  wooden  paddle,  use  a smooth 
cedar  shingle,  a piece  of  plywood,  or  a drawer  bottom  20  inches  long  and  an  inch  narrower  than  the  width  of  your  oven,  sprinkle  it 
liberally  with  cornmeal  before  the  dough  goes  on,  and  the  cornmeal  will  act  like  hundreds  of  ball  bearings,  letting  you  slide  the 
dough  from  the  board  into  the  oven. 


YOUR  OWN  HOMEMADE  PIZZA  - for  two  16-  to  18-inch  pizzas 


For  Your  Oven 

The  hot  tiles,  shingle,  and  cornmeal  described 
above 

Pizza  Dough 

1  package  fresh  or  dry -active  yeast  completely 
dissolved  in  1/3  cup  warm  water  (100°) 

Either:  2Y2  cups  unbleached  all-purpose  flour 
and  114  cups  unbleached  pastry  flour  (This 
is  not  cake  flour) 

Or:  3%  cups  regular  all-purpose  flour 

214  tsp  salt 

1-1/4  to  1-1/3  cups  tepid  water 

3 Tb  olive  oil 


The  Pizza  Topping  — for  2 pizzas 

About  4 cups  fresh  tomato  pulp,  or  3 cups 
drained  peeled  canned  Italian  plum 
tomatoes,  diced 

3 cups  sliced  fresh  mushrooms  tossed  in  3 Tb 

olive  oil 

4 Tb  capers 

4 cups  mixed  diced  cheese  as  follows:  equal 
parts  of  Mozzarella,  sharp  cheddar,  and 
Swiss,  all  cut  into  l^-inch  pieces 

2 tsp  oregano 

3 to  4 Tb  olive  oil 


Making  the  Dough.  While  the  yeast  dissolves,  measure  the  flour,  salt,  and  tepid  water  into  a bowl,  then  add  the  yeast.  Either  mix  and 
knead  by  hand,  following  the  French  bread  recipe  on  page  461  in  From  Julia  Child’s  Kitchen,  then  knead  in  the  oil  after  dough  has 
massed  and  rested  2 minutes;  or  use  a heavy-duty  electric  mixer  with  dough  hook  as  follows:  Mix  all  ingredients  in  machine  for  a 
minute  or  so  at  low  speed,  until  dough  masses  on  hook.  Let  rest  2 minutes,  then  knead  vigorously  by  hand  for  a minute  or  so  to  be 
sure  dough  is  smooth  and  elastic;  it  will  be  soft  and  slightly  sticky,  like  the  dough  for  French  bread.  Following  the  French  bread 
recipe,  let  dough  rise  twice  in  a clean  bowl  to  triple  its  original  volume  at  a temperature  not  over  75°;  it  is  then  ready  to  use.  (Dough 
may  be  frozen  in  a covered  bowl  for  a week  or  more;  thaw  overnight  in  the  refrigerator,  or  for  several  hours  at  room  temperature.) 

Forming  the  Pizza.  At  least  45  minutes  before  baking,  line  oven  racks  with  tiles,  set  on  lower  level  and  upper-third  level,  and  preheat 
oven  to  450  . About  half  an  hour  before  you  wish  to  serve,  turn  dough  out  onto  a floured  surface  and  cut  in  half.  (Refrigerate  or 
freeze  second  half  if  you  are  not  cooking  2 pizzas.)  Flatten  v/ith  palms  of  hands  and  form  into  a ball  by  folding  left  side  2/3  of  the 
way  over  to  right  side.  Push  dough  from  right  to  left.  Then  fold  far  side  almost  down  over  near  side,  push  again,  and  continue  thus 
around  the  dough  to  form  a round  cushion.  Turn  the  dough  over,  smooth  bottom  side  up,  and  rotate  for  several  turns  between  the 
palms  of  your  hands,  tucking  edges  underneath,  to  make  a neat  ball  shape.  Flatten  into  a dish  with  a floured  rolling  pin,  but  as  soon 
as  dough  resists  you  and  becomes  rubbery  stop  rolling;  flour  top  and  bottom,  and  cover  with  a sheet  of  floured  plastic.  Let  rest  3 to 
4 minutes,  roll  again.  Let  rest  again  when  dough  resists  you,  and  continue.  In  10  to  15  minutes,  you  will  have  been  able  to  enlarge 
the  circle  to  a diameter  of  1 4 to  1 6 inches;  it  should  be  about  3/1 6-inch  thick. 

Sprinkle  the  shingle  liberally  with  cornmeal.  If  dough  seems  at  all  sticky,  flour  both  sides  heavily,  roll  up  on  pin;  starting  at  far 
end  of  shingle,  unroll  the  dough  upon  it.  Pat  quickly  out  into  shape  if  necessary,  then  rapidly  garnish  the  surface  with  the  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  capers,  and  cheese;  sprinkle  on  the  oregano,  and  drizzle  over  it  a few  drops  of  olive  oil. 

Immediately  open  oven  door,  lay  far  edge  of  shingle  at  far  edge  of  heated  tiles,  give  a preliminary  jerk  or  two  to  start  the  pizza 
moving,  then  smoothly  give  the  shingle  a quick  sweep  toward  you,  leaving  the  pizza  on  the  hot  tiles.  Bake  for  1 2 to  1 4 minutes,  until 
edges  of  dough  have  puffed  slightly  and  begun  to  color  lightly,  and  cheese  has  melted.  Slide  shingle  under  the  pizza,  and  unmold 
onto  a serving  board  or  tray. 


PISSALADIERE  NICOISE  - Onion  Tart  with  Anchovies,  Olives  and  Cheese 


This  is  exactly  like  a pizza,  but  the  topping  is  4 cups  sliced  onions  cooked  to  very  soft  and  translucent  in  4 tablespoons  olive  oil, 
cooled  slightly,  then  spread  on  the  dough.  Decorate  with  anchovy  fillets  arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  and  either  whole  tiny  j 
black  olives  or  sliced  pitted  olives.  Spread  on  half  a cup  of  grated  Swiss  cheese,  or  a combination  of  Swiss  and  Parmesan,  a sprinkling  ; 
of  oregano,  and  a drizzle  of  olive  oil.  Bake  like  the  pizza. 

SOCCA  - NICOISE  CHICKPEA  CREPE  - for  a 1 2-inch  socca  serving  at  least  6 people  as  an  appetizer 

When  you  are  shopping  in  the  early  morning  at  the  great  open  market  of  Nice,  the  outdoor  pizzeria  offers  portions  of  hot  socca, 
scooped  out  of  an  enormous  round  copper  platter  onto  brown  paper  cones.  The  Nicois  eat  their  portions  of  chickpea  crepe  just  as  it 
is,  with  perhaps  a sprinkling  of  salt.  You  could  serve  yours  at  a cocktail  party,  letting  each  guest  scoop  his  bit  onto  paper  napkins.  Or 
let  it  be  an  unusual  first  course,  accompanied  by  a fresh  tomato  sauce. 

2/3  cup  chickpea  flour  (often  available  in  A 12-inch  round  pizza  or  cookie  tray,  no-stick 

health  food  shops)  recommended 

14  tsp  salt  3 to  4 Tb  olive  oil 

1 cup  cold  water  A sieve 

Preheat  tile-lined  oven  rack  in  a 450°  oven  for  45  minutes  before  baking.  Beat  the  chickpea  flour,  salt,  and  water  together,  or  mix  in 
blender.  Let  stand  30  minutes.  Smear  baking  tray  with  a tablespoon  of  the  oil;  sieve  in  the  chickpea  batter  to  cover  surface  by  about 
1 /8-inch.  Drizzle  on  2 to  3 tablespoons  more  oil,  and  blend  with  a spatula.  Ten  minutes  before  you  wish  to  serve,  set  on  the  hot  tiles 
in  upper  third  of  hot  oven  for  4 to  5 minutes,  until  crepe  begins  to  seethe,  showing  it  has  set.  Then  set  close  under  a moderately  hot 
broiler,  rotating  pan  several  times,  for  3 to  4 minutes  until  lightly  browned.  Serve  hot,  tearing  or  cutting  strips  crosswise,  beginning  at 
one  edge  of  circle. 
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BEGIN  WITH 
SHRIMP  j 


January  15, 1978 

An  elegant  fish  mousse  and  its  classic  French  sauce  use  every  part  of  the 
shrimp,  even  the  shells. 


Before  electricity  entered  the  culinary  field,  anything  like  a mousse  — meaning  pureed  fish  or  meat  beaten  into  a soft  and  delicate 
mass  with  cream  --  was  a horrifying  chore  that  involved  hand-pounding  into  a paste,  hand-pushing  through  a sieve,  and  heavy 
hand-beating  into  a mousse;  it  took  hours  to  do.  Now  that  grinders,  blenders,  and  mixers  can  take  over  the  dog  work,  a number  of 
dishes  in  the  haute  cuisine  category  are  remarkably  fast  to  execute  — including  this  particularly  attractive pcz/r?  de  poisson.  Once  you 
have  peeled  the  shrimp,  the  mousse  is  practically  made.  It  lines  a loaf  pan,  and  also  makes  alternate  layers  in  the  pan  with  sole  and 
diced  asparagus;  it  is  then  baked  in  the  oven  like  a custard.  Serve  it  with  one  of  the  French  classics,  sauce  parisienne,  based  on  a stock 
made  from  the  shrimp  shells,  then  enriched  with  cream,  egg  yolks,  and  butter.  Assemble  the  loaf  and  simmer  the  stock  in  the 
morning,  and  refrigerate  both.  Set  the  loaf  to  bake  about  2 hours  before  you  wish  to  serve,  so  you  will  have  ample  time  for  the  sauce, 
and  can  then  let  the  mousse  stay  warm  until  you  are  ready  for  the  dining  room. 


PAIN  DE  POISSON  A LA  MOUSSE  DE  CREVETTES  - Fish  Loaf  with  Sole,  Asparagus,  and 
Shrimp  Mousse  — serving  8 as  a first  course;  4 to  6 as  a main  course. 


The  Shrimp  Mousse 

2 lbs.  frozen  raw  (green)  shrimp  in  the  shell 
(about  55  large-medium  shrimp) 

A meat  grinder  (food  chopper)  with  finest 
blade 

A IVi-  to  3-quart  mixing  bowl,  preferably  of 
stainless  steel 


A larger  bowl  to  hold  it,  containing  a tray  of 
ice  cubes  and  water  to  cover  them 
A portable  electric  beater 
2 to  iVi  cups  chilled  heavy  cream  or  creme 
fraiche 

% to  1 tsp  salt 
White  pepper  to  taste 
Speck  nutmeg 


For  the  Garniture 


1 to  VA  lbs.  skinless  and  boneless  sole  or 
flounder  fillets 

2 Tb  cognac 

1 Tb  very  finely  minced  shallots  or  scallion 
Salt  and  white  pepper 


1 to  VA  cups  cooked  asparagus  tips,  warmed 
in  VA  Tb.  butter  and  salt  and  pepper,  then 
cooled 

A heavily  buttered  8-cup  loaf  pan,  bottom 
lined  with  wax  paper 


Fish  Stock  for  the  Sauce 


'A  cup  each,  sliced  carrots  and  onions 
2 Tb  butter 

A 2/2-  to  3-quart  stainless  or  enameled 
saucepan 
The  shrimp  shells 

About  1 cup  fish  stock  or  bottled  clam  juice 


3 Tb  butter 

4 Tb  flour 

A 2V2-  to  3-quart  enameled  or  stainless 
saucepan  with  heavy  bottom 


% cup  dry  white  wine  or  dry  white  French 
vermouth 
Vi  to  1 cup  water 
A bay  leaf 

8 to  1 2 parsley  stems  (not  the  leaves) 

% tsp  thyme 

— 2%  cups 
2 egg  yolks 

1 /3  to  1 /2  cup  or  more,  heavy  cream 
Drops  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  white  pepper 

2 or  more  Tb  soft  butter 


Sauce  Parisienne 


For  Serving 

A lightly  buttered  serving  platter 
6 to  8 peeled  shrimps,  sauteed  in  butter  and 
seasonings 
A hot  sauce  bowl 

The  Shrimp  Mousse.  Thaw  the  shrimp  in  a sinkful  of  cold  water;  peel,  starting  from  the  underside.  Reserve  shells.  Put  the  meat 
through  the  grinder  into  the  mixing  bowl,  and  set  over  the  ice.  Start  beating  the  shrimp  puree  with  the  electric  mixer,  and  pour  in 
several  tablespoons  of  cream;  beat  2 minutes,  add  more  cream,  and  continue  adding  cream  as  long  as  shrimp  mixture  retains  enough 
body  to  hold  its  shape  softly  when  lifted  in  a spoon  — 2%  to  2Vi  cups  of  shrimp  puree  should  take  2 to  2/2  cups  of  cream.  Beat  in 
salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  to  taste;  keep  over  ice  until  you  are  ready  to  use  the  mousse. 


Assembling  the  Loaf.  Split  the  fish  fillets  in  half  if  they  are  double,  and  arrange  in  a dish  with  sprinklings  of  cognac  and  seasonings, 
refrigerate  until  ready  to  use.  Prepare  the  asparagus  as  directed,  and  the  loaf  pan.  When  you  are  ready  to  assemble,  spread  a third  of 
the  shrimp  mousse  inside  bottom  and  sides  of  pan,  arrange  a layer  of  fish  fillets  on  the  mousse  in  the  pan,  and  spread  a very  thin 
layer  of  mousse  over  them.  For  easy  serving  later,  it  is  best  to  dice  the  cooked  asparagus;  spread  half  of  it  into  the  pan,  cover  with 
mousse,  then  with  a layer  of  fish,  another  layer  of  mousse  and  asparagus,  and  a final  layer  of  mousse  and  fish  fillets.  Spread 
remaining  mousse  over  top  of  the  fish,  and  cover  with  buttered  wax  paper. 

Baking  the  Loaf.  Preheat  oven  to  350°  20  minutes  before  you  wish  to  bake.  Pour  an  inch  of  water  into  a pan  large  enough  to  hold 
loaf  pan,  and  set  in  oven.  When  oven  is  heated,  place  loaf  pan  in  the  water.  Bake  for  40  to  60  minutes  depending  on  shape  of  pan, 
and  regulate  oven  heat  so  water  in  pan  is  barely  simmering.  Mousse  is  done  when  top  feels  springy,  and  when  it  has  shrunk  from  sides 
of  pan.  Save  all  cooking  juices;  they  will  go  into  the  sauce. 

White-wine  Fish  Stock.  Wnile  mousse  is  cooking,  or  at  any  convenient  time  beforehand,  saute  the  carrots  and  onion  briefly  in  the 
butter  to  soften  them,  then  add  the  shrimp  shells  and  saute  over  moderately  high  heat,  turning  and  tossing,  for  several  minutes  until 
shells  turn  pink.  Pour  in  the  fish  stock  or  clam  juice,  the  wine,  water  to  cover,  and  add  the  bay  leaf,  parsley,  and  thyme.  Simmer  30 
to  40  minutes,  strain,  and  set  aside. 

Sauce  Parisienne.  When  the  stock  is  done,  melt  the  3 tablespoons  butter  in  the  saucepan,  stir  in  the  flour,  and  cook  slowly  without 
browning  at  all  for  2 minutes.  Remove  from  heat,  and  pour  in  a cup  or  so  of  the  fish  stock;  beat  vigorously  to  blend.  Set  over 
moderately  high  heat,  stirring,  and  boil  2 minutes.  If  mousse  is  not  yet  done,  float  a tablespoon  or  so  of  fish  stock  on  top  of  sauce, 
and  set  aside.  As  soon  as  mousse  is  ready,  set  a cover  over  the  loaf  pan,  and  drain  all  juices  into  the  sauce;  you  will  have  at  least  a cup 
of  juices.  Beat  to  blend,  then  boil  down  rapidly,  stirring,  until  sauce  is  thick  enough  to  coat  a spoon  quite  heavily.  Blend  the  egg 
yolks  and  1/3  cup  of  cream  in  a bowl  with  a wire  whip,  then  dribble  in  a cup  of  the  hot  sauce,  beating.  Gradually  beat  the  egg  yolk 
mixture  back  into  the  saucepan,  set  over  moderate  heat;  beat  slowly,  reaching  all  over  bottom  and  sides  of  pan,  and  let  boil  gently 
for  2 minutes.  Thin  out  as  needed,  with  spoonsful  of  cream.  Taste  carefully,  adding  drops  of  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Just  before  serving,  remove  from  heat  and  beat  in  as  much  enrichment  butter,  by  spoonsful,  as  you  wish. 

Serving.  Again  drain  juices,  and  unmold  mousse  on  hot  serving  platter.  Remove  wax  paper  from  loaf,  if  it  has  adhered.  Decorate  top 
with  sauteed  shrimps,  spoon  a little  of  the  sauce  around  the  loaf,  and  pour  the  rest  into  a warm  sauce  bowl.  Serve  immediately. 
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January  22, 1978 

Chocolate  decorations  and  French  butter-cream  cake  frosting  with  a 
private  lesson  from  a famous  French  patissier  in  Paris. 


CHOCOLATE 


Chocolate  leaves,  flowers,  silhouettes,  sheets  of  chocolate,  and  chocolate  cigarettes  are  much  simpler  to  do  than  most  of  us  would 
think.  All  you  need  is  properly  melted  chocolate  and  a smooth  surface  to  work  on.  You  are  then  ready  to  produce  petits  fours  with 
chic  brown  walls,  desserts  covered  with  curls,  and  cakes  bearing  fancy  decorations  and  sweet  messages,  all  in  chocolate.  Here, 
following  a few  words  on  the  nature  of  chocolate,  are  directions  for  melting  it,  three  of  the  basic  decorating  techniques,  and  the 
perfect  background  for  your  fantasies  in  chocolate  — French  butter-cream  frosting  and  filling. 


Chocolate  Talk.  Unsweetened  baking  chocolate  is  the  purest  you  can  buy;  often  referred  to  as  bitter  chocolate,  and  called  chocolate 
liquor  by  professionals,  it  contains  only  the  natural  flavor  and  cocoa  butter  of  the  roasted,  shelled,  and  ground  beans.  Some  of  its 
cocoa  butter  is  extracted  when  semi-sweet  chocolates  are  produced,  and  sugar  and  special  flavorings  are  added.  Our  sweetened  baking 
chocolates,  all  of  which  are  interchangeable  for  chocolate  work,  have  slightly  less  pure  chocolate  flavor  than  the  French  chocolat  a 
croquer,  their  best  quality  eating  and  cooking  chocolate.  To  approximate  its  strong  flavor,  and  also  to  give  your  dishes  a richer  and 
deliciously  bittersweet  chocolate  quality,  use  1 ounce  of  unsweetened  chocolate  with  every  4 of  semi-sweet  or  sweet  baking 
chocolate.  (Note:  ready  syrups  and  chocolate  substitutes  and  flavorings  are  not  being  considered  in  this  recipe.) 

How  to  Melt  Chocolate.  Perfectly  melted  chocolate  is  perfectly  smooth,  thick,  and  glistening.  Chocolate  burns  easily,  and  should 
reach  a temperature  of  only  1 1 0°  for  all  the  elements  that  it  contains  to  be  liquefied  into  an  emulsion.  The  quickest  way  to  melt  it  is 
over  hot  water:  break  it  up  into  a saucepan,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  in  another  and  larger  pan  of  hot  water  not  over  heat.  In  5 minutes 
or  so  it  should  be  soft;  stir  it  to  complete  the  melting,  or  use  a portable  electric  mixer.  A longer  but  very  efficient  method  is  to  melt 
it  in  a warming  oven  or  a baking  oven  which  you  can  regulate  so  it  does  not  go  over  1 10°.  Simply  place  the  pan  of  chocolate  in  the 
oven  and  leave  for  an  hour  or  so,  until  the  chocolate  has  melted.  When  you  are  doing  a lot  of  chocolate  work,  leave  the  pan  in  the 
oven  at  1 10°,  removing  it  when  necessary,  and  adding  more  chocolate  as  needed. 

SHEETS  OF  CHOCOLATE  — for  3 or  4 sheets  about  14  inches  square,  to  be  broken  into  rough 

decorations 


5 ounces  perfectly  melted  baking  chocolate 
(see  preceding  notes  on  chocolate  and  how 
to  melt  it) 

A fiexible-blade  spatula 


Sheets  of  heavy  plastic  or  acetate  (usually 
available  in  art-supply  stores) 

Cookie  sheets,  trays,  or  racks  large  enough  to 
hold  the  plastic 


Stir  melted  chocolate  until  perfectly  smooth,  then  let  it  cool  slowly  until  pan  feels  almost  cold,  but  chocolate  is  still  liquid.  With 
spatula,  spread  a layer  over  the  plastic,  making  it  as  even  as  possible,  and  less  than  1/8  inch  thick.  Refrigerate  for  half  an  hour  or  until 
ready  to  use.  When  your  cake  or  petits  fours  have  been  frosted,  and  before  frosting  is  set,  you  are  ready  to  use  the  chocolate.  Bend 
plastic  to  loosen  as  much  chocolate  as  you  need,  break  it  off  and  insert  edgewise,  or  let  it  lie  flat  on  the, frosting.  If  you  are  not 
serving  shortly,  keep  cake  at  below  70°,  but  remove  from  refrigerator  10  minutes  before  serving,  for  chocolate  to  regain  its  bloom. 

For  Chocolate  Silhouettes  and  Lettering.  When  the  chocolate  in  the  pan  is  cool  but  still  liquid,  pour  it  into  a paper  decorating  cone, 
and  draw  shapes  or  letters  in  chocolate  on  the  plastic  sheets,  using  paper  cut-outs  or  line  drawings  under  the  plastic  to  guide  you. 

Chocolate  Cigarettes.  Spread  the  cool  chocolate  onto  a smooth  surface  like  marble,  glass,  or  a plastic  table  top.  Keep  spreading  it 
back  and  forth  into  a band  1 6 or  1 8 inches  long,  3 inches  wide,  and  less  than  1 /8-inch  thick  until  it  begins  to  set.  Leave  for  a minute 
or  so  until  surface  clouds  over,  and  it  has  almost  but  not  quite  congealed.  With  a fairly  flexible  knife  or  spatula,  start  3 inches  from 
one  end  and  curl  the  chocolate  off  the  surface,  holding  knife  almost  parallel  to  surface,  but  pushing  it  at  an  angle  from  right  to  left 
. . . this  diagonal  motion  is  the  secret,  along  with  chocolate  that  has  been  properly  melted  and  cooled.  Use  chocolate  cigarettes  to 
decorate  the  frosted  tops  or  sides  of  petits  fours  or  cakes,  and,  if  you  wish,  sprinkle  lightly  with  confectioner’s  sugar  to  bring  out 
their  shapes. 

CREME  AU  BEURRE  CLASSIQUE,  AU  SUCRE  CUIT  — Classic  French  Butter-Cream  Frosting 

and  Filling  — about  2 cups,  enough  to  fill  and  frost  a 9-inch  cake 


2/3  cup  sugar  and  3 Tb  water  in  a small 
saucepan,  with  cover 

1 egg  and  3 yolks  in  the  jar  of  an  electric 
blender  (or  in  a bowl) 


A wire  whip  and  an  electric  mixer 
2 sticks  soft  unsalted  butter 

1 tsp  vanilla 

2 to  4 ounces  melted  chocolate 


Shaking  pan  gently  by  handle,  bring  sugar  and  water  to  boil  over  high  heat;  when  liquid  is  perfectly  clear,  cover  for  a minute,  until 
bubbles  have  begun  to  thicken.  Uncover,  and  boil  to  the  soft-ball  stage,  238°.  Immediately  turn  on  blender,  and  slowly  dribble  in  the 
hot  syrup.  Pour  mixture  back  into  pan,  set  over  barely  simmering  water,  and  beat  slowly  with  wire  whip  until  mixture  is  too  hot  for 
your  finger,  and  then  has  thickened  enough  to  form  a fat  ribbon  when  lifted  and  dribbled  off  wire  of  whip.  Remove  from  heat,  and 
beat  over  cold  water  until  cool.  Beat  in  the  butter  by  2 tablespoon  bits,  and  finally  the  vanilla,  and  as  much  of  the  chocolate  as  you 
wish.  Chill,  or  beat  over  ice,  until  of  easy  spreading  consistency.  Use  for  both  fillings  and  frostings.  Will  keep  several  days  under 
refrigeration,  or  may  be  frozen.  If  frozen,  thaw,  then  beat  in  several  tablespoons  of  soft  butter  to  bring  back  its  original  consistency. 
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ALL  ABOUT 
FISH  . 


January  29, 1978 

Plain  and  fancy  fish  filleting  and  fixing  by  a female  French  fish  professor, 
and  a number  of  ways  with  trout. 


Welcome  the  fisherman  who  brings  his  own  fresh  fish,  cleaned  and  filleted,  to  the  cook.  And  welcome,  yourself,  the  opportunity  to 
fillet  your  own  fish  because  that  teaches  you  the  bone  structure.  Except  for  horror  structures  like  those  for  shad,  pike,  and  herring, 
most  fishes  are  easy  to  do,  and  divide  themselves  into  the  flat  family  like  flounder,  and  the  oval-shaped  family  like  trout  and  salmon. 


Filleting  Flat  Fish.  Sole  and  flounder  are  the  easiest  fish  to  fillet  — meaning  to  remove  flesh  from  bone  — because  the  bones  lie  as  flat 
as  the  fish,  and  consist  of  a central  spinal  column  from  which  they  fan  out  horizontally.  Resting  on  the  bones  at  either  side  of  the 
spine  are  the  two  top  fillets,  from  the  dark  side  of  the  fish;  under  the  bones  lie  the  two  bottom  fillets. 

When  you  look  at  the  fish  you  will  see  a central  line  in  the  skin,  both  topside  and  underside;  this  runs  from  tail  end  to  head  end, 
and  exactly  traces  the  lines  of  the  spinal  column  under  the  skin.  With  a sturdy  sharp-pointed  knife,  cut  down  through  skin  to  bone, 
tracing  this  line  first  on  top  and  then  on  the  bottom  of  the  fish;  you  have  now  outlined  the  length  of  the  fillets.  Free  them  at  the 
head  end  by  cutting  through  skin  to  bone  under  mouth,  gills,  and  back  of  head.  Finally,  to  remove  fillet  from  bone,  start  either  at 
tail  end  or  head  end,  whichever  seems  easier  to  you,  and  with  a very  sharp  flexible-blade  knife,  scrape  flesh  from  bone  on  one  side  of 
: spinal  column  out  toward  edge  of  fish.  Near  the  edge  you  will  run  into  a line  of  small  bones,  indicating  the  limit  of  usable  fillet  meat; 
' cut  along  the  length  of  this  line  of  bones  with  knife  or  scissors,  thus  freeing  fillet  from  fish.  Repeat  with  the  3 remaining  fillets, 
j To  remove  skin  from  fillets,  place  skin  side  down  on  board,  tail  (small)  end  facing  you.  One  at  a time,  scrape  1 /8-inch  of  flesh 
I from  tail  and,  holding  tail  skin  in  one  hand,  pull  it  toward  you  in  a slow  back-and-forth  movement  while  you  slide  a knife  almost 
( parallel  to  board  between  skin  and  flesh  in  the  other  direction,  thus  scraping  flesh  from  skin.  To  prevent  fillets  from  curling  while 
they  cook,  lightly  score  the  skin  side  (milky  side)  with  your  knife  — making  cross-hatch  marks  1 /2-inch  apart,  going  less  than 
: 1/16-inch  deep. 

If  you  are  not  using  the  fillets  immediately,  wrap  and  refrigerate.  Save  the  bones  and  head  (fish  frame),  and  the  skin,  for  making 
stock  to  use  in  fish  soups  and  sauces. 

Filleting  Oval-Shaped  Fish.  Fish  like  trout,  bass,  and  salmon  have  a central  spinal  column  running  from  head  to  tail,  and  fan  bones 
that  are  vertical  rather  than  horizontal.  The  upper  half  of  the  fan  runs  from  spine  to  back  in  a single  line,  but  the  lower  half  divides  in 
two  to  enclose  the  viscera;  in  addition  there  is  a line  of  small  horizontal  bones  in  the  upper  third  of  the  body  which  can  be  ignored  in 
small  fish. 

To  fillet,  lay  fish  on  board,  its  head  away  from  you.  Cut  a line  from  head  to  tail  on  one  side  of  back  fin,  letting  point  of  knife 
scrape  flesh  off  upper  fan  bones  until  you  reach  the  spinal  cord;  then  outline  large  end  of  fillet  at  gill  and  head  end,  cutting  through 
j skin  to  bone.  Repeat  on  the  other  side.  Finally,  on  first  side,  scrape  down  along  tail  part  of  bone  to  release  meat  up  to  abdominal 
I cavity;  scrape  along  bones  enclosing  cavity  on  this  side,  and  release  the  fillet  from  the  fish.  Repeat  on  the  other  side.  Skin  the  fillet  as 
5 described  for  sole  and  flounder  fillets.  You  may  wish  to  remove  the  small  side  bones  from  center  top  of  fillets  with  tweezers. 

TWO  WAYS  WITH  TROUT  OR  OTHER  SMy^LL  OVAL-SHAPED  FISH, 

Weighing  8 to  10  ounces 

i Truites  en  Lorgnette.  Fillet  the  fish  in  the  usual  way,  but  do  not  detach  from  the  head;  snip  off  bone  at  neck  with  scissors.  Paint 
] both  sides  of  fillets  with  melted  butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dust  lightly  with  flour,  and  roll  each  fillet  around  itself  up  to  the 
head  on  each  side,  giving  you  the  effect  of  a lorgnette,  or  ramshead.  For  4 people,  arrange  4 rolled  fish  in  a buttered  baking  dish, 
! sprinkle  with  fresh  bread  crumbs,  and  baste  with  droplets  of  melted  butter.  Bake  in  upper  third  of  a preheated  375°  oven  for  15 
' minutes,  basting  2 or  3 times  with  droplets  of  butter. 

'Truites  en  Colere.  For  this,  the  fish  must  be  whole.  They  must  be  boned  so  that  the  fillets  remain  attached  to  head  and  tail  but  the 
(abdominal  cavity  is  not  slit.  Proceed  by  cutting  down  either  side  of  backbone,  as  usual,  and  free  fillets  on  each  side  of  bone  but  do 
: not  pierce  abdomen  nor  separate  fillets  from  head  and  tail.  Snip  off  bone  at  head  and  tail  ends;  remove  viscera  if  still  in  fish,  and  pull 


out  the  gills.  Paint  skin  and  flesh  sides  of  fish  with  melted  butter,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a dusting  of  flour.  Then  take  end 
of  tail  and  insert  it  through  back  of  head  so  that  the  tail  comes  out  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  Arrange  in  a buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
with  fresh  crumbs,  and  bake  as  in  preceding  recipe. 

TRUITES  MEUNIERE  - Whole  Trout  Sauteed  in  Butter 


Four  8-  to  10-ounce  trout  cleaned,  heads  on 

Salt  and  pepper 

Flour 

1/2  to  2/3  cup  clarified  butter  (butter  melted, 
skimmed,  clear  liquid  poured  off  milky 
residue) 


A frying  pan  large  enough  to  hold  fish 
comfortably 
The  juice  of  >2  lemon 
]4  cup  chopped  parsley 


Just  before  cooking  them,  sprinkle  trout  inside  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dust  both  sides  with  flour.  Pour  1/8-inch  of  butter 
into  pan,  heat  to  bubbling  hot,  and  arrange  trout  in  pan.  Maintain  heat  so  butter  is  always  very  hot  but  not  browning,  and  that  trout 
are  not  browning  too  much  on  bottom.  In  5 to  6 minutes,  turn  trout  and  saute  5 to  6 minutes  on  other  side.  Trout  are  done  when 
there  is  no  trace  of  reddish  raw  color  inside  cavity;  another  indication  is  to  slit  one  along  back  — flesh  should  lift  from  bone.  Meat 
should  be  just  cooked  through  and  juicy  — if  it  flakes  easily,  the  fish  is  overcooked.  Remove  to  hot  platter  or  plates,  squeeze  lemon 
juice  over  the  fish,  and  sprinkle  with  parsley.  If  butter  has  browned  and  burned,  discard  it  and  add  % cup  fresh  butter;  heat  to 
bubbling  and  pour  over  the  fish  — butter  will  sizzle  as  it  goes  on.  Serve  immediately,  passing  additional  butter  and  wedges  of  lemon  if 
you  wish. 
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February  5, 1978 

Veal  Poitrine  Farcie 

April  2, 1978 

Tartes  aux  Fruits 

May  28,1978 

Tripes  i la  Mode 

February  12, 1978 

Brochettes,  Kebabs  and  Skewers 

April  9, 1978 

Terrines  and  Patfes 

June  4,1978 

Sole  Bonne  Femme 

February  19, 1978 

Flaming  Fish 

April  16, 1978 

Madeleines  and  Genoise 

June  11, 1978 
Bavarian  Combo 

February  26, 1978 

Summer  Salads 

April  23, 1978 

To  Make  A Buche 

June  18, 1978 
Elegance  with  Aspic 

March  5, 1978 

The  Lobster  Show 

April  30, 1978 

Le  Cocktail 

June  25,1978 

Ham  Transformation 

March  12, 1978 

Coq  au  Vin 

May  7, 1978 

Cheese  Souffle 

July  2, 1978 

Ice  Cream 

March  19, 1978 

Mousse  au  Chocolat 

May  14, 1978 

The  Good  Loaf 

March  26, 1978 

Quiche  Lorraine  & Co. 

May  21,1978 

The  Flollandaise  Family 

BON  APPETIT! 


^ ^ _ The  New  York  City  Ballet’s  widely 

A' acclaimed  production  of  “Coppelia,”  danced  by 

Patricia  McBride  and  Helgi  Tomasson,  will  be 
broadcast  live  January  31  over  PBS. 

Choreographed  by  George  Balanchine  and 
Alexandra  Danilova,  “Coppelia”  will  originate 
from  the  stage  of  the  New  York  State  Theater 
at  Lincoln  Center.  Host  Robert  MacNeil  will 
conduct  live  intermission  interviews  with  Mr. 
Balanchine  and  the  principal  dancers. 

Miss  McBride  dances  the  roles  of  Swandilda, 
a village  beauty,  and  Coppelia,  a life-sized  doll 
invented  by  Dr.  Coppelius,  a toymaker.  Mr. 
Tomasson  is  seen  as  Frantz,  a local  bumpkin  in 
love  with  Swanilda.  Miss  McBride  and  Mr. 
Tomasson  danced  in  the  same  roles  when  the 
current  production  premiered  in  1974. 


Patricia  McBride  and  Helgi  Tomasson  star  in 
"Coppelia,"  a New  York  City  Ballet  production  airing 
Live  from  Lincoln  Center,  January  31.  (Photo 
courtesy/PBS) 


^Que 

Pasa, 

U.S.A.? 


Move  over,  Archie  and  Dingbat,  Chico  and 
The  Man,  et  al  - and  make  room  for  the  Penas, 
the  Cuban-American  family  whose  adventures 
are  the  focus  of  iQue  Pasa,  U.S.A.?,  a series  of 
18  half-hour  situation-comedy  programs 
premiering  on  PBS  on  January  7. 

zQue  Pasa,  U.S.A.?  explores  the  trials  and 
tribulations  faced  by  the  Penas  in  Miami  as  they 
struggle  to  cope  with  a new  country  and  a new 
language,  just  as  many  immigrants  did  before 
them. 

The  Penas  are  a typical  three-generation 
Cuban-American  family.  They  suffer,  though, 
from  a problem  that  Ozzie  and  Harriet  never 
had  to  face:  learning  to  reconcile  their  Cuban 
heritage  with  life  American-style.  The 
grandparents  are  “Old  Country,”  representing 
the  traditional  ways,  and  they  are  in  frequent 
conflict  with  their  teenage  grandchildren  who 
find  adjustment  to  life  in  America  considerably 
less  traumatic.  The  parents  are  caught  in  the 
middle:  while  more  Cuban  than  American,  they 
are  in  transition. 


Each  episode  of  zQue  Pasa,  U.S.A.?  conveys 
the  sense  of  a new  immigrant  family  trying  to 
make  it  in  America,  the  difficulties  they  face 
and  their  hopes  for  the  future.  The  first 
program,  for  instance,  explores  the  thin 
dividing  line  between  “typical”  and 
stereotypical  ideas  about  Cubans.  In  ensuing 
programs,  the  Penas  deal  with  problems  ranging 
from  intercultural  dating  and  “Women’s  Lib” 
to  the  challenge  of  becoming  citizens  and 
learning  to  cope  with  American  hospitals. 

zQue  Pasa,  U.S.A.?  uses  a cast  of 
outstanding  Cuban-American  actors  well-known 
for  their  work  in  Spanish-language  motion 
pictures  and  television. 

The  series  is  a joint  production  of 
WPBT/Miami  and  Community  Action  and 
Research,  Inc.  The  story  lines  were  carefully 
developed  to  promote  intercultural 
understanding  after  extensive  research  in 
Miami’s  Cuban-American  community. 


i Que  Pasa,  U.S.A.?,  a new  situation  comedy  series,  spotlights  the  adventures  of  the  Penas,  a Cuban-American  family, 
as  they  struggle  to  cope  with  a new  life  in  Miami.  (Photo  courtesy /PBS) 


The 

Leakey 

Legacy 


“Where  did  man  come  from?”  is  a question 
that  has  intrigued  us  for  centuries.  Because  of 
one  man,  scientist  Louis  S.B.  Leakey,  we  now 
have  some  startling  knowledge  about  our 
origins.  Leakey’s  monumental  story  will  be  told 
Monday,  January  9,  in  the  second 
documentary  of  the  new  season  of  National 
Geographic  Specials  on  The  Legacy  of  L.S.B. 
Leakey. 

The  program  visits  Olduvai  Gorge  in 
Tanzania,  the  area  Leakey  and  his  wife  Mary 
studied  for  30  years,  and  where  they  uncovered 
fossil  remains  of  a prehistoric  hominid  dating 
back  1 .75  million  years. 

Dr.  Leakey  describes  the  discovery,  “Here  at 
last  was  a man  or  man-like  creature  found  in 
direct  association  with  simple  stone  chopping 
tools.  Apparently  the  earliest  known  man  in  the 
world,  Zinjanthropus.”  Because  of  what  Leakey 
unearthed  there,  the  gorge  has  been  called  the 
“Grand  Canyon  of  Evolution.” 

While  many  colleagues  found  Leakey’s 
showmanship  personality  and  flamboyant 
statements  difficult  to  work  with,  he  inspired 
others  to  follow.  One  is  jane  Goodall,  who  has 
already  spent  more  than  15  years  studying 
chimpanzees  in  the  dense  bush  of  the  Gombe 
Stream  area  in  Tanzania.  “I  think  he  was  way 
ahead  in  his  visions,”  she  says,  “and  certainly 
when  he  began  talking  to  me,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  he  hoped  that  understanding  the  behavior 
of  these  man-like  creatures  would  give  clues  as 
to  the  behavior  of  early  man.  That  was  his  very 
strong  conviction.” 

Though  Leakey  died  in  1972,  his  wife  and 


son,  Richard,  have  continued  his  work.  “The 
main  fascination  is  this  business  of  searching  for 
something  unknown,”  says  Richard.  “It’s  a 
great  big  challenge  you  can  never  win.”  His 
discoveries  at  Lake  Turkana  in  northern  Kenya 
have  confirmed  some  of  his  father’s  theories. 
Mary  continues  work  at  Olduvai  and  elsewhere. 
Her  finds  are  pushing  human  evolution  even 
further  back  into  prehistory. 

The  legacy  of  the  man  once  called  by  the 
tribal  chief  Koinange  the  “black  man  with  the 
white  face  lives  on.  His  wife  has  announced  her 
discovery  of  fossil  hominid  remains  in  Africia 
which  have  been  dated  to  more  than  3.35 
million  years. 

The  National  Geographic  Specials  are 
presented  on  PBS  by  WQED/Pittsburgh. 


Youth 

Asks 

Heinz 


Got  a question  you  want  to  ask  a public 
official.  Here’s  your  chance.  As  part  of  a 
monthly  hotline  series.  Senator  John  H.  Heinz 
will  respond  to  viewer  questions  on  a live, 
phone-in  program  on  Friday,  January  20  from 
5:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

The  broadcast  will  be  particularly  aimed  at 
young  people,  but  anyone  is  invited  to  call  in 
with  a question.  The  program  is  being  produced 
by  WVIA/Scranton  and  ten  high  school 
students  from  the  WVIA  viewing  area  will 


answer  the  phones.  They  will  forward  the  | 
questions  to  Senator  Heinz.  : 

The  program.  Youth  Questions  Senator! 
Heinz,  is  the  third  in  a series  of  broadcasts  on  j 
which  elected  officials  respond  to  questions’ 
from  across  the  state.  Governor  Milton  J.  Shapp 
was  the  guest  in  November,  and  State  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Henry  Hager  in  December. 

Viewers  with  questions  should  phone! 
717-655-691  1 collect  during  the  broadcast. 
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Hotline 
on  tlie 

Elderly 
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If  you’re  concerned  about  what 
Pennsylvania  is  doing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  people,  here’s  your  chance  to  talk  to  the 
experts.  Member  stations  of  PPTN  will  involve 
viewers  in  a live,  call-in  program  to  discuss  and 
answer  questions  on  what’s  happening  to  ensure 
the  rights  and  provide  services  for  the  elderly. 

Pennsylvania  Hotline:  The  Rights  and  Needs 
of  Older  People  airs  over  PPTN  on  Thursday, 
February  16  from  7-8:00  pm.  Viewers  are 
invited  to  call  (814)  865-6521  collect  during 
the  broadcast.  Guests  on  the  show  will  include 
representatives  from  the  Gray  Panthers,  the 
Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Aging,  and  other 
related  organizations  and  agencies. 

Location  segments  of  the  program  will 
feature  the  attitudes  and  concerns  of  older 
people  on  aging  and  the  problems  they 
encounter.  One  segment  will  highlight  a 
statewide  program  designed  to  help  older 
people  with  home  weatherization. 

Pennsylvania  Hotline  will  be  broadcast  in  all 
areas  of  the  state  except  Philadelphia.  The 
program  is  a production  of  WPSX/University 
Park. 


A wealth  of  help  is  available  to  the  elderly  in 
Pennsylvania;  yet  PPTN  member  station  WPSX  found 
many  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  services. 
Pennsylvania  Hotline,  a live,  call-in  special  will  provide 
viewers  the  chance  to  talk  with  and  question  the 
experts.  The  program  airs  February  16  at  7pm. 


Rare 
Recital 
at  tlie 
Met 


Live  From  Lincoln  Center  will  nationally 
televise  the  historic  live  recital  by  Metropolitan 
Opera  star  Luciano  Pavarotti,  regarded  as  the 
reigning  lyric  tenor  of  the  Italian  repertory, 
from  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  Sunday,  February  12th  over  PBS. 
Pavarotti  will  be  the  first  vocal  artist  ever  to 
concertize  from  the  Met.  The  only  other 
classical  artist  to  be  so  honored  at  the  Met  was 
pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz. 

Pavarotti,  who  thrilled  a national  television 
audience  last  March  15th  when  he  co-starred 
with  Renata  Scotto  in  the  first  live  telecast  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera’s  production  of  “La 
Boheme,’’  will  offer  a varied  program  of  songs 
and  arias  by  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Bellini, 
Liszt,  Respighi,  Tosti  and  Beethoven  in  his  Met 
recital.  He  will  include  arias  from  L’EUsir  d' 
A more,  Luisa  Miller,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  md 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice. 

A mainstay  of  the  world’s  greatest  opera 
stages,  Pavarotti  sings  regularly  at  the 
Metropolitan,  La  Scala,  San  Francisco,  Covent 
Garden  and  virtually  every  other  major  opera 
house  in  the  world. 

Live  from  Lincoln  Center,  which  premiered 
on  PBS  on  January  30,  1976,  won  the  1976 
Emmy  Award  as  “Best  Classical  Music  Series  on 
Television.’’ 


World 


The 
Artist 
of  Horn 
Island 


Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
newspaper  and  magazine  coverage  of  the  world 
has  steadily  shrunk.  Tightening  budgets  have 
also  forced  reductions  in  television  news. 

World,  a major  new  1 3 part  series  of 
international  documentaries  from 
WGBH/Boston,  is  an  attempt  to  fill  the  growing 
information  gap.  The  series  premieres  on 
Thursday,  February  2 over  PBS. 

World  will  touch  upon  the  political, 
economic  and  social  forces  behind  foreign 
events.  The  first  broadcast  in  the  series,  “The 
Clouded  Window,”  hosted  by  Daniel  Schorr, 
documents  the  way  TV  news  is  globally 
assembled,  presented  and  perceived. 

Other  programs  in  the  series  include  a 
docu-drama  based  on  an  actual  confrontation 
between  striking  Polish  workers  and  the  head  of 
the  Polish  Communist  party;  a personal  film  by 
Anthony  Thomas  who  takes  a hard  look  at  the 
price  Japan  is  paying  for  its  astonishing  postwar 
growth;  what  it  means  to  be  black  in  Britain 
today;  tourism,  the  “new  colonialism”  in  the 
Third  World;  and  two  peanut  farmers— one  in 
Georgia  and  one  in  Senegal. 

“These  are  not  standard  news  reports,”  says 
Executive  Producer  David  Fanning.  “Each  is  a 
unique  film  that  challenges  perceptions,  points 
out  our  global  interdependence 
and— hopefully— will  help  viewers  read  the  next 
morning’s  newspaper  with  greater  insight.” 


World  alternates  each  week  for  26  weeks 
with  WGBH/Boston’s  The  Advocates  over  PBS. 


In  the  "release  room"  of  a Japanese  corporation,  an 
employee  works  off  his  frustrations  and  feelings  of 
anger  toward  his  boss— a scene  from  "Holy  Growth", 
the  second  program  on  World,  a new  series  premiering 
February  2.  (Photo  courtesy  WGBH/Boston) 


Artist  and  nature-lover  Walter  Anderson  spent  much 
of  his  time  painting  on  Horn  Island  off  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Mississippi.  James  Best  portrays  him  in  the  film 
pxjrtrait  The  Islander  to  air  February  8.  (Photo 
courtesy  PBS) 

Agnes  Anderson,  widow  of  the  Ocean 
Springs-born  artist  Walter  Anderson,  one 
afternoon  last  fall  stepped  off  a boat  onto  Florn 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  her  husband 
spent  much  of  his  adult  life. 

She  witnessed  there  a man  who  looked  very 
much  like  the  late  artist.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
same  shabby,  non-descript  style.  He  exuded  the 
familiar  friendly,  eccentric  personality. 

“He  even  walks  like  him,”  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  overheard  whispering  to  a companion. 

That  perhaps  was  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  compliments  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  an  actor.  Mrs.  Anderson  had 


“fallen  in  love”  with  the  character  of  Walv^ 
Anderson  that  actor  James  Best  was  portray inj 
for  The  Islander,  an  award-winninj 
documentary  on  his  life  and  work,  to  be  airec 
Wednesday,  February  8 over  PBS. 

Shot  entirely  on  location  on  the  Andersor 
Complex  in  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  and  on  Horr 
Island,  the  film  focuses  on  Anderson’s  art  anc 
his  philosophy  drawn  from  logs  that  he  kept 
Footage  of  many  of  Anderson’s  paintings 
including  his  most  recently  discovered  works,  i; 
included. 

In  1937,  he  was  diagnosed  as  having 
schizophrenia  and  was  hospitalized  in  various 
institutions.  Anderson’s  doctor  told  his  family 
he  could  function  normally  as  long  as  he  felt 
free.  Upon  release,  Anderson  began  visiting 
Horn  Island  more  and  more. 

When  he  was  on  the  mainland,  no  one  knew 
when  he  would  pack  up  his  rice,  eggs,  paper  and 
paints  and  row  out  to  the  island,  and  when  he 
left,  no  one  knew  when  he  would  return.  His 
life  was  erratic,  unpredictable.  But  it  was  a way 
of  life  that  his  wife  and  children  had  come  to 
know  and  accept. 

In  return  for  art  that  he  gave  the  public, 
Anderson  wanted  to  be  able  to  paint  for 
himself.  These  paintings  were  kept  in  the 
padlocked  room  in  his  little  house  on  the 
mainland— many  rendered  on  plain,  SVixV' 
white  typing  paper  hung  haphazardly  on  t( 
walls  and  packed  away  in  trunks.  There  were 
some  9,000  of  them  in  all  that  were  discovered 
after  his  death.  He  died  in  1965,  ^ 

“He  was  a man  who  was  an  alien  in  society,”, 
said  writer  Edward  Cohen,  “But  on  Horn  Island 
he  found  a home.  Here,  he  could  take  time  and 
find  time  and  witness  nature.  And  he  could  do] 
more  than  witness.  He  could  become  an  acton 
in  the  drama  of  nature.”  1 


i 


Anna 

arenina 


Nicola  Pagett  stars  as  Tolstoy's  heroine  Anna  Karenina 
and  Eric  Porter  plays  her  husband  in  a 10-part  drama 
premiering  on  Masterpiece  Theatre,  February  5. 
(Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


The  romantic,  tragic  story  of  Anna 
Karenina,  Tolstoy’s  rebel  heroine,  will  be  told 
in  a 10-part  dramatization  beginning  Sunday, 
February  5 over  PBS. 


Acknowledged  as  the  Russian  author’s 
greatest  work  after  War  and  Peace,  and  as  the 
greatest  novel  of  modern  realism,  Anna 
Karenina  paints  an  indicting  portrait  of  the 
social  and  political  fabric  of  upper-class  Russia 
in  the  1870’s  as  it  centers  on  a young  society 
woman’s  doomed  extra-marital  love  affair. 

Starring  as  Anna  is  Nicola  Pagett,  who 
played  Elizabeth  Bellamy  in  “Upstairs, 
Downstairs.’’  Karenin,  her  convention-bound, 
austere  husband,  is  Eric  Porter,  whom  viewers 
know  as  Soames  in  “The  Forsyte  Saga.’’ 

Third  party  to  the  eternal  triangle  in  which 
Anna  is  trapped  is  her  partner-in-adultery,  rich, 
aristocratic  Count  Vronsky,  played  by  Stuart 
Wilson.  Levin,  the  eccentric  nobleman  who 
chooses  to  live  as  a peasant,  and  who  is 
generally  regarded  as  a Tolstoy  self-portrait,  is 
portrayed  by  Robert  Swann. 

Anna  Karenina  was  filmed  in  Budapest,  on 
the  Hungarian  countryside  and  in  England  in 
locations  that  create  the  atmosphere  of  Moscow 
and  Petersburg  that  Tolstoy  chose  as  backdrops 
for  his  celebrated  work. 


Feds 

Eye 

PTV 

) 


New  federal  funding  legislation  introduced 
by  the  Carter  Administration  is  due  to  be 
considered  by  Congress  this  month.  The  Carter 
bill,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  this  fall, 
calls  for  a five-year  funding  authorization 
beginning  at  $181  million  in  fiscal  1981  and 
$200  million  annually  for  the  following  four 
years.  The  bill  also  makes  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  responsibilities  of  national  public 
broadcasting  organizations,  in  the  matching 
requirement  for  federal  funds,  in  the  editorial 
freedom  of  public  broadcasters,  and  in  the 
requirements  for  participation  of  minorities  and 
women  in  public  broadcasting. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  introducing  the 
bill.  President  Carter  added  a note  of  particular 
interest  to  state  systems  such  as  PPTN:  “I  also 
call  on  the  other  funding  sources  — particularly 
the  states  — to  hold  up  their  end  of  this  funding 
partnership.  Currently  nonfederal  sources  such 
as  state  and  local  governments,  individuals, 
foundations,  and  corporations  still  supply  the 
vast  bulk  of  funds  for  local  public  stations.  But, 


while  federal  funds  and  individual  contributions 
have  increased  during  the  past  few  years,  state 
funds  have  leveled  off.” 

“As  a former  governor,”  the  President 
added,  “I  know  the  pressures  on  state  budgets. 
But  state  support  of  public  broadcasting,  which 
brings  state  iegislative  proceedings  and  other 
vital  services  to  citizens,  should  be  maintained. 
1 urge  states  that  have  contributed  to  do  more, 
and  those  that  have  not,  to  begin.” 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $6,017  million  for  public 
broadcasting  this  fiscal  year  ($1.7  million  for 
program  services  and  $4,317  million  for 
operations)  and  the  same  amount  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  This  represents  about  14  of 
the  total  funding  available  for  public  and 
educational  TV  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hearings  on  the  Carter  bill  are  scheduled  to 
begin  in  late  February  or  early  March  with  the 
House  Communications  Subcommittee  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin 
(D-Calif). 


Spotliglit 

I on 

Senator 
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Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker  will  be  the 
guest  this  month  on  the  monthly  hotline  series. 
Youth  Questions.  Senator  Schweiker  will 
respond  to  questions  phoned  in  on  a live 
program  to  be  broadcast  from  5:00  to  6:00 
p.m.  on  Eriday,  February  17th. 

The  broadcast  is  particularly  for  young 
people  but  all  viewers  are  invited  to  participate. 
The  program  will  originate  from  the  studios  of 
WVI  A/Scranton  where  area  high  school 
students  will  answer  the  telephones  and 
forward  the  questions  to  Senator  Schweiker. 

The  broadcast  is  the  fourth  in  a series  which 
so  far  has  included  Governor  Shapp,  State 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Henry  Hager,  and 
Senator  John  Heinz. 

Viewers  with  questions  should  phone 
717-655-591 1 collect  during  the  broadcast. 


A Big 
Fish 
Story 


The  whale,  perhaps  because  of  its  vast  size 
and  strength,  has  always  inspired  legends— some 
of  them  terrifying,  some  comforting,  some 
worshipful,  and  some  just  outsized  fish  stories. 
Here  to  unwrap  some  of  the  mysteries 
surrounding  these  elusive  giants  is  The  Great 
Whales,  the  third  documentary  in  a new  season 
of  National  Geographic  Specials.  Co-produced 
by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  the  one-hour  program 
airs  Thursday,  February  16  over  PBS. 

The  Great  Whales  provides  viewers  with  a 
rare  opportunity  to  see  whales  in  their  natural 
underwater  world.  Fascinating  scientific 
reports,  extraordinary  footage  of  the  birth  of  a 
killer  whale,  and  a visit  to  the  breeding  grounds 
of  the  humpback  whale  are  highlights  of  the 


program.  Grim  scenes  of  whale  slaughter  and 
the  life  and  death  encounters  between 
protesters  and  whalers  are  also  part  of  the  stor, 
behind  the  ocean  giant  which  has  been  hunteV 
almost  to  extinction. 

Sue  Bailey,  a marine  park  employee;  Steven 
Swartz  and  Mary  Lou  Jones,  marine  biologists; 
and  Jim  Hudnall,  an  underwater  photographer, 
have  all  had  personal  contact  with  the  living 
whale.  Their  experiences  and  the  animals  they 
work  with  help  dispel  several  myths  about  The 
Great  Whales  and  provide  viewers  with  a 
window  onto  a fascinating  underwater  world. 
Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in  your 
area. 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/ Allentown 
WQLN/Erie, 
WITF/Hershey, 
WHYY/Philadelphia, 
WVI  A/Scranton, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


A Gray  whale  named  Gigi  and  Sea  World  employee  Sue  Bailey,  star  in  The  Great  Whales,  a National  Geograph 
Special  to  air  February  16.  Captured  in  1971,  Gigi  was  eventually  released  with  a tracking  device  on  her  back 
monitor  her  migratory  patterns.  (Photo  courtesy  Sea  World,  Inc.) 
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Living 

Sands 

of 

Namib 


Public  Television’s  season  of  National 
Geographic  Specials  continues  in  March  with 
The  Living  Sands  of  Namib,  an  extraordinary 
look  at  the  wildlife  of  the  Namib  Desert  of 
sourthwestern  Africa. 

The  special,  which  is  co-produced  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh,  airs  Monday,  March  6 over 
PBS.  It  is  narrated  by  Burgess  Meredith  and 
hosted  by  E.  G.  Marshall. 

To  the  untrained  eye,  the  Namib  desert 
appears  to  be  a vast  nothingness-mile  upon 
mile  of  sand  dunes  and  gravel  plains.  In  fact, 
the  dunes  and  plains  abound  with  life. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Namib’s  animals  have  had 
to  adapt  in  unusual  ways  to  the  hostile  desert 
conditions;  the  program  depicts  many  of  these 
colorful  adaptations.  Some  of  the  animals  are 
seen  burrowing  into  the  dunes  where 
temperatures  are  cooler,  to  avoid  the  withering 
heat  on  the  surface.  A remarkable  duel  to  the 
death  between  a female  wasp  and  a trapdoor 
spider  is  shown.  Also  captured  on  film  are  the 
swooping,  deadly  dive  of  the  snake  eagle,  the 
golden  mole’s  hunt  for  food,  and  the 
sidewinding  adder,  whose  peculiar,  undulating 
motion  enables  it  to  move  efficiently  over  the 
loose  sand. 

The  documentary  also  explores  the  world  of 
the  scientists  living  in  the  Namib,  compiling 


research  on  this  most  stunning  of  deserts.  The 
Desert  Research  Institute  is  gathering 
information  on  many  facets  of  the  Namib, 
including  ways  to  preserve  the  ecology  of  the 
dunes  in  the  face  of  more  and  more 
exploration. 

The  Living  Sands  of  Namib  concludes  this 
season’s  series  of  new  National  Geographic 
Specials  on  Public  Television. 


Minow 

Heads 

PBS 

Board 


Newton  N.  Minow,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  a 
member  of  the  PBS  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
elected  the  next  PBS  Chairman.  He  will  take 


office  this  June  at  the  PBS  Annual  Membership 
Meeting  when  Ralph  B.  Rogers’  term  expires. 
Rogers  has  served  as  Chairman  since  PBS  was 
reorganized  as  a membership  organization  in 
1973. 

Minow,  a Chicago  attorney,  has  been  active 
in  public  TV  as  a director  and  former  Chairman 
of  WTTW/Chicago  and  was  a director  of 
National  Educational  Television  (NET).  He  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  FCC  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  1961,  and  as  Chairman 
became  widely  known  for  his  description  of 
television  as  a “vast  wasteland.’’ 

In  1976,  Minow  co-chaired  the  Steering 
Committee  which  arranged  the  Carter-Ford 
debates  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  John 
W.  Schwada,  Chairman  of  the  PBS  Nominating 
Committee  commented:  “We  have  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Minow’s  leadership  qualities 
and  experience.  His  vision  for  the  future  is  one 
which  this  Committee  believes  will  be 
recognized  and  accepted  warmly  by  the  Board 
and  members  of  PBS.’’ 


Newton  Minow 


PPTNC 

Requests 

Funds 


It  is  appropriation  time  again  in  Harrisburg. 
With  the  new  fiscal  year  approaching,  the  PPTN 
Commission  is  making  its  annual  request  for 
Commonwealth  funding  in  the  chambers  of  the 
state  capitol. 

Representatives  from  the  Commission, 
public  TV  stations  in  the  state,  and  PPTN  staff 
presented  their  budget  proposal  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  February 
17.  Led  by  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Eugene  Dougherty,  the  Commission  introduced 
its  proposal  — which  calls  for  $4.8  million  for 
operations  and  $3  million  for  program  services 
— to  the  Appropriations  Committee  chaired  by 
Rep.  Max  Pievsky  (D-Phila). 

The  PPTN  Commission  budget  calls  for  a 
slight  increase  in  operations  funds  for  station 


grants  and  network  operations;  for  the 
replacement  of  transmission  equipment  at  the 
Network  Operations  Center  in  Hershey;and  for 
a significant  increase  in  funds  for  statewide 
program  services.  * 

Governor  Shapp  introduced  his  budget  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  public  on 
February  7 in  a message  which  was  broadcast 
live  across  the  state  on  public  TV.  The 
Governor’s  budget  calls  for  $4.6  million  for 
operations  and  $2  million  for  program  services 
for  a total  PPTNC  appropriation  of  $6.6 
million  — $1.2  million  less  than  that  requested 
by  the  PPTN  Commission. 

The  PPTNC  budget  request,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  state  budget,  now  awaits  House 
and  Senate  action. 


Public 

TV 

Weatbers 

tbe 

Storms 


After  last  year’s  severe  winter,  few 
Pennsylvanians  expected  January  1978  to  be 
one  of  the  snowiest  Januaries  on  record.  But  it 
happened.  Three  snow  storms  hit  the  state  in  a 
week’s  time,  dumping  as  much  as  three  to  four 
feet  of  snow  in  some  areas. 

If  most  Pennsylvanians  were  surprised, 
viewers  of  four  PPTN  stations  were  not. 
WPSX/University  Park’s  The  State  of  the 
Weather/The  Shape  of  the  World  (seen 
weeknights  at  6 p.m.  on  WPSX,  WITF/Hershey, 
WVIA/Scranton,  and  WQLN/Erie)  offered  a full 
week  of  snow  storm  coverage,  keeping  viewers 
in  touch  with  the  changing  weather  situation 
and  with  the  effects  of  the  storm. 

On  Monday,  January  16,  Weather/World 
reported  on  weather  and  driving  conditions 
around  the  state.  A report  with  Keith  Workman 
of  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  in 
Shippingport  focused  on  a potentially  big 
problem  for  utilities:  frozen  coal  piles. 

On  Tuesday,  a second  storm  hit. 
Weather/World  meteorologist  Joel  Myers 
provided  an  in-depth  report  on  where  the  storm 
was  and  what  viewers  could  expect  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Host  John  Grant  provided  an  update 
on  road  conditions  with  PennDOT  County 


Supervisor  Art  Reede,  and  tips  on  driving  in 
snow  with  State  College  Police  Chief  Elwood 
Williams. 

On  Wednesday,  a follow-up  report  with 
Penn  dot’s  Reede  focused  on  snow  removal 
and  PennDOT’s  budget  problems.  Another 
story  updated  the  natural  gas  situation  and 
compared  it  to  last  year’s. 

On  Friday,  January  20,  the  biggest  storm  of 
the  month  hit  the  state.  Weather/World 
expanded  to  a half-hour,  presenting  an  in-depth 
report  and  analysis  of  the  weather  situation. 
Survival  specialist  Jerry  Reyburn  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  reported  on 
cold-weather  survival  and  showed  what  to  keep 
in  your  car  in  case  you  get  stuck  in  the  snow; 
The  program  also  included  a road  update  from' 
the  State  Police,  a follow-up  report  on  utilities,^ 
and  some  “man-in-the-snow”  interviews 
showing  public  reaction  to  the  storms. 

Throughout  the  storm  period,^ 
Weather/World  continued  to  provide  the 
complete  weather  reports  and  analyses  that 
have  helped  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular 
public  TV  series  in  Pennsylvania  today.  | 

-Gary  Miller/WPSX 


Meteorologist  Joel  Myers  provided  viewers  with  an  in-depth  report  on  storm  conditions  and  changing  weather 
patterns  during  the  record-breaking  January  snows  on  Weather/World.  (Photo  courtesy  WPSX/U.  Park) 


Festival 

’78 


Old  Fn- 
30uiiters 
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Kind 


The  most  ambitious  drive  in  public  TV’s 
history  to  increase  national  viewer  awareness 
and  support  will  take  place  March  4 to  19  on 
FESTIVAL  ’78.  During  this  period,  16  days  of 
special  programming  will  culminate  in  a 
national  30-hour  marathon. 

Viewers  will  be  treated  to  a line-up  of 
regularly  scheduled  programs  as  well  as  special 
productions-the  most  diversified  series  of 
presentations  ever  seen  during  a “Festival” 
period. 

Musical  offerings  include  the  first  live 
telecast  of  Nashville’s  famous  Gand  Ole  Opry,  a 
Live  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  presentation 
of  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni,”  and  a salute  to  Ira 
Gershwin. 

There’s  a PBS  premiere  of  David  Lean’s 
classic  film  version  of  Dickens’  Great 
Expectations  and  some  patented  madness  and 
mayhem  from  Monty  Python’s  John  Cleese  on 
The  Strange  Case  of  the  End  of  Civilization  (As 
We  Know  It). 

In  celebration  of  the  25  years  since  the  first 
public  broadcasting  station  went  on  the  air, 
public  TV  will  take  an  irreverent  view  of  itself 
and  its  history  on  The  Great  American  Dream 
Machine  Revisited. 

Great  Performances  will  present  a three-part 
adaptation  of  the  venerable  spine-chiller 
“Dracula,”  starring  Louis  jourdan;  and  the 
Boston  Pops  will  be  featured  in  special  concert 
held  on  the  banks  of  Boston’s  Charles  River  on 
Evening  at  Pops  Special.  There’s  much,  much 
more,  too. 

The  climax  of  FESTIVAL  ’78,  a 30-hour 
marathon  of  nonstop  national  entertainment,  is 
highlighted  by  stars  from  ail  over  the 


Minnie  Pearl  and  Roy  Acuff  are  two  of  the  many  stars 
in  the  March  4 kick-off  of  FESTIVAL  '78  when  "Live 
From  the  Grand  Ole  Opry"  presents  nearly  30  acts  in 
a 2-'/i  hour  show.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


entertainment  industry  who  will  be  seen  liye 
from  the  studios  of  WNET/New  York,  where  a 
giant  tote  board  will  keep  a 
moment-to-moment  tally  of  national 
contributions. 

Diversity  is  the  key  word  for  FESTIVAL 
’78-16  days  of  the  best  from  public  television. 


Is  it  possible  that  astronauts  from  other 
worlds  have  visited  us  on  Earth?  On 
Wednesday,  March  8,  NOVA  examines  “The 
Case  of  the  Ancient  Astronauts.” 

Swiss  author  Erich  von  Daniken,  who  wrote 
the  best  seller  Chariots  of  the  Gods,  claims  that 


“tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  spacecraft 
from  other  worlds  landed  on  earth.”  He 
theorizes  that  ancient  astronauts  mated  with 
humans,  created  what  we  consider  human 
intelligence,  left  their  tools  and  knowledge  and 
departed. 

These  intriguing  ideas  draw  huge  crowds  to 
von  Daniken’s  lecturers,  which  have  all  the  feel 
of  religious  revival  meetings.  Clearly,  people  are 
ready  to  hear  him  preach  about  gods-even  if 
they  may  be  false  gods.  He  cites  the  following 
examples  as  evidence  for  his  theories: 

• The  mysterious  lines  on  the  Nazca  desert 
in  Peru  are  really  landing  strips  for  the 
spacecrafts  of  the  ancient  astronauts. 

• The  stone  sarcophagus  lid  at  Palenque  in 
Mexico  depicts  an  astronaut  bent  over  the 
controls  of  a rocket  ship. 

• The  massive  structures  found  around  the 
world-The  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  giant 
statues  on  Easter  Island,  the  huge  buildings  of 
Peru  high  in  the  Andes-were  all  built  with  an 
advanced  technology  from  an  alien  culture. 

NOVA  examines  whether  these  examples, 
and  others,  are  genuine  proof  of  a visit  from  the 
stars-or  whether  they  have  some  intriguing 
earthbound  explanations. 


World 

at 

Bay 


On  Tuesday,  March  21,  from  9 to  1 1 pm, 
public  TV  stations  across  the  nation-including 
four  PPTN  member  stations-will  devote  an 
evening  to  the  problem  of  international 
terrorism:  the  growing  number  of  kidnappings, 
assassinations,  hijackings  and  bombings  which 
have  caused  world  wide  concern. 

Produced  by  WHYY/Philadelphia, 
Terrorism/The  World  at  Bay  will  feature 
live-by-satellite  hook-ups  from  Rome,  London 
and  Tel-Aviv.  The  program  will  attempt  to 
understand  the  enormity  of  the  issue  by 
defining  it,  looking  at  how  governments  are 
coping  with  it,  and  listening  to  what 
psychiatrists,  journalists,  world  leaders,  police 
officials  and  others  who’ve  dealt  with  terrorism 
have  to  say.  The  special  will  include  films  from 
Sweden,  Canada,  England,  Germany  and  Italy 
which  further  illustrate  the  global  crisis  and 
help  determine  why  a handful  of  people  are 
virtually  able  to  hold  the  world  at  bay. 

Terrorism/The  World  at  Bay  intends  to 
reverse  the  way  terrorists  have  used  television  in 


Meeting 

of 

Minds 


When  Meeting  of  Minds  aired  last  year,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  viewing  public  across  the 
nation  had  reached  their  own  “meeting  of 
minds”  about  the  series.  If  volume  of  positive 
mail  is  any  indication,  the  program  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  PBS  history.  Viewers  who 
admired  the  original  series  are  fortunate  that  its 
creator,  Steve  Allen,  is  a man  who  lives  history 
and  has  seemingly  unlimited  creativity.  That 
combination  has  produced  a second  season  of 
Meeting  of  Minds,  which  premieres  Monday, 
March  6. 

The  new  series  of  six  programs  again  features 
historical  celebrities,  who  are  on  hand  to 
explain  themselves,  their  ideas  and  their 
actions.  They  do  so  with  entertaining, 
educational  and  thought-provoking  dialogue. 
Viewers  will  meet  Voltaire,  Martin  Luther, 
Plato  as  well  as  the  infamous  Marquis  de  Sade, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  abolitionist  Frederick 
Douglass.  They’ll  collide  on  issues  such  as  the 
origin  of  man,  and  women’s  rights,  human 
rights,  violence  and  capital  punishment-issues 
which  still  plague  civilization  today. 


the  past  by  providing  a forum  for  some  of  the  |j 
brightest  minds  in  the  world  to  work  towards  a | 
solution.  Expected  to  take  part  in  the  live  I 
telecast  are  Dr.  Frank  Ochberg,  leading  I 
psychiatrist  from  the  National  Institute  of  | 
Mental  Health;  U.S.  Ambassador  Hayward  | 
Isham;  Peter  janke  of  the  Institute  for  the  [| 
Study  of  Conflict  in  London;  Peter  Walton  of  P 
Scotland  Yard;  General  Rehavan  Zeevi,  former  j 
advisor  on  counter-terrorist  tactics  to  the  Israeli  I 
government;  Ulrich  Wegner,  head  of  the  i 
German  S.W.A.T.  team  that  broke  the 
Lufthansa  hijack  attempt  of  last  October; 
Walter  Laquer,  Director  for  London’s  Institute 
of  Contemporary  History;  Michael  Ledeen  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University;  and  Wilfred 
Rasch,  Director  of  Forensic  Psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  who  interviewed  the 
infamous  Baader-Meinhof  gang. 

Terrorism/The  World  at  Bay  will  air  on 
WHYY/Philadelphia,  WITF/Hershey, 
WPSX/University  Park  and  WQED/Pittsburgh. 


Martin  Luther  and  Plato  join  Steve  Allen  for  the 
premiere  of  the  second  season  of  Meeting  of  Minds  on 
March  6.  (Photo  courtesy  KCET/Los  Angeles) 
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Nearly  eight  million  school-age  children  in 
America,  or  one-tenth  of  all  children,  are 
disabled.  They  are  blind,  deaf,  physically 

handicapped,  retarded,  or  they  have  specific 
learning  disabilities.  Because  of  a 

recently-enacted  Federal  law,  virtually  all  of 
them  will  be  integrated  into  the  public  schools 
by  Sept.  1 , 1978. 

They,  and  the  72  million  schoolchildren  in 
America  who  are  not  disabled,  comprise  the 
target  television  audience  of  Feeling  Free,  TV’s 
first  series  on  kids  and  disabilities.  The  six  week 
series  will  premiere  April  4. 

The  goal  of  the  series  is  “to  get  kids  to 
become  more  familiar  with  their  disabled 

peers,”  according  to  executive  producer 

Christopher  Sarson,  the  Emmy  Award-winning 
creator  of  public  TV’s  acclaimed  children’s 
show  Zoom. 

“And,”  says  Workshop  Director  Dr.  Alan  J. 
Brightman  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  “the  show  and 
its  related  print  materials  are  coming  at  the 
perfect  time,  when  there  will  be  an  influx  of 
disabled  children  entering  regular  public  schools 
due  to  implementation  of  the  ‘Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act’  (P.L.  94-142).” 

“It  is  our  hope,”  Brightman  says,  “that 
Feeling  Free  will  help  children  understand  that 
kids  with  disabilities  are  primarily  ordinary 
kids,  and  that  the  misconceptions  and 
confusion  that  most  children  have  about  their 
disabled  peers  will  begin  to  disappear  as  they 
watch  the  show,  and  as  they  meet  the  disabled 


Gordon,  Laurie,  John,  Ginny  and  Hollis  are  the 
engaging  cast  of  Feeling  Free,  a new  public  television 
series  that  invites  you  to  get  to  know  kids  who  just 
happen  to  have  a disability. 


kids  who  come  into  their  classroom  under  the 
new  law.” 

Feeling  Free  presents  the  interests,  humor, 
energy,  and  insights  of  five  disabled  children  in 
the  regular  cast,  together  with  their  friends  and 
guests,  in  an  upbeat  magazine  format. 
Spontaneous  and  unscripted,  the  series  allows 
the  children  to  explore  a wide  range  of 
disabilities.  Check  local  listings. 


The  fifth  annual  Oscar  Micheaux  Awards  Ceremony  of  the  Black  Filmmakers  Hall  of  Fame  returns  to  PBS  April  22 
on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings).  Hosting  the  1978  edition  of  this  annual  salute  to  black  achievement  in 
the  cinema  will  be  Emmy-winning  actor  Louis  Gossett,  Jr.  (left)  and  singer  Nancy  Wilson.  Also  appearing  will  be 
actor  Brock  Peters  (right),  co-chairman  of  the  Fifth  Anniversary  Celebration. 
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A documentary/drama  on  the  tragic 
consequences  of  drunk  driving,  The  .10 
Influence,  will  be  broadcast  by  the  seven 
member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network  on  Tuesday,  April  11  at 
9:00  p.m. 

The  hour-long  special,  filmed  on  location  in 
Pennsylvania  and  produced  by  WLVT 
Allentown,  will  be  hosted  by  actor  James 
Broderick.  It  tells,  in  documentary  style,  the 
story  of  a man  who  causes  the  death  of  a friend 
while  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
Although  the  story  line  is  fictional,  it  is  a 
moving  dramatization  of  what  can  be  — and  too 
often  is  — a real  life  situation. 

The  special  drama  was  produced  through  a 
grant  from  the  Governor’s  Traffic  Safety 
Council  with  advertising  support- provided  by 
Pennsylvania  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  The 
title,  The  .10  Influence,  refers  to  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  the  blood  that  constitutes  the 
legal  intoxication  limit  in  Pennsylvania. 

A cocktail  party  — a scene  familiar  to 
millions  of  Americans  — is  the  central  event  of 
The  .10  Influence.  The  evening  of  drinking 
among  friends,  seen  in  a series  of  flashbacks. 


becomes  the  first  link  in  a tragic  chain  of  eventH 
— a chain  that  ends  with  the  homicide  trial  ofj 
one  of  the  guests  and  the  funeral  services  oy 
another.  3 

The  .10  Influence  is  part  of  a continuing] 
educational  effort  directed  by  the  Governor’s] 
Traffic  Safety  Council  to  draw  attention  to  the 
problem  of  alcohol  consumption  and  highway 
safety.  According  to  recent  estimates,  alcohol 
appears  to  be  involved  in  fully  one-half  of  the' 
motor  vehicle  injuries  annually.  Alcohol  is  also^ 
present  in  one-half  of  auto  accident  fatalities^ 
recorded  each  year,  and  plays  a part  in  7 out  of 
10  fatal  single-car  accidents.  The  single  most 
disturbing  fact  about  these  deaths  is  that  many 
of  them  could  have  been  prevented  by  having^ 
friend  intervene  before  the  driver  left  the  party'l 
or  tavern.  As  the  saying  goes,  “Friends  don’t  let 
friends  drive  drunk;’’  if  concerned  bystanders] 
act  on  this  thought,  countless  lives  could  bej 
saved.  ji 

The  .10  Influence  shows  that  the  effects  ofi 
drunk  driving  can  be  devastating.  Mor^ 
importantly,  it  also  shows  that  they  are] 
preventable.  1 


A celebration  eventuallv  leads  to  tragedv  when  one  for  the  road  is  one  too  many  on  The  .10  Influence.  The  public 
TV  special,  a one-hour  look  at  alcohol/highway  safety,  airs  April  1 1 at  9:00  p.m. 


Janet  Planner,  Eudora  Welty,  John  Gardner 
and  Muriel  Rukeyser  are  among  the 
distinguished  contemporary  writers  whose  lives 
and  work  are  documented  in  The  Originals:  The 
Writer  in  America.  The  10-part  weekly  series 
broadcast  on  Monday  nights  on  most  PPTN 
member  stations  (Check  local  listings). 

Included  in  the  series  are  portraits  of 
American  writers,  including  novelists  John 
Gardner  and  Toni  Morrison, 
writer-photographer  Wright  Morris,  short  story 
writer  and  novelist  Eudora  Welty,  mystery 
writer  Ross  MacDonald  (Kenneth  Millar)  and 
poet  Muriel  Rukeyser.  Each  program  is  a 
biographical  profile  of  the  writer,  exploring  the 
artist’s  craft  and  conveying  a strong  sense  of 


personal  ambience. 

Programs  were  filmed  in  surroundings  most 
familiar  to  the  subjects:  Wright  Morris  in 
Nebraska;  Muriel  Rukeyser  in  her  Greenwich 
Village  studio;  John  Gardner  on  a southern 
Illinois  farm,  surrounded  by  horses,  family  and 
dogs. 

The  series  surveys  a cross-section  of  the 
literary  activity  of  this  country.  The  subjects  of 
The  Originals:  The  Writer  in  America  — some  of 
them  well-known,  others  only  now  gaining 
fame  — come  from  all  areas  of  the  nation  and 
different  strata  of  American  society.  What  they 
have  in  common  is  their  writing,  and  through 
the  series  viewers  learn  their  varied  styles  and 
the  importance  of  their  work. 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsyivania  Public  Television  Network  print  supplements  exploring 
issues  of  statewide  concern.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office  at 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding  and 
involvement  in  state  issues  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

This  special  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Report  is  a companion  piece  to  a special  statewide 
program,  The  .10  Influence,  on  alcohol  and  highway  safety  to  be  broadcast  April  1 1,  1978  at  9:00 
p.m.  on  PPTN  member  stations.  Coverage  of  the  issue  is  also  included  on  The  People’s  Business, 
PPTN’s  weekly  report  on  state  government. 

This  print  supplement  includes  background  on  the  issue,  other  states  experience  with  lowering 
the  drinking  age,  the  case  for  and  against,  and  the  status  of  the  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  which 
would  lower  the  drinking  age  to  19. 


DRINKING 
AND 
THE  LAW 


Pennsylvania  last  considered  lowering 
its  legal  drinking  age  in  November  of 

1975.  That  effort  was  narrowly 
defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a vote  of  1 00  to  93. 
Senate  Bill  252,  similar  to  the  one 
defeated,  was  recently  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate,  and  will  soon 
come  to  a vote  in  the  House.  Passage 
would  allow  19  year  olds  to  legally 
purchase  and  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 
However,  if  the  experiences  of  Michigan 
and  Massachusetts  are  any  indication, 
that  action  will  not  end  the  debate. 

Those  for  and  against  Senate  Bill  252 
have  used  data  from  these  two  states  to 
argue  their  cases  before  the 
Pennsylvania  House  Committee  on 
Liquor  Control.  Following  a lowering  of 
the  drinking  age  to  1 8,  both  states 
attempted  to  raise  the  legal  age  to  19, 
and  both  were  unsuccessful.  In 
Massachusetts  the  move  was  stopped  by 
the  veto  of  Governor  Dukakis. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  argument 
for  and  against  lowering  the  drinking 
age  centers  on  the  consequences  of 
drinking  and  driving.  If  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  could  be 
removed  from  the  equation,  the  choice 
would  be  simpler  and  the  flurry  of 
debate  might  subside. 

But  as  a special  Pennsylvania  Senate 
Committee  stated  in  its  December, 

1 976,  report; 

The  problem  of  driving  while 
intoxicated  has  several  facets,  but  at  the 
root  perhaps  is  the  degree  of  public 
indifference.  The  automobile  has  been  a 
part  of  American  culture  for  almost  75 


years,  and  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  has 
come  to  be  viewed  as  a necessity  in 
modern  life  and  as  a right  of  any 
individual  to  exercise. 

Intertwined  with  these  beliefs  is  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  and  more 
recently  the  increased  use  of  drugs. 
Acknowledging  the  widespread  use  of 
intoxicating  substances,  however,  does 
not  lessen  the  dangerously  potent  mix 
of  drinking  and  driving.  And  the  fact 
remains  that  driving  is  not  a right,  but  a 
privilege  to  be  exercised  by  the 
individual  with  careful  consideration 
given  to  others  on  the  road. 

The  question  of  lowering  the  legal 
drinking  age  in  Pennsylvania  is  bound 
not  only  by  this  issue,  however. 


Arguments  range  from  the  loss  of  State 
revenue  to  the  exacerbation  of  an 
already  severe  alcohol  use  problem  by 
teenagers. 

Package  Senate  Bills  252  and  253  are 
now  before  the  House.  SB  252  amends 
the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Code  to  allow 
the  purchase  and  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  by  persons  19  years 
old;  SB  253  amends  a section  of 
Pennsylvania  Consolidated  Statutes,  the 
State’s  body  of  law  which  now  prohibits 
drinking  by  persons  under  21.  If  the 
legislature  lowers  the  legal  drinking  age 
in  the  Liquor  Code,  then  it  must  also 
change  the  law  so  that  drinking  by  19 
and  20  year  olds  cannot  be  adjudged  a 
crime. 


OTHER  STATES  AND  THE  NATION 


The  use  and  misuse  of  alcohol  by 
teenagers  is  a national  concern.  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  of  July  11, 
1977,  contained  an  article  titled 
“Mounting  a Counterattack  Against 
Child  Alcoholism.”  In  that  article  Dr. 
Ernest  Noble,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  said: 

"We  have  a devastating  problem  with 
alcohol  among  youth  in  our  country  at 
this  time.  We  feel  that  the  problem  at 
this  stage  is  of  epidemic  proportion.  ” 
Until  recently,  the  trend  in  many 
areas  was  to  lower  the  legal  drinking  age 


from  21  to  18.  But  as  the  problems 
associated  with  teen-age  drinking  have 
become  more  widely  recognized,  many 
communities  have  had  second  thoughts. 

Since  August,  1973,  there  has  been 
no  further  move  in  any  State  to  lower 
the  age  limit,  and  some  jurisdictions 
have  moved  in  the  other  direction. 

Minnesota  raised  the  minimum  age 
from  18  to  19  last  year,  and  Maine 
followed  suit  in  March  1977,  lifting  the 
limit  from  18  to  20.  Similar  bills  are 
under  consideration  in  a number  of 
other  States. 


But  those  laws,  including  ones  in 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  have  failed 
to  become  law. 

U.S.  News  outlines  some  of  the  issues 
involved:  1 

Imposing  further  restrictions  on  j 
teen-age  drinking  is  widely  backed  by  j 
law-enforcement  officers  various  civic 
organizations,  public-school  officials 
and  church  groups.  Teachers  argue  that  ' 
1 8-year-olds,  when  allowed  access  to 
alcohol,  pass  it  on  to  younger  children  ; 
in  school.  Many  aspects  of  the  campaign 
also  are  backed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
alcoholic  beverages  who  are  alarmed  by 
the  excesses. 

Liquor  manufacturing  and 
distributing  concerns,  for  example,  have  : 
developed  a code  that  prohibits 
advertising  in  comic  books  and  other 
publications  exclusively  for  young 
people.  Sellers  of  hard  liquor  contribute 
to  the  support  of  books  on  alcohol 
education. 

Pennsylvania  is  nearing  a decision  on 
this  emotional  issue.  Arguments  for  and 
against  passage  of  the  bill  cross 
boundaries  of  philosophy,  practicality, 
and  economy. 

The  experience  of  other  states, 
interpretation  of  statistics  gathered  by 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the 
conclusions  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  may  shed  some  light  on  the 
issue.  The  General  Assembly  is  looking 
into  these  matters,  attempting  to  come 
up  with  a solution  to  this  thorny, 
recurring  problem. 

The  Pennsylvania  House  Committee 
on  Liquor  Control  heard  testimony  on 
the  issue  from  many  organizations  and 
individuals  on  December  16,  1977.  We 
have  drawn  from  this  testimony  to 
illustrate  the  central  issues  in  the 
controversy. 


THE 

CASE 

FOR 


Among  those  favoring  passage  of 
SB252  are  three  state-wide 
organizations.  Many  members  of  these 
organizations  are  below  the  age  of  21, 
and  would  be  directly  affected  by  the 
outcome.  The  Commonwealth 
Association  of  Students,  representing 
more  than  80,000  students  attending 
Pennsylvania’s  fourteen  state  colleges 
and  university,  reasons  this  way: 

CAS  believes  that  more  broad,  but 
fundamental,  concepts  of  democracy 
are  involved  in  an  issue  such  as  the 
lowering  of  the  drinking  age:  social 
justice,  human  iogicity,  and  legal 
consistency. 

it  is  ironic  that  in  Pennsylvania,  one 
can  be  hired  as  a poiiceperson  when 
she/he  turns  eighteen  years  old.  Thus  it 
is  possible  for  an  eighteen  year  old  cop 
to  enter  a bar  to  arrest  an  under-age 
drinker,  it  is  further  ironic  that  an 
eighteen  year  old  person  could  be 
arrested  for  drinking  a bottle  of  beer  at 
the  bar  she/he  owns  and  bartends. 
Furthermore,  over  12,000  men  and 
women  between  18  and  20  served  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  facing  the  constant  reality 
of  death,  yet  they  could  not  have  been 
served  a drink  in  a bar.  Eighteen  year 
olds  can  and  do  vote  in  municipal,  state, 
and  federal  elections.  Essentially, 
eighteen  to  twenty  year  olds  are 
considered  adults  in  every  legal  aspect  in 
Pennsylvania,  except  they  cannot  drink 
alcohol.  We  suggest  that  this 
inconsistency  breeds  disrespect  for  our 
judicial  system  among  our  youth.  CAS 
supports  lowering  the  drinking  age  to 
eighteen,  but  we  do  fee!  that  lowering 
the  age  to  nineteen  is  a progressive  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


CAS  shares  your  concern  of  the 
annual  national  tragedy  of  some  25,000 
deaths  and  800,000  accidents  resulting 
from  the  mix  of  drinking  and  driving. 
Nine  of  our  fourteen  schools  are  within 
forty  miles  of  states  whose  drinking  ages 
are  either  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Countless  numbers  of  private  coiieges 
and  universities,  not  to  mention  the 
hundreds  of  communities,  are  well 
within  that  range,  too.  You  will 
recognize  the  enormous  possibilities,  the 
potential  reality,  of  many  accidents 
occuring.  Lowering  the  drinking  age  in 
Pennsyivnania  would  reduce  the 
enormous  risk  of  interstate  travel  while, 
or  to  get,  intoxicated. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that 
prohibition  does  not  deter  alcoholic 
consumption  among  18  to  20  years 
olds.  One  of  the  basic  goals  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
persons  under  21  years  is  that  such  a 
law  deters  use.  However,  in  The  Second 
Annual  Report  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Alcohol  and  Health,  it  was  found  that 
drinking  among  younger  age  groups  had 
increased  steadily  from  1970  to  1973, 
and  that  71  to  96  percent  of  college 
students  drink  (approximately  one-haif, 
or  40,000,  the  students  attending  the 
state  colleges  and  university  in 
Pennsylvania  are  under  21  years  old). 
Additionally,  a survey  reported  that 
81.4  percent  of  freshmen  and  88 
percent  of  sophomores  at  Indiana 
University  (state  of  Indiana)  drank 
alcoholic  beverages,  a state  where  the 
legal  drinking  age  is  twenty-one.  And,  as 
reported  in  an  April,  1977  position 
paper  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Undergraduate  Government, 
'a  recent  survey  of  drinking  practices 


Recent  Changes  in  Alcohol-Purchasing  Age 

By  State 

From  21  to  18 

Rhode  Island  (1972) 
Tennessee  (1971) 

From  21  to  20 

Connecticut  (1972) 
Florida  (1973) 

Texas  (1973) 

Vermont  (1971 ) 

Delaware  (1972) 

Georgia  (1972) 

Iowa  (1972-73) 

Maryland  (1975)* 

West  Virginia  (1972) 
Wisconsin  (1972) 

From  20  to  18 

Hawaii  (1972) 

Massachusetts  (1973) 
Michigan  (1972) 

From  21  to  19 

Maine  (1972) 

Minnesota  (1973) 
Montana  (1971-73) 

Alabama  (1 975) 

Arizona  (1972) 

From  20  to  19 

New  Hamsphire  (1973) 

Idaho  (1972) 

Alaska  (1  970) 

New  Jersey  (1973) 

Wyoming  (1973) 

Nebraska  (1972) 

*Beer  and  light  wine  only. 

Source:  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  Vol. 

38,  No.  7,  1977 

among  high  school  youth  prepared  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Council  revealed  that  whether  state  law 
specified  27  years  or  some  lower  ages, 
the  age  at  which  one  could  drink  legally 
made  no  difference;  the  same 
proportion  of  high  school  students  were 
found  to  be  drinkers  in  states  with  a 27 
year  limit,  as  in  states  with  a lower 
limit  ’ 

CAS  favors  more  legislatively 
mandated  research  regarding  alcohol’s 
effects  on  reaction  time  and  vision  while 
driving.  Hie  also  favor  action  which 
would  study  alcohol  related  accidents  in 
regard  to  interstate  travel.  But  more 
Importantly,  It  Is  urgent  that  more 
intense  educational  programs  be  offered 
to  our  children  at  the  pre-hIgh  school, 
specifically  pre-drIvIng  age,  level.  Hie  are 
concerned  and  appalled  that  instruction 
on  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  not 
mandatory  in  our  driver  education 
programs. 


In  an  unprecedented  action,  officers 
of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Republican 
College  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  signed 
a joint  statement  supporting  SB252; 

The  membership  in  each  of  our 
organizations  feel  so  strongly  regarding 
this  legislation  that  we  have  dropped  the 
barriers  of  party  affiliation  to  present 
our  views  together,  as  the  voice  of  our 
members. 

It  Is  time  that  we  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  mere  enactment  of 
laws  does  not  solve  social  problems  and 
that  the  current  law  is  unreasonable, 
unenforceable,  and  unnecessarily  costly. 

The  facts  are  that  It  Is  Just  plain 
unrealistic  to  expect  young  individuals 
who  see  their  counterparts  in  every 
bordering  state,  for  that  matter  in 
thirty-five  of  the  fifty  states,  able  to 
drink  at  least  beer  and  wine  and  yet 
themselves  be  denied. 

When  all  facts  are  considered  along 
with  the  known  contributing  factors,  we 
can  find  no  definite  causa!  relationship 
between  a lower  minimum  drinking  age 
and  increased  traffic  fatalities  sufficient 
to  warrant  defeat  of  Senate  Bills  252 
and  253. 

The  very  premise  of  our  democracy, 
and  of  our  Commonwealth,  declares 
that  equality  in  the  eyes  of  our  laws 
must  be  paramount  and  second-class 
citizenship  nonexistent.  Yet,  it 
unfortunately  de  facto  exists  under 
Pennsylvania’s  current  drinking  age 
laws. 


John  R.  Gavigan,  Vice-President  for 
Student  Personnel  at  the  University  of 
Scranton,  also  supports  the  bill.  He  is 
concerned  with  the  problem  of 
enforcing  Pennsylvania’s  present  law  for 
the  state’s  many  out-of-state  students. 
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Sensing  the  existence  of  a double 
standard  in  this  regard,  the  out-of-state 
student  usually  continues  to  consume 
alcoholic  beverages  while  not  yet 
twenty-one  and  feels  totally  justified  in 
doing  so  in  view  of  a home  state ’s  lower 
drinking  age.  The  amount  of  ill  will  that 
builds  between  out-of-state  students  and 
the  administration  on  a campus  can  be 
considerable  as  the  administration 
attempts  to  force  these  students  to 
comply  with  Pennsylvania’s  alcohol 
consumption  age  limit;  apparently  the 
out-of-state  student  simply  cannot 
generate  respect  for  a law  which  has 
long  been  adjusted  in  his  or  her  home 
state. 

If  nineteen  year  olds  were  allowed  to 
legally  consume  alcohol  in  the  state, 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  able 
to  draw  students  away  from  off  campus 
beer  blasts  and  dingy  bars  and  onto  the 
campus  by  offering  students  responsibly 
operated  rathskellers  and  well  organized 
social  events  at  which  alcohol  is  present 
and  used  wisely.  At  present,  college  and 
university  student  life  staff  members 
have  virtually  no  campus  centered 
opportunity  to  help  underage  drinkers 
develop  responsible  drinking  patterns 
since  to  do  so  would  be  illegal. 


Three  major  state  trade  associations 
have  argued  before  the  Liquor  Control 
Committee  in  favor  of  passage.  The 
Pennsylvania  Tavern  Association,  the 


United  Tavern  Owners  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Pocono  Mountains  Vacation 
Bureau,  Inc.  all  support  lowering  the 
drinking  age.  Citing  great  tax  revenue 
and  business  profit  losses,  present  legal 
inconsistencies,  and  the  loss  of  tourist 
revenue,  they  argue  for  passage  of 
SB252. 

John  McMonagle,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  United  Tavern  Owners 
of  Philadelphia,  testified; 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  lost 
enormous  amounts  of  tax  revenues  and 
business  profits,  due  to  the  archaic 
provisions  in  the  present  Liquor  Code, 
one  of  which,  is  the  requirement  that  a 
person  must  be  2!  years  of  age  in  order 
to  consume  alcoholic  beverages. 

I submit,  that  since  we  cannot  deter 
our  youth  from  drinking  prior  to  21 
years  of  age,  that  we  should  realistically 
lower  the  drinking  age,  as  proposed  in 
Senate  Bill  252,  allowing  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  a 
legally  licensed  premises  where  they  can 
be  properly  supervised  and  controlled. 


Edmund  j.  Neidert,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tavern 
Association,  testified  on  what  the 
association  believes  to  be  inconclusive^ 
and  misleading  highway  accident  data" 
from  states  where  the  drinking  age  has 
been  lowered: 


In  all  the  statistics  bantered  around 
in  different  states  that  reflect  accidents 
related  to  teenagers  being  under  the 
influence,  it  is  our  belief  that  one  major 
ingredient  has  been  conveniently  left 
out  of  the  computations  in  order  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

The  birth  rate  must  be  put  into  the 
mix  for  analyzing  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  accidents. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  the  birth  rate  has  steadily 
increased  since  1945  peaking  out  in 
1957. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health  records  indicate  in  1945  there 
were  111,557  births  and  in  1957  there 
were  208,488  births. 


It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
any  accident  statistics  compiled 
between  1974  and  1979  on  18,  19,  and 
20  year  old  groups  must  show  an 
increase  simply  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  of  population  for 
that  age  group. 

This  will  continue  as  these  people  go 
through  their  20's,  30's,  and  40’s. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Health 
Division  of  Health  Statistics  on  our 
birth  rate  is  very  similar  to  Michigan’s. 
In  fact,  1957  was  a good  year  for 
bumber  crops. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1947  war 
baby  boom  of  248,513  births,  our  high 
water  mark  reads  as  follows:  (Pa.  Dept, 
of  Health) 


Age  in  1975 

Year  Born 

Number  of  Births 

16 

1959 

246,615 

17 

1958 

249,810 

18 

1957 

254,997 

19 

1956 

248,019 

20 

1955 

242,591 

21 

1954 

245,521 

22 

1953 

239,206 

23 

1952 

239,964 

24 

1951 

235,074 

There  has  been  a steady  decline  in 
birthrates  from  1960. 

The  1976  Pennsylvania  live  births  are 
down  to  148,004.  Therefore,  the  next 
ten  years  should  show  a deciding  drop 
in  the  number  of  accidents  by  teenagers 
simply  because  there  will  not  be  as 
many  driving. 

It  is  sheer  hyprocrisy  to  expect  these 
young  adults  to  share  our  burdens  and 
responsibilities  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  we  tell  them  they  are  not 
mature  enough  to  govern  their  own 
actions  relative  to  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages. 


Lets  not  give  our  young  people  the 
responsibility  and  deny  them  the 
corresponding  privileges  that 
accompany  adulthood.  Furthermore,  it 
is  wrong  to  deny  any  citizen  their  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  wrong  reason  and 
it  is  doubly  wrong  to  deny  certain 
citizens  some  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  for  the  wrong  reason. 


The  Pocono  Mountain  Vacation 
Bureau,  Inc.,  representing  80%  of  all  the 
resort  facilities  in  Pennsylvania,  also 
favors  passage.  Representing  the  bureau 
was  Executive  Director,  Robert 
Uguccioni: 

We  are  in  favor  of  lowering  the  legal 
drinking  age  in  Pennsylvania.  We  feel 
that  the  current  law  is  a deterrent  to 
young  adults  from  skiing,  vacationing, 
or  traveling  to  resort  areas  such  as  the 
Poconos  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  We  feel  we  lose  a 
substantial  amount  of  business  from 
these  young  adults  because  of  this 
deterrent. 

The  Tourist  Industry  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  spends 
a substantial  amount  of  money  to 
promote  people  to  travel  and  enjoy  this 
great  Commonwealth.  The  majority  of 
the  states  surrounding  Pennsylvania 
have  all  lowered  the  drinking  age  for 
young  adults  to  a level  lower  than  what 
we  have  here.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  becomes  a problem  for  these  young 
adults  planning  a trip  to  this  state. 


THE 

CASE 

AGAINST 


The  case  against  lowering 
Pennsylvania’s  legal  drinking  age  from 
21  to  19  was  made  before  the 
committee  by  groups  directly  concerned 
with  alcohol  problems  in  the  State,  by 
insurance  and  automobile  associations 
and  by  others.  Central  to  their 
opposition  is  the  belief  that  a drinking 
age  of  19  will  lead  to  increased  injuries 
and  deaths  on  our  highways. 

Testifying  against  passage  of  SB252 
were  the  Governor’s  Council  on  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  on  Alcohol 
Problems. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Cornmittee,  Gary 
Jensen,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  on  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
said: 

We  recognize  that  there  are  some 
problems  with  prohibiting  the  use  of 
intoxicants  by  persons  who  otherwise 
obtain  their  majority  at  age  eighteen. 
However,  in  balancing  the  individual 
rights  issue  with  the  assured  result  of  a 
greater  increase  in  the  use  and  potential 
abuse  of  alcohol,  we  cannot  recommend 
a change  to  easy  availability,  which  will 
surety  result  in  increased  alcohol  abuse 
and  traffic  safety  problems  and  other 
undesirable  results. 

We  already  know  that  alcohol  has 
been  shown  to  be  a major  factor  in  fatal 
motor  vehicle  crashes.  Any  action  that 
then  has  the  potential  for  producing  an 
increase  in  intoxicated  drivers  must  be 
carefully  examined. 


Minnesota  raised  the  legal  age  from  ■ 
eighteen  to  nineteen  in  1976  as  a result  I 
of  testimony  from  high  school  I 
principals  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  In  I 
schools.  In  1977,  Maine  raised  /fs  ■ 
minimum  drinking  age  to  twenty  when  ■ 
it  was  discovered  that  liquor  purchased  a 
legally  by  eighteen  year  olds  later  1 
turned  up  in  the  hands  of  minors  in  | 
junior  high  schools.  The  legislators  felt  | 
that  the  twenty  year  old  limit  would  f 
guarantee  that  those  eligible  to  drink  I 
would  be  out  of  school  and  less  likely  to  1 
associate  with  younger  persons.  I 

Although  Vermont  Initially  lowered  I 
its  legal  age  from  twenty-one  to  I 
eighteen  in  197!,  a bill  was  Introduced  ^ 
in  1977  to  raise  the  age  back  to 
nineteen.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  3 
discourage  older  teenagers  from  buying  | 
alcohol  for  younger  teens.  The  bill  was  | 
amended  to  prohibit  alcoholic  beverage  « 
possession  on  public  school  property. 

While  opposing  the  lowering  of  the  ' 
legal  drinking  age,  we  are  suggesting  that 
the  present  criminal  penalties  against  ^ 
the  underage  drinker  be  abolished  and  ■ 
that  a civil,  non-crimlnal  penalty  be 
substituted.  This  would  prevent  the  user 
from  going  through  the  trauma  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  the 
subsequent  longlasting  stigma  of  a 
permanent  criminal  record,  yet  we  j 
would  still  be  able  to  discourage 
drinking  by  a fairer,  less  stigmatizing 
civil  penalty. 


Max  M.  Houser,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  Alcohol 
Problems,  cites  an  April  1974  article  in 
Time  magazine  in  his  testimony: 

...  all  the  statistics  pointed  out  'the 
upsurge  of  problem  drinking  among  the 
young  is  only  part  of  a more  disturbing 
nationwide  and  even  worldwide 
probiem.  Youths  are  moving  from  a 
wide  range  of  other  drugs  to  the  most 
devastating  drug  — the  one  most  widely 
misused  of  all  — alcohol.  ’ 

The  New  Jersey  State  Police  last 
October  noted  that  In  the  three  years 
since  18  years  olds  have  been  allowed  to 
drink  legally,  fatal  automobile  accidents 
involving  young  people  who  consumed 
alcohol  have  been  climbing. 


There  has  been  a steady  increase  of  6 
to  11%  per  year  in  crime  among  persons 
1 7 through  21  years  of  age.  The  drug 
and  alcohol  relatedness  of  these  crimes 
shows  a high  correlation. 

We  feel,  as  an  organization  deeply 
involved  in  youth  and  alcohol 
education,  that  the  legal  status  should 
remain  as  it  is  — age  21. 


Also  against  lowering  the  drinking 
age  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Insurance 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ronald  W.  Pott,  counsel  for  the 
Insurance  Federation  of  Pennsylvania, 
Inc.,  voiced  the  opposition  of  the 
insurance  industry: 


'Comparison  of  three  areas  that 
towered  the  legal  minimum  drinking  age 
from  21  to  18  with  adjacent  areas  that 
did  not  change  the  law  indicates  that 
there  was  a significant  increase  in 
involvement  in  fatal  crashes  of  drivers 
under  21  in  areas  that  changed  the  taw, 
particularly  in  nighttime  and  single 
vehicle  crashes  where  alcohol  is  most 
often  involved.  This  occurred  not  only 
among  the  1 8-20-year-olds  to  whom  the 
law  change  applied  but  also,  though  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  among 
15-17-year-olds,  when  alcohol  became 
available  legally  in  the  18-20  age 
group.  ’ 

(The  Journal  of  Legal  Studies,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Vol. 
4,  January  1975) 


Our  reason  for  this  position  is  quite 
simple.  Studies  indicate  that 
jurisdictions  which  have  lowered  the 
drinking  age  in  recent  years  have 
experienced  corresponding  increases  in 
automobile  accidents. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  conclusion  of  a study  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety  and 
published  in  the  journal  of  legal  studies 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School: 


The  Pennsylvania  AAA  Federation 
based  its  opposition  on  accident 
statistics  from  eight  states  that  legalized 
drinking  by  eighteen  year  olds: 

Included  are  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  every  one  of  these  states 
there  is,  or  has  been,  a move  to  increase 
the  legal  drinking  age  back  to  a higher 
level. 

Testifying  before  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Safety  Legislative  Committee  this 
year,  former  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Richard  McLaughlin  made  this 
analogy,  ‘The  18-year-old  may  marry 
badly  and  leave  me,  as  a taxpayer,  with 
his  children  to  support.  They  may  vote 
and  vote  unwisely,  and  this  may  or  may 
not  hurt  me  politically.  They  may  carry 
a weapon  and  be  a hazard  in  the  forest 
during  the  hunting  season,  but  for  the 
most  part  their  fellow  citizens  will  not 
be  exposed  to  them.  Yet  when  they 
drink  in  excess  and  drive  on  our 
highways,  then  they  are  an  immediate 
death  threat  to  you  and  me,  to  the 
elderly  crossing  the  streets,  to  the 
ambulance  driving  the  sick,  and  to  the 
children  as  they  leave  a playground. 
Maybe  we  cannot  totally  interdict  his 
murderous  potential  on  the  highway, 
but  let’s  not  encourage  it.  ’ A profound 
observation  and  we  agree,  to  allow 
teen-agers  to  drink  and  apply  their 
new-found  driving  skills  is  like 
condemning  to  death  an  unknown 
number  of  individuals,  young  and  old 
alike. 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  suggests  that  1.3 
million  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  17  are  plagued  by  serious 
drinking  problems  and  that  arrests  of 
teen-agers  for  drunk  driving  have  tripled 
since  I960. 

The  Pennsylvania  AAA  Federation 
recommends  that  Senate  Bill  252  and 
Senate  BUI  253  be  kept  in  committee. 
This  would  be  a loud  and  strong 
indication  that  we  value  our  youth  and 
that  we  indeed  gained  wisdom  from  the 
unfortunate  experiences  of  others. 


TWO  PERSONAL  VIEWS 


Several  individuals  also  registered  their  personal  opinions  on  the  legislation.  Presented  here  are  letters  to  the  Liquor  Control 
Committee  from  Phyllis  D.  Hennel,  an  18  year  old  from  York,  Pa.,  and  Angelo  Brutico,  a driver  education  teacher  and  partner  in 
a restaurant  where  alcohol  is  served.  Their  letters  are  more  intuitive  than  statistical,  adding  still  another  dimension  to  the 
argument. 


I’m  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  information  published  in 
today’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  It  detailed  the  hearing  to  be 
held  December  16  by  the  House  Liquor  Control  Committee 
regarding  the  proposed  lower  drinking  age. 

Your  proposed  age  of  19  is  commendable.  Most  19  year 
olds  are  out  of  high  school  so  there  would  not  be  an 
increased  flow  of  alcohol  into  the  high  schools.  I believe  it 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  high  schools  although  I’ll  admit 
to  an  occasional  party  myself. 

/ feel  trapped  between  my  childhood  and  my  adulthood. 
/ can  own  a bar,  serve  drinks,  but  / can’t  sample  my 
product;  / can ’t  lunch  at  a local  establishment  that  has  a 
good  sandwich  and  atmosphere  (and  serves  beer)  unless  my 
mother  is  with  me. 

I’m  considered  an  adult  by  everyone  except  my  state’s 
liquor  control  board.  Even  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  grants  me  an  adult  license. 

York’s  proximity  to  Maryland  prompts  many  a drive  to 
a Maryland  line  inn  by  underagers.  Philadelphia  area 
underager  can  head  to  Jersey. 

The  accident  rate  could  be  reduced.  One  would  not  have 
to  risk  a lengthy  drive  from  out  of  state  when  beer  or  wine 
was  available  in  the  hometown.  Recently  two  graduates  of 
my  high  school  were  killed  returning  from  the  Maryland 
line.  These  19  year  olds  may  have  been  spared  had  they 
been  able  to  drink  legally  in  York. 

Thank  you  for  considering  the  legislation.  Thank  you  for 
listening  to  my  comments. 

Phyllis  D.  Hennel 
York,  Pennsylvania 

P.S.  / hope  to  be  enjoying  a legal  beer  next  August  26, 
my  1 9th  birthday! 


/ would  like  to  submit  to  this  committee  this  article  as 
testimony  against  any  attempt  to  lower  the  drinking  age 
from  21. 

Why  the  Senators,  earlier  this  year  approved  to  lower  the 
drinking  age,  is  extremely  hard  to  understand. 

I’m  a teacher  of  Driver  Safety,  in  the  Abington  Heights 
District,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.,  and  well  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  teenage  drinking  and  driving. 

I’m  also  a partner  in  a restaurant  business  in  Old  Forge, 
Pa.,  serving  alcoholic  beverages.  Believe  me,  / don’t  want 
(teenage)  their  business. 

An  area  State  Representative  said  to  me,  “Angelo,  do 
you  know  that  our  teenagers  are  driving  to  New  York  state 
and  killing  themselves  on  the  way  back!’’ 

He  should  be  reminded  that  if  we  lower  the  drinking  age 
in  Pa.,  those  teenagers  won’t  have  to  drive  to  New  York, 
but  will  be  killing  themselves  in  greater  numbers,  here  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Angelo  Brutico 
Old  Forge,  Pennsylvania 

P.  S.  This  is  Thanksgiving  Day;  let’s  give  thanks  to  those 
who  understand  our  problems  so  that  they  may 
guide  those  who  do  not. 


SPEAKING 

YOUR 

MIND 


Senate  Bills  252  and  253  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House  for  action.  The  House  Liquor 
Control  Committee  held  hearings  in 
December  and  on  March  14,  1978  voted 
to  move  the  bills  to  the  full  House  for 
consideration.  If  the  bills  are  passed  by 
the  House  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
the  legal  drinking  age  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  lowered  from  21  to  19. 

The  bills  are  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  action.  You  can 
make  your  views  on  the  issue  known  by 
writing  to  your  state  Representative  c/o 
the  Main  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  17120.  If  you  do  not 
know  who  your  representative  is  you 
can  find  out  at  your  local  library  or 
through  your  local  unit  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  (their  toll-free  line  is 
800-692-7281 -in  Philadelphia  call 
627-7937). 


still 

Waters 


The  image  of  a fresh  water  pond  nestled  in  a 
wooded  glen  brings  to  mind  a placid  haven.  But 
in  fact  the  pond’s  seemingly  still  waters  are  the 
scene  of  a constant,  if  not  frenetic,  real-life 
drama.  On  April  12,  NOVA  makes  a year-long 
visit  to  central  Massachusetts  to  examine  the 
life  and  rhythm  of  a pond  on  “Still  Waters.” 

The  cast  of  characters  in  this  ambitious 
film-study  includes  virtually  everything  that 
lives  in,  on,  under,  around  and  above  the  water: 
microscopic  life,  insects,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
fish,  beaver,  deer,  otter,  herons,  ducks  and 
geese.  But  the  industrious  beaver  has  a lead 
role;  after  all,  he  and  his  ancestors  built  the 
pond! 

Unlike  lakes,  which  are  formed  by  glaciers  or 
other  geological  phenomena,  ponds  usually 
have  a fleeting  existence.  In  the  case  of  “Still 
Waters,”  the  beaver  transformed  a pine  forest 
into  an  entirely  new  habitat.  By  damming  the 
forest  stream,  he  flooded  and  killed  the  trees 
which  were  later  used  for  food  and 
construction. 

The  pond  will  flourish  for  a short  time  — 
maybe  only  a few  decades.  When  the  food 
supply  is  exhausted,  the  beaver  will  leave.  The 
dam  will  slowly  fall  into  disrepair,  and  the 
water  will  drain  out.  The  area  will  revert  to  a 
swamp,  a marsh,  a meadow,  and  finally,  in 
nature’s  never-ending  cycle,  a forest  once  again. 

Through  specially-developed  photographic 
techniques,  NOVA  chronicles  the  activity  of 
the  pond’s  life  throughout  one  year.  It  shows 
how  the  pond’s  creatures  adapt  to  seasonal 


changes.  In  the  winter  beneath  the  frozen 
surface  the  pace  slows;  turtles  and  frogs  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud.  Soon  after  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  the  spring,  the  pond’s  rhythm 
accelerates:  plankton  bloom;  dragonflies  and 
newts  breed;  fish  spawn.  The  summer  rains 
bring  more  food  and  nutrients  to  the  water. 
And  in  the  fall,  all  energies  go  toward  preparing 
for  winter,  when  the  pond  again  becomes  a 
sealed  haven  of  life. 

Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time  in 
your  area. 


Previn 
and  tlie 
Pitts- 
burgh. 


Andre  Previn  will  conduct  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  the  keyboard  in 
Mozart’s  “Conerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  E-Flat” 
on  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh  on  “Two 
Concerti,”  to  air  April  16  (check  local  listings.) 

The  second  of  the  “Two  Concerti”  will  be 
William  Walton’s  “Concerto  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra.”  Kyung-Wha  Chung’s  brilliant 
virtuosity  is  displayed  in  the  Walton  concerto. 


Andre  Previn,  Music  Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  begins  his  second  television 
series  of  Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh  this  year  over  PBS. 


Other  programs  in  the  series  include: 

“A  Gathering  of  Players”  — Violinist  Isaac 
Stern  joins  Andre  Previn  at  the  piano,  violinist 
Pinchas  Zukerman  and  cellist  Nathaniel  Rosen 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  for  an 
informal  evening  of  music  and  conversation 
(April  23). 

“Alpine”  — Andre  Previn  conducts  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a 
performance  of  Richard  Strauss’  colorful 
‘‘Alpine  Symphony.”  In  a 
lecture-demonstration  at  the  piano,  Previn 
singles  out  some  of  Strauss’  musical  themes  and 
discusses  their  use  in  the  work  (April  30). 

“Dame  Janet  Baker”  — Janet  Baker, 
acknowledged  as  the  world’s  greatest 
mezzo-soprano,  commissioned  Andre  Previn  to 
write  a cycle  of  songs  for  her.  During  this 
program.  Dame  Janet  performs  the  cycle  with 
Previn  accompanying  and  they  discuss  Dame 
Janet’s  musical  training,  artistic  career  and  the 
evolution  of  the  song  cycle  (May  7). 

“Brahms’  Requiem”  — Andre  Previn 
conducts  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Pittsburgh  and 
soloists  Barbara  Hendricks,  soprano,  and  Ryan 
Edwards,  baritone,  in  this  special  90-minute 
program,  featuring  “Brahms’  Requiem.”  In  an 
informal  talk,  Previn  reveals  some  of  his  deepest 
feelings  on  this  great  piece  (May  14). 

Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh  is  produced  for 
PBS  by  WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a grant  from 
Alcoa  Foundation. 


A 

Dickens* 

Ckiller 


Fainthearted  viewers  ought  to  start  thinking 
now  about  lining  up  a TV  buddy  for  the  seven 
weeks  that  Dickens’  Our  Mutual  Friend  will  be 
chilling  spines  on  MASTERPIECE  THEATRE 
over  PBS. 

Beginning  April  16,  nail-biters  and  other 
nervous  Neds  and  Nellies  will  want  some 
reassuring  soul  around  when  mutilated  corpses 
are  fished  out  of  the  murky  mire  of  the 
Thames,  and  dastardly  needs  devised  — and 
executed  — along  its  gloomy  banks. 

The  suspense-filled  cliff-hanger,  a TV 
adaptation  of  Dickens’  last  completed  work,  is 
replete  with  rascals  and  rogues,  damsels  in 
various  stages  of  stress  and  distress,  switched 
identities,  disguises  and  dead-of-, night  searches 
for  missing  wills. 

There’s  blackmail,  murder,  robbery  and  love 
— both  requited  and  unrequited.  And,  for 
comic  relief,  a literary  con  man  with  a peg  leg,  a 
sorely  taxed  taxidermist  and  a 
down-at-the-heels  matron  trying  to  maintain 
crooked-pinkie  ambience  at  a very  un-posh  tea. 

The  cast  of  the  Mobil-funded  chiller  is 
headed  by  Jane  Seymour,  of  TV’s  “Seventh 
Avenue’’  and  “Captains  and  Kings.”  Ms. 
Seymour  plays  Bella  Wilfer,  a mercenary  miss 
who  learns  that  it’s  love,  not  money,  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.  John  McEnery  is 


Jane  Seymour  is  Bella  Wilfer  and  John  McEnery  is 
John  Rokesmith  in  Our  Mutual  Friend.  The 
suspense-filled  cliff-hanger  is  a seven-part  TV 
adaptation  of  Dicken's  last  completed  work. 


John  Rokesmith,  incognito  heir  to  a fortune; 

Leo  McKern  is  Nicodemus  Boffin,  the  miserly 
“golden  dustman”;  and  Kathleen  Harrison  is 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

Lesley  Dunlop  plays  Lizzie,  the  river  waif 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  how  many  corpses 
her  father  robs,  and  Jack  Wild,  who  was  I 
nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  his  Artful  Doger  in 
“Oliver,”  is  her  brother. 


Watch 

Your 

Mouth 


Watch  Your  Mouth,  a new  series  of  10 
half-hour  situation  drama/comedies,  addresses 
problems  of  language  skills  and  communication 
for  teenagers. 

The  series,  which  premieres  April  8,  was 
developed  and  designed  by  Ellis  B.  Haiziip,  who 
serves  as  project  director/executive  producer. 
Watch  Your  Mouth  is  based  on  the  thesis  that 
children  — particularly  ethnic  and  minority 
children  — acquire  language  patterns  containing 
many  non-standard  expressions  and  idioms. 
These  patterns,  while  acceptable  and  functional 
in  the  home  community,  limit  the  out-reach  of 
students  in  both  school  and  the  larger 
community. 

The  series  draws  on  extensive  research  from 
experts  in  education,  linguistics  and 


broadcasting  to  encourage  understanding  and 
respect  for  language  and  cultural  differences 
while  helping  youngsters  develop  writing  and 
speaking  skills. 

Watch  Your  Mouth  aims  to  entertain  as  well  l 
as  teach.  A cast  of  ten  students  and  their  \ 
teachers  appear  throughout  the  series  while  ' 
other  characters  are  introduced  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  situations  portrayed.  Each  story  | 
encorporates  a number  of  teaching  and  learning 
goals,  and  each  is  self-contained.  Guest  artists 
appearing  in  the  series  include:  Ruby  Dee, 
Stephanie  Mills,  Sarah  Dash,  Alfred  Drake, 
Frances  Foster,  Paul  Roebling,  Jr.,  and 
Gretchen  Wyler.  Check  local  listings  for 
broadcast  time  in  your  area. 


Television  Network: 

WLVT  / Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WV I A/Scranton-Wi  I kes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 
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TV 

on 

Trial 


Ronney  Zamora  stands  trial  for  the  shooting  death  of 
his  82-vear-old  neighbor  on  an  unusual  documentary, 

TV  on  Trial. 


On  July  5,  1977,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  ordered  unanimously  that  in  trials,  for  a 
one-year  test  period,  “the  same  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  press 
or  public  at  particular  proceedings  or  during  the 
testimony  of  particular  witnesses  shall  apply  to 
the  electronic  media  and  still  photographers.’’ 

TV  On  Trial,  which  airs  Tuesday,  May  23  on 
most  PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings)  is  a 
two-hour  cinema  yertite  documentary  focusing 


on  the  highlights  of  the  murder  trial  of 
15 -year-old  Ronney  Zamora.  Political 
commentator  Richard  Reeyes  provides  an 
overview  of  the  proceedings. 

Florida’s  historic  experiment  permits 
coverage  without  the  consent  of  trial 
participants  or  even  the  judge.  Last  September, 
when  young  Zamora  went  on  trial  for  the 
shooting  death  of  Elinor  Haggart,  his 
82-year-old  neighbor,  WPBT/Florida  videotaped 
the  daily  trial  proceedings  and  broadcast 
excerpts  the  same  evening. 

Ironically,  television  cameras  were  not  only 
in  a South  Florida  courtroom,  television  itself 
was  on  trial  as  Ellis  Rubin,  Zamora’s  attorney, 
argued  that  “subliminal  television  intoxication’’ 
was  the  cause  of  the  boy’s  violent  crime.  Telly 
Savalas,  star  of  the  sometimes  violent  Kojak 
and  Zamora’s  hero,  was  asked  to  testify  in 
support  of  attorney  Rubin’s  argument  that  the 
boy  had  become  insane  from  watching  too 
many  violent  television  programs  and 
consequently  did  not  know  right  from  wrong 
when  he  shot  Mrs.  Haggart. 

In  addition  to  courtroom  excerpts,  the  judge 
and  jury  return  to  the  courtroom  to  discuss  the 
trial,  especially  the  use  of  cameras  in  the 
courtroom.  Another  participant  in  the  post-trial 
discussion  is  Dr.  George  Gerbner,  Dean  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Annenburg  School 
of  Communications  and  a leading  authority  on 
television’s  effect  on  society,  who  explains  why 
he  has  taken  a stand  against  the  televising  of 
trials. 

At  a time  when  many  states  are  considering 
opening  their  courts  to  cameras,  TV  On  Trial  is 
a pacesetting  program  that  provides  insight  into 
the  impact  of  television  on  trial  participants 
and  on  the  American  judicial  system. 

The  program  was  made  possible  by  a grant 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 


Stations 

Spring 

into 

Auction 


Spring  is  in  the  air  and  that  means  it  is 
auction  time  again  on  Pennsylvania’s  public 
television  stations. 

As  in  the  past,  thousands  of  businesses 
throughout  the  state  have  donated  goods  and 
services  to  their  local  public  television  stations, 
which  will  be  auctioned  to  the  public  during 
the  live  broadcasts. 

The  proceeds  from  these  auctions,  combined 
with  federal  and  state  funding,  program 
underwriting  and  viewer  contributions,  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  maintain  public 
television  in  Pennsylvania. 

Volunteers  from  each  of  the  local 
communities  have  given  their  time  and  energy 


to  call  on  stores  and  businesses  in  search  of  the 
merchandise  and  services  which  will  be 
auctioned.  Some  of  these  same  volunteers  will 
be  manning  the  phones  and  taking  bids  during 
the  broadcasts. 

Last  year’s  auctions  brought  $1,008,034  to 
Pennsylvania’s  public  television  stations. 

The  auction  schedule  this  year  is  as  follows: 
WL  VT/ Allen  town-Bethlehem-Easton,  May 
7-13;  WITF/Hershey,  May  7-13;  WQLN/Erie, 
April  21-28;  WQED/ Pittsburgh,  April  29  & 30 
(arts  and  antiques).  May  1 3-20  (annual 
auction);  and  WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazelton,  J une  4-1  0. 


In 

Search, 
of  the 
Real 
America 


IVe  have  no  attitudina!  counterpart  to  the 
Gross  National  Product,  but  perhaps  we  ought 
to.  Perhaps  we  need  an  index  of  the  Gross 
National  Spirit,  an  opinion  indicator  to  tell  us 
where  we’ve  been  and  where  we’re  going... 
--Ben  Wattenberg,  The  Real  American. 


Ben  Wattenberg  has  examined  the  American 
spirit  and  found  it  healthy.  Cheerfully 
pugnacious  and  blatantly  optimistic,  he  tweaks 
the  noses  of  doomsayers  and  crisis-mongers  on 
the  1 3-part  WGBH  series  In  Search  of  the  Real 
America,  which  premieres  Thursday,  May  18  on 


most  PPTN  stations  (Check  local  listings). 

joining  Wattenberg  in  this  season’s  new 
programs  are  Senators  S.l.  Hayakawa  and  : 
Henry  jackson.  Commentary  Editor  Norman 
Podhoretz,  former  CIA  chief  Richard  Helms, 
and  American  Federation  of  Teachers  President 
Albert  Shanker. 

Together,  they  provide  a lively  challenge  to 
some  dearly-held  convictions  about  population,  , 
environmentalism,  labor  unions,  the  CIA  and  1 
other  social  and  political  issues.  i 

The  first  three  programs  in  this  year’s  series  I 
make  up  a trilogy  that  Wattenberg,  in  P 
characteristic  no-holds-barred  style,  calls  “The  j 
Enemies  of  Growth.’’  The  issue  of  population  j" 
growth  is  confronted  in  the  first  program,  “The  f 
Bomb  that  Fizzled.’’  “If  Americans  believe  the  | 
horror  stories  about  population  growth,”  | 
Wattenberg  says,  “we’re  going  to  be  spending  a r 
lot  of  time  looking  in  the  wrong  places  for  I 
solutions  to  real  problems.”  ! i 

American  over-consumption  is  the  theme  of  i 
the  second  program,  “The  Pig  of  the  World,”  in 
which  Wattenberg  & Co.  assert  that  the  U.S. 
helps-not  harms-developing  nations  by  using  i' 
their  resources.  Guest  critic,  former  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  expresses  fears  of 
economic  exploitation  and  limited  resources. 

The  third  program,  “The  Enemies  of 
Growth,”  takes  aim  at  the  anti-economic 
growth  mentality  of  environmentalists.  Other 
controversial  topics-the  new  consciousness, 
CIA  criticism,  the  American  and  European  | 
Left-are  scrutinized  in  upcoming  programs. 
The  viewer  can  expect  to  be  entertained  and 
provoked--but  neyer  bored-in  this  fresh  and  , 
spirited  assault  on  what  Wattenberg  calls  “The  [ 
chorus  of  failure  and  guilt.”  j 


The 
Light 
of  the 
21st 
Century 


The  laser  has  come  a long  way  since  its 
starring  role  as  a ray  gun  in  James  Bond’s 
“Goldfinger.”  Today  lasers  play  a significant 
part  in  a growing  variety  of  fields:  dentistry, 
medicine,  construction,  communication.... 
NOVA  examines  lasers  and  how  they  will  affect 
our  lives  in  “The  Light  of  the  21st  Century,” 
on  May  1 0 (Check  local  listings). 

When  first  invented  1 8 years  ago,  lasers  were 
called  “a  solution  looking  for  a problem;” 
nobody  could  think  what  to  do  with  them.  In 
fact  research  scientists  immediately  began  to 
exploit  the  laser’s  pure  colors  and  near  perfect 
focusing  ability.  Today  lasers  have  grown  into  a 
billion  dollar  business. 

One  of  the  first  practical  applications  was  in 
surveying.  The  laser’s  narrow  beam  made  an 
ideal  levelling  device,  which  is  now  used 
extensively  in  the  construction  industry. 

Industry  has  seized  on  the  laser  as  a 
precision  welder;  it  can  toughen  metal  surfaces 
by  selective  heat  treating  and  form  new  metal 
alloys  directly  on  the  surface. 

Lasers  are  used  in  dentistry  and  medicine  to 
excise  tumors  and  cancerous  cells,  attach 
retinas  and  to  perform  sterile,  bloodless 
surgery. 

And  in  the  clothing  business,  lasers  are  being 
used  to  cut  fifty  suits  at  a time-with  no  frayed 
edges. 

At  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  in 
California,  a giant  laser  has  achieved  the 
temperatures  of  the  center  of  the  sun.  It’s  a 


J 


Because  of  its  extreme  brightness  and  narrow  beam, 
this  laser  could  provide  deep-space  communications 
for  missions  to  distant  planets.  NOVA  examines 
lasers  on  "The  Light  of  the  21st  Century." 


Step  towards  harnessing  nuclear  fusion,  the 
sun’s  energy  production  process. 

Another  future  use  for  lasers  is  in  the  field 
of  communication.  Communicating  by  light  is  a 
cheap,  practical  reality.  Engineers  predict  that 
by  the  year  2000,  laser  telephone 
traffic  can  be  increased  a million-fold  and  take 
up  less  cable  space  that  conventional  copper, 
which  is  becoming  a scarce  resource. 


Fundamental  to  the  mission  of  public  broadcasting  has  been  its  commitment  to  local  program  service.  This 
commitment  was  made  dear  in  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  public  broadcasting  in  1967  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  Furthermore,  public  broadcasters  — like  all  broadcasters  — are 
under  obligation  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  serve  the  communities  to  which  they  are  licensed 
with  programs  which  meet  ascertained  local  needs. 

This  print  supplement,  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office,  details  a number  of  the  programs 
produced  by  the  seven  member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  which  are  designed  to  meet 
local  needs.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the  mix  of  public  TV  program  service  which  includes  offerings  from 
national,  regional,  state,  and  local  sources. 


WPSX/3 

Serving  central 
Pennsylvania 


Penn  State  television  has  a variety  of 
series  and  specials  up  its  programming 
sleeve.  Talkabout  is  a weekly  series 
featuring  conversations  and 
documentary  shorts  on  subjects  ranging 
from  dam  safety,  rape,  and  local 
archaeology  to  interviews  with  visiting 
celebrities  and  university  experts.  Farm, 
Home  and  Garden,  produced  with  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  focuses 
on  small  town  rural  needs  with  tips  on 
agriculture,  home  management  and 
consumer  topics.  State  of  the 
Weather/Shape  of  the  World  provides 
in-depth  weather  analyses  and  forecasts. 

WPSX  has  also  produced  several 
observational  documentaries  on  rural 
Pennsylvania.  Recently,  The  “Spirit”  of 
Punxsutawney  looked  at  a small  town 
daily  newspaper;  A Tale  of  Reliance  and 


Hope  visited  with  Philipsburg’s 
volunteer  fire  companies;  and  Notes  on 
an  American  Business  examined  the 
operation  of  a family 
business-turned-corporation  in 
Lewistown. 

The  station  has  also  produced  college 
course  programs  such  as  The  Finite 
Earth,  an  investigation  of  the  limits  of 
the  earth’s  resources.  A new  series  about 
food  for  the  world  is  just  going  into 
production.  And  Fat  Chance!,  a 
half-hour  drama  about  weight  control, 
was  produced  in  conjunction  with  a 
Penn  State  correspondence  course  on 
Weight  Control  and  Nutrition. 

An  on-going  series,  Music  at  Penn 
State  features  performers  from  Penn 
State’s  College  of  Music  in  instrumental 
and  choral  performances. 

Small  Town  Repair  Kit,  a 
thirty-minute  special,  was  produced  as 
part  of  a local  community  service 
project.  The  program  is  designed  to  help 
area  residents  assess  the  problems  and 
assets  of  their  community  using 
Clearfield,  as  a case  study  and  a fictional 
“Videoville”  to  solve  problems. 

A live  local  call-in  program  called 
People  Learn  from  Television  is 
designed  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  TV  children  see  at  home 
and  the  programs  they  use  in  class. 
Parents,  teachers  and  concerned 
taxpayers  were  invited  to  call  in 
questions. 

Finally,  in  cooperation  with  Penn 
State’s  College  of  Medicine,  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Temple 
University,  WPSX  produces  Physician 
Update.  These  monthly  programs 
provide  recent  technical  information  for 
area  physicians  and  feature  medical 
specialists. 


WyiA/44 

Serving 

north-eastern 

Pennsylvania 


Students  from  Susquehanna 
University’s  music  department  are 
featured  weekly  on  Music  From 
Susquehanna  on  WVIA.  The 
presentations  are  varied  to  include 
symphonic  band,  chamber  singers, 
percussion  ensemble,  soloists,  and  the 
University  choir. 

Phone  44  is  a daily  call-in  public 
affairs  program  produced  by  WVIA. 
Monday  the  hour  consists  of  medical 
advice  with  a panel  of  doctors  or 
medical  specialists  in  a particular  field 
with  topics  ranging  from  kidney  disease, 
to  the  prevention  of  heart  attacks,  to 
hearing  problems.  Carol  Guild  hosts  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  segments 
entitled  “How  To,  For  the 
Homemaker.”  The  shows  deal  with 
homemaking  hints  and  areas  such  as 
cooking  and  decorating.  Moderator 
David  Yonki  hosts  Friday’s  hour  on 
politics  when  informal  discussions  are 
held  with  politicians.  Alternating 
programming  occurs  Wednesdays.  Once 


a month  “Women  React”  moderated  by 
Marianne  Barrett  is  shown.  With  a panel 
of  guests,  the  topics  range  from  single 
parenthood,  to  the  crisis  of  rape,  to 
women  backstage  in  theater.  One 
Wednesday  a month,  George  Strimel 
answers  questions  from  viewers  on  “Ask 
the  Manager.”  Cultural  events  are 
alternately  examined  on  “State  of  the 
Arts  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.” 
Jeani  Zeller  hosts  this  local  look  at  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  events.  Monthly, 
Walter  Mohr  directs  the  education 


segment  dealing  with  areas  such  as 
school  sports. 

People,  Politics  and  the  Public 
School  is  a special  feature  of  Phone  44. 
This  five  part  series  highlights  such 
topics  as  “Public  School  Law,” 
“Decision  Making,”  and  “Financing  the 
Public  School.” 

Moderators  George  Strimel  and  Jerry 
Schumacker  weekly  present  News 
Floor.  Human  interest,  the  humorous, 
and  the  kind  of  stories  not  ordinarily 
seen  on  TV  news  are  reported. 


Student  soloists  fronn  Music  From  Susquehanna 


WqLN/54 

Serving  the 
Erie  area 


WQLN  coverage  of  public  meetings  is 
live  and  on-going.  Once  each  month,  the 
Erie  City  School  Board,  the  City 
Council,  (and  the  County 
Commissioners  previous  to  the  change 
of  government  form)  are  broadcast  live 
from  their  downtown  chambers.  Also, 
selected  hearings  of  particular  interest 
to  the  community  are  covered. 

Community  Report  is  an  on-going 
public  affairs  program  seen  each 
weeknight  and  hosted  by  June  Smith. 
Interviews  with  local  public  officials, 
visiting  celebrities,  and  people  with  a 
service  to  offer  the  community  are  the 
focus  of  the  show. 

Selected  local  performances  are 
covered  in  various  ways.  A prime  time 
program  presenting  a performance  of 
the  Erie  Philharmonic  was  a popular  and 
artistic  success.  Another  was  the 
Allegheny  College  Summer  Festival 
Orchestra  with  local  musicians  and  guest 
artists  from  all  over  the  country.  In 
addition,  a half-hour  program  featuring 
solo  and  ensemble  performances  of 
many  guest  artists  from  the  summer 
festival  was  broadcast. 

Documentary  programs  are 


periodically  offered.  Armed  Robbery,  a 
docu-drama  grippingly  presented  the 
progress  of  an  armed  robbery  case  from 
the  stick-up  to  the  conviction.  Presently 
in  production  is  an  historical 
documentary  of  the  Crawford  County 
rural  community,  called  A Day  Before 
Yesterday. 

Local  college  basketball  is  covered  by 
same-night  tape  delay.  Each  local 
college  is  covered  at  least  twice  during 
the  season. 

Currently  in  production  are  two 
performance  programs,  one  featuring  a 
mime  and  one  featuring  an  entire  circus 
troupe. 


WQLH 


WQED/IS 

Serving 
the  greater 

Pittsburgh  area 


Local  public  and  cultural  affairs  are 
featured  on  four  series  produced  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh. 

Black  Horizons  is  a series  produced 
for  and  about  Pittsburgh’s  Black 
community.  It  is  the  oldest  minority 
program  on  public  TV  and  entered  its 
10th  season  this  year.  During  a typical 
month  the  series  focuses  on 
controversial  issues,  profiles  community 
leaders,  showcases  talented  people  or 


Don  Marbury,  producer  of  Black  Horizons 


provides  a magazine  format  of 
community  events,  sports,  consumerism 
and  non-political  information.  Don 
Marbury  is  host. 

The  Bottom  Line,  a weekly  public 
affairs  program  previews  local  events 
and  issues  and  their  impact  on  western 
Pennsylvania  residents.  Four  regular 
participants  and  occasionally  a special 
guest  address  topics  in  an  informal, 
round  table  setting.  Recent  topics  have 
looked  at  political  parties,  the  forming 
gubernatorial  race  and  Pittsburgh  Mayor 
Caliguiri’s  political  promises. 

Lyceum  is  a weekly  half-hour  look  at 
the  personalities,  places  and  events  in 
the  local  arts  scene.  From  interview  to 
performance,  the  programs  focus  on  the 
visual  arts,  theatre,  music  and  dance. 
Topics  range  from  an  interview  with  the 
managing  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  to  a performance  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Ballet. 

Action  Specials  are  once-a-month, 
live,  viewer  phone-in  programs  which 
examine  topical  issues.  Viewers  are 
provided  with  background  information 
on  a subject  and  guests  experts  answer 
questions  and  give  advice  on  where  to 
go  for  information  and  assistance. 
Subject  matter  has  included  teen 
pregnancies,  tenant  rights,  sexism, 
depression  and  dieting. 


WL  VT/39 

Serving  the 
Lehigh  Valley 

Black  Exposure  is  a monthly 
discussion  show  designed  primarily  for 
the  black  community.  Topics  range 
from  the  offerings  at  the  Black  Cultural 
Center  to  interviewing  a local  black 
boxer.  For  the  Spanish  speaking 
community,  there  are  two  weekly 
shows;  variety  and  entertainment  are 
viewed  on  Mundo  Hispano  and  news  of 
particular  interest  to  the  Spanish 
speaking  audience  is  seen  on  Spanish 
News. 

Directed  to  the  consumer  WLVT,  in 
cooperation  with  Penn  State  University, 
produces  Lehigh  Valley  Market  Basket. 
The  State  Department  of  Conservation 
lends  help  with  Conservation  Corner 
which  focuses  on  energy  problems  and 
the  environment. 

Dave  Kirkpatrick  talks  with 
prominent  persons  in  the  state  each 
week  on  Public  Sector.  Presently 
gubernatorial  candidates  are  being 
interviewed.  Needs  of  the  community 
are  probed  through  interviews  and 
discussions  hosted  by  Shelley  Brown  on 


Viewpoints.  Live  call-in  shows,  with 
moderator  Sheldon  P.  Siegel,  are  also 
part  of  WLVT  public  affairs.  Seen 
monthly  these  hourly  programs  feature: 

Lehigh  County  Commissioners, 
Northhampton  County  Commissioners, 
Allentown  Public  Affairs  with  the 
Mayor  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem  Public 
Affairs  with  the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem, 
Allentown  School  Board  Report,  and 
Bethlehem  School  Board  Report. 

Local  College  Sports,  such  as 


wrestling,  football,  basketball  and 
sometimes  swimming,  are  covered  on 
location  for  broadcast  later.  School  of 
the  Week  features  local  public  and 
private  high  school  students  who 
produce  and  perform  programs  on 
drama,  teen  fashions,  band  concerts  and 
other  high  school  related  activities. 

As  the  title  implies.  Manager  Chats, 
are  weekly  chats  between  station 
manager  Sheldon  P.  Siegel  and 
prominent  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 


promoting  causes  is  not  the  point  of  the 
program.” 

The  same  crew  that  produces  360 
also  produce  a radio  program  for 
WITF-FM  called  Inlets,  it  also  uses  a 
magazine  format,  but  with  more 
emphasis  on  cultural  affairs  and  life 
style  than  public  affairs. 

In  another  direction.  Bob  Hostetter 
hosts  Medicall,  an  hour-long  program 
broadcast  each  month.  After  a panel 
discussion  by  experts  in  a specialized 
field  of  medicine,  such  as  heart  disease, 
viewers  can  call  in  with  questions. 


A magazine  format  is  the  basis  for  a 
weekly  half  hour  public  affairs  program 
at  WITF.  Its  name,  360,  is  symbolic  of 
its  thrust,  which  goes  full  circle, 
touching  any  and  all  subjects  that  are 
within  the  ten  county  broadcast  region 
it  covers.  Combining  issues,  events,  and 
personalities  it  is  a balance  of  both  the 
light  and  the  heavy.  Two  studio 
co-hosts,  Susan  Graham  and  Ed 
Fulginiti,  give  introductions  and 
wrap-ups.  Most  of  the  subject  matter 
comes  from  the  field. 

Since  its  inception  in  January,  360 
has  dealt  with  a variety  of  subjects. 
There  are  three  to  five  segments  in  each 
program.  The  plight  of  working  wives, 
how  they  cope  with  job  and  home,  was 
examined  in  one  of  the  first  telecasts. 
Other  topics  covered  are:  LIFO’s  in 
central  Pennsylvania;  self-help  programs 
for  alcoholics;  the  Flarrisburg  water 
supply,  quantity  and  quality;  blood 
collection  agencies;  the  politics  of 
potholes;  administering  drugs  to  race 


WITF/33 

Serving 

south-central 

Pennsylvania 


horses;  and  Orthodox  Judaism.  Local 
people  and  personalities  have  also  been 
the  focus  of  360. 

The  program  is  put  together  by  a 
team  of  producers  whose  backgrounds 
range  from  film  production  to 
newspaper  journalism. 

The  philosophy  of  360,  according  to 
the  Executive  Producer  Fritz  Williams, 
is  to  present  issues  and  events  that 
affect  citizens  in  the  broadcast  region 
while  avoiding  becoming  a promotional 
outlet.  Williams  said,  “I’m  happy  if  360 
gives  momentum  to  a worthy  cause,  but 


WHYY/I2 

Serving 
the  greater 
Philadelphia  area 

Two  series  especially  for  and  about 
the  Delaware  Valley  premiered  in 
January  on  WF1YY. 

Neighborhood,  features  monthly 
visits  to  some  of  the  very  distinct 
neighborhoods  that  make  up  the 
Tri-State  area.  The  premiere  program 
explored  Chestnut  Flill  and  South 
Philadelphia  from  the  perspective  of  the 
people  who  live  there,  and  the  man  who 
is  the  most  famous  neighbor  in  both: 
Philadelphia  Mayor  Frank  Rizzo. 
WHYY  also  rang  in  the  new  year-the 
year  of  the  horse,  that  is-live  from  the 
Chinese  New  Year  celebration  in 
Philadelphia’s  Chinatown. 

To  bring  its  viewers  the  total  news 
picture  of  the  local  scene,  WHYY  offe.rs 


This  Week,  every  Sunday.  The  program 
focuses  on  the  week  that  was  and  the 
week  that  will  be  with  major 
n ews  makers,  journalists,  and 
behind-the-scenes  documentaries. 
Comments  and  news  analyses  from  a 
panel  of  journalists  who’ve  been  “on  the 
beat”  are  featured. 

The  station’s  long-running  Getting 
On  Top  of  It  series  recently  changed  its 
place  in  the  weekly  lineup  and 
broadened  its  perspective  to  include 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
The  program  offers  viewers  a 
magazine-format  look  at  area  people, 
places  and  institutions. 

“WHYY  has  made  a commitment  to 
be  the  kind  of  public  broadcasting 
center  the  Delaware  Valley  needs  and 
deserves,”  says  WHYY  President  and 
General  Manager  Jim  Karayn.  “But  it’s 
only  the  beginning.  We  have  the 
potential-a  first-rate  community, 
superb  broadcast  facilities,  a talented 
staff,  and  we  intend  to  make  that 
potential  a reality.  We  aim  to  let 
everyone  know  just  how  vibrant  and 
dynamic  the  Delaware  Valley  is  with 
some  of  the  best  television  ever  to  come 
out  of  it.” 


Jim  Barniak  and  June  Li  in  Philadelphia's 
Chinatown  on  Neighborhood 


Women 

in 

Combat 


The  Pentagon  recently  asked  Congress  to  consider  legislation  which  would  end  the  long-time  ban  on  women  in 
combat  — allowing  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  assume  unprecedented  roles:  flying  attack  planes,  volunteering 
on  most  Navy  ships  and  working  in  the  infantry.  Turnabout  explores  "About  Face"  in  military  policy  with  one  of 
the  first  ten  women  jet  pilots,  First  Lieutenant  Victoria  Crawford,  pictured  here  with  Captain  Tim  Scruggs.  This 
episode  airs  Monday,  May  8,  on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings). 


A Twain 
Classic 


Production  of  Mark  Twain’s  classic  tale  “A 
Connecticut  Yankee  In  King  Arthur’s  Court” 
began  last  fall  outside  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Hartwood  Acres,  a reproduction  of  a medieval 
English  country  estate.  Now  ready  for 
broadcast,  “Yankee”  will  air  Tuesday,  May  23 
at  8:00  p.m.  on  most  PPTN  stations  (check 
local  listings).  It  will  be  the  first  American 
production  in  the  popular  family  drama  series 
Once  Upon  a Classic,  presented  by  WQED  on 
PBS  with  a grant  from  McDonald  Local 
Restaurants  Association. 

Starring  in  the  production  are  Richard 
Basehart  (King  Arthur),  Paul  Rudd  (Hank 
Morgan),  Roscoe  Lee  Browne  (Merlin)  and 
Tovah  Feldshuh  (Sandy).  Also  featured  are  Dan 
Shor  and  Frederick  Coffin. 

The  script,  adaped  from  Mark  Twain’s  classic 
novel  by  Stephen  Dick,  tells  the  story  of  Hank 
Morgan,  a 19th  century  factory  boss  who  is 
somehow  transported  to  the  6th  century  court 
of  King  Arthur.  Hank  sets  out  to  enlighten  the 
natives  and  to  thrust  the  benefits  of  American 
know-how  on  the  Arthurians.  This  brings  them 
the  joys  of  newspapers  and  eating  utensils,  in 
additon  to  such  questionable  advances  as 
advertising  and  gunpowder.  Twain  laced  this 
classic  with  barbed  observations  about  the 
notion  of  progress,  and  the  script  subtly 
conveys  these. 

“McDonald’s  gave  us  a great  opportunity  to 
contribute  our  own  edition  to  this  remarkable 
series,”  commented  Ray  Rayvid,  senior  vice 
president  of  WQED  and  executive  producer  of 
the  series.  “Original  production  gives  vitality 
and  force  to  our  public  television  system.” 


Last  season  Once  Upon  A Classic  was 
honored  with  three  Emmy  nominations.  The 
series  this  year  also  features  “Robin  Hood,” 
“Lorna  Doone”  and  “What  Katy  Did.”  Host  of 
the  series  is  Bill  Bixby. 

Produced  by  the  Maryland  Center  for 
Public  Broadcasting  in  cooperation  with 
Baltimore’s  Center  Stage,  Bartleby  is  the  result 
of  a cooperative  effort  between  a local  public 
television  station  and  another  growing  influence 
in  the  arts  in  America,  a regional  theater. 


Paul  Rudd  as  Hank  Morgan  and  Richard  Basehart  as 
King  Arthur. 


Old 

Friends... 

New 

Friends 


Fred  Rogers  is  the  host  and  creator  of  Old 
Friends... New  Friends,  a series  of  weekly 
broadcasts  about  how  people  of  various  age 
groups  learn  from  one  another.  It  can  be  seen 
Saturday  evenings  on  most  PPTN  stations 
(check  local  listings). 

“In  Old  Friends... New  Friends,”  says 
Rogers,  “we  are  going  to  present  people  who 
know  who  they  are  and  can  communicate  their 
self-worth  and  their  activities  and 
accomplishments  to  others.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  in  any  person’s  life,  at  any 
age,  is  having  a satisfying  relationship  with  a 
caring  and  trusted  friend.” 

“Uncle  Miltie  and  the  Whiz”  one  of  the  Old 
Friends...  New  Friends  segments  will  air  May 
6th.  Two  professional  comedians  welcome  Fred 
Rogers  into  their  homes.  One  is  Milton  Berle, 
who  has  been  successful  for  many  years.  The 
other  is  Joe  Restivo,  a young  man  whose  star 
has  recently  started  to  rise.  They  both  relate 
how  the  business  of  comedy  is  not  all  fun. 

The  May  1 3th  program  “Welcome”  will 
consist  of  home  movies  which  viewers  have  sent 
to  Old  Friends...  New  Friends  as  well  as  some 
recollections  of  Rogers  own  childhood. 

“Melody”  can  be  seen  May  20th.  It  will 
profile  both  Lesley  Frost  Ballantine,  the  poet 
Robert  Frost’s  eldest  daughter,  who  is  also  a 
poet  and  author  in  her  own  right,  and  the 
internationally  famous  black  blues  singer  John 
Jackson. 


Fred  Rogers  hosts  Old  Friends.  . . New  Friends,  a 
series  about  how  people  of  various  age  groups  learn 
and  grow  with  one  another. 
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The  last  program  in  the  series  “Memories” 
airs  May  27.  Fred  Rogers  visits  with  Kenneth  I' 
Koch  and  his  class  of  octogenarian  poets,  and 
the  Reverend  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.  pastor 
of  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  and  author  of 
“Once  To  Every  Man.”  Also  young  filmmaker 
Betsy  Nadas  shows  her  new  work  on  lap  games  i 
and  lullabies. 


A 

Melville 

Sliort 

Story 


Bartleby  the  Scrivener,  Herman  Melville’s 
first  published  short  story  will  be  shown  in  a 
television  adaptation  Tuesday,  May  30  on  most 
PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings). 

Bartleby,  published  in  1853,  was  written 
two  years  after  the  author’s  famous  novel 
“Moby  Dick”  and  has  become  more  and  more 
his  representative  work,  its  length  and 
“modernity”  make  it  an  ideal  anthology  piece. 

It  is  the  tale  of  a mid-19th  century  Wall 
Street  lawyer  and  his  frustrating  encounter  with 
a young  law  copyist  named  Bartleby.  Portrayed 
by  Joel  Colodner,  Bartleby  comes  to  work  in 
the  1 850’s  New  York  for  an  earnest  man  of 
business,  who  is  also  the  storyteller,  played  by 


Nicolas  Kepros.  Although  Bartleby  joins  an 
office  filled  with  characters  with  a range  of 
personality  problems,  his  problem  exceeds 
everyones.  He  simply  prefers  not  to  work,  not 
to  move,  not  to  eat,  not  to  do  anything. 
Without  expressing  his  motives,  he  removes 
himself  from  participation  in  civilized  society. 

Tom  Shales  of  the  Washington  Post  said  of 
the  hour-long  production,  “There  remains 
something  maddeningly  contemporary  about 
Melville’s  Bartleby,  this  ambiguous  wounded 
spectre  who  stares  mornfully  out  through  a 
closed  window  and  responds  to  the  most 
meager  requests  from  the  outside  world  with  ‘I 
prefer  not  to’”. 
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ON  TWO 
WHEELS 
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Motorcycle  safety  is  the  subject  of  the 
30-minute  special  On  Two  Wheels.  It  will  air  on 
Pennsylvania  Public  Television  stations 
Wednesday,  J une  21  at  1 0: 30  P.M.  Host  for  the 
program  is  George  Kennedy. 

Filmed  on  location  in  the 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton  area  by  WLVT, 
the  program  will  show  actual  traffic  conditions 
and  driving  situations  that  a motorcycle  rider 
•would  be  confronted  with  when  driving  in  city 
traffic.  Slow  motion  and  stop  action  sequences 
have  been  used  to  enhance  the  unfolding  of 
these  situations.  On  Two  Wheels  is  designed  to 
help  the  new  cyclist  identify  potential  hazards, 
predict  possible  points  of  conflict  and  decide 
how  to  avoid  the  hazard  and  execute  the  proper 
maneuvers  necessary  to  carry  out  that  decision. 

In  addition  to  instructing  the  cyclist  in 
proper  riding  techniques,  the  program  will 
cover  the  topics  of  safety  equipment,  proper 
clothing  for  riding  and  the  motorcycle  itself. 

According  to  state  estimates,  25%  of  all 
motorcycle  accidents  involve  riders  with  less 
than  6 months  experience,  40%  involve  riders 
with  less  than  one  year's  experience,  and 
one-third  of  the  motorcycle  accidents  in 
Pennsylvania  happen  on  borrowed  cycles.  These 
statistics  led  the  Governor’s  Traffic  Safety 
Council  to  fund  this  special  on  motorcycle 
safety. 


Motorcycles  have  the  reputation  for  being 
unsafe,  but  in  reality  they  can  be  safe  if  the 
rider  has  learned  safe  riding  techniques  before 
actually  riding  in  traffic.  The  Traffic  Safety 
Council,  as  well  as  the  program,  advocates 
motorcycle  riding  courses  or  the  practicing  of 
safety  techniques  in  parking  lots  before 
confronting  actual  traffic  conditions. 
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ROMEO 

AND 

JULIET 
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Diana  Weber  and  Jim  Sohm  are  the  famous 
star-crossed  lovers  in  Prokofiev's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 


The  San  Francisco  Ballet,  one  of  America’s 
most  acclaimed  companies,  performs  its 
full-scale,  three-act  version  of  Michael  Smuin’s 

State 

bocuA,As  ssoriQii 


“Romeo  and  Juliet’’  with  music  by  Prokofiev, 
on  Dance  in  America  Wednesday,  June  7,  on 
most  PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings).  Actor 
Richard  Thomas  will  introduce  the  program. 
Diana  Weber  and  Jim  Sohm  are  featured  in  the 
title  roles. 

Michael  Smuin,  choreographer  and 
co-director  of  the  San  Francisco  Ballet,  has 
created  the  full-length  ballet  to  the  Prokofiev 
score,  the  first  three-act  classical  ballet  to  be 
presented  on  the  Dance  in  America  series.  In 
telling  this  familiar  tale  of  love  and  death  in 
Renaissance  Verona,  Smuin  has  created  a 
totally  musical  expression  of  the  drama  in 
dance. 

The  San  Francisco  Ballet  is  the  oldest 
company  in  the  United  States,  founded  in  1937 
by  William  Christensen.  His  brother.  Lew 
Christensen  became  the  director  in  1951,  and 
since  1973,  Michael  Smuin  has  been  the 
company’s  co-director  (with  Christensen)  and 
its  major  choreographer.  Smuin’s  "Romeo  and 
Juliet’’  has  been  in  the  repertory  for  three 
seasons,  and  has  proved  an  enduring  success 
with  audience  and  critics  alike. 
lIBPvASY 


Niglit 

Life 


Bats  hang  from  their  roost,  safe  from  landbound 
predators.  They  play  a starring  role  in  "Strange 
Creatures  of  the  Night." 


The  National  Geographic  Special  “Strange 
Creatures  of  the  Night”  presents  bats,  owls, 
hyenas,  and  sightless  cave-dwelling  salamanders 
in  an  extraordinary  film  made  in  part  with 
sophisticated  night-vision  camera  devices.  The 
program  airs  Tuesday,  June  27  on  most  PPTN 
stations  (check  local  listings). 

The  film  explores  the  behavior  and 
environments  of  nocturnal  animals,  and 
illustrates  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are 
adapted  for  life  in  the  dark. 

Hyenas,  whose  vision  enables  them  to  hunt 


at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  were  filmed 
in  East  Africa  as  they  attack  a baby  rhino 
during  a nocturnal  hunt. 

Also  documented  on  film  are  Minnesota 
barn  owls  whose  sensitive  eyesight  and  hearing 
enable  them  to  locate  and  capture  their  prey  in 
total  darkness. 

Cameras  take  viewers  beneath  the  Earth’s 
surface  to  a limestone  cavern  called  the  Ozark 
Underground  Laboratory.  Here  biospeliologists, 
study  totally  blind  fish,  miniature  crustaceans, 
and  a variety  of  salamanders  — forms  of  life 
whose  heritage  is  darkness. 

“Strange  Creatures  of  the  Night”  looks  at 
the  behavior  of  bats  both  in  nature  and  in 
controlled  laboratory  environments.  One 
extraordinary  sequence  shows  20  million 
Mexican  free-tail  bats  pouring  from  Bracken 
Cave  in  Texas  as  they  begin  foraging  for  the 
three  to  four  billion  insects  they  consume  every 
night.  In  Mexico  thousands  of  cattle  fall  victim 
to  the  bite  of  the  legendary  vampire  bat.  With 
the  aid  of  an  image  intensifier,  which  converts 
invisible  infrared  illumination  20,000  times  to 
green  visible  light,  we  watch  vampire  bats 
drawing  blood  from  the  necks  and  shoulders  of 
cattle. 

At  Yale  University  scientists  conduct 
experiments  to  learn  how  bats’  ability  to 
echolocate  enables  them  to  function  in  a world 
where  objects  are  identified  by  echo 
characteristics  alone. 

In  a parallel  to  the  Yale  experiments,  closing 
scenes  of  the  film  document  a blind  Veterans 
Administration  employee  as  he  demonstrates  a 
new  device  being  tested  for  the  sightless.  Sonic 
glasses,  designed  not  for  sight  but  for  sound, 
emit  ultrasonic  pulses  which  strike  objects  in 
his  path,  and  return  audible  and  meaningful 
echoes. 


AFFAIR 
IN  THE 
AIR 


They  hail  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  and 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  male  and 
female,  old  and  young,  college  professors  and 
auto  mechanics.  What  they  share  is  a passion 
for  unfettered  freedom  and  a chance  to  follow 
their  own  particular  dreams. 

They  are  pilots  — those  who  fly  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  flying;  and  every  year  they  flock  by  the 
thousands  to  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  for  the  largest 
aviation  event  in  the  world  — the  Experimental 
Aircraft  Association  Fly-In. 

Affair  in  the  Air,  to  be  broadcast  Tuesday, 
June  6 on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local 
listings)  takes  a special  look  at  the  Fly-In,  an 
eight-day  air  show  which  is  the  premier  event  in 
the  amateur  and  experimental  aircraft  world. 

The  one-hour  special  focuses  on  the  colorful 
assortment  of  people  who  meet  each  year  to 
swap  stories  and  information,  ogle  home-built, 
amateur-built,  antique  and  classic  aircraft,  and 
watch  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  aerobatic 
flying  in  the  world. 

There  is  a World  War  I flying  ace  and 
“wing-walker”  who  breezily  explains  that  it’s 
not  difficult  to  breathe  while  suspended  upside 
down  on  the  wing  of  a plane.  There  is  also  a 
man  whose  beloved  homebuilt  aircraft  — which 
weighs  a mere  482  pounds  — has  taken  him 
from  Texas  to  Oshkosh  for  the  last  17  years, 
and  a California  teacher  who  climbs  into  her 
pink,  home-built  plane  and  becomes  the  “Pink 


Hay  Hegy  took  9 years  to  build  his  "Chuparosa,"  a 
tiny  plane  weighing  only  482  lbs.  It  will  be  featured 
on  Affair  in  the  Air. 


Baroness.” 

A major  highlight  of  the  program  is  the 
camera-work.  “I  wanted  to  give  viewers  three  or 
four  perspectives  of  flying,  perspectives  they 
probably  never  had  before,”  explains 
producer/director  Rudi  Goldman,  a flyer 
himself.  He  and  his  crew  mounted  cameras  on 
the  tower  at  Oshkosh’s  Wittman  Field,  strapped 
one  to  a ground  truck  and  another  to 
specially-made  mounts  on  a high  performance 
stune  plant. 


Tliree 

Viseman 

Films 


On  Frederick  Wisennan's  film.  Meat,  a worker  at  a 
Colorado  meat  packing  plant  does  her  part  in  the 
process  that  gets  meat  to  American  dinner  tables. 


Meat,  a Frederick  Wiseman  documentary 
examining  the  process  by  which  Americans 
receive  one  of  their  main  food  staples  will  be 
shown  Monday,  J une  1 2 on  most  PPTN  stations 
(check  local  listings).  The  program  will  take  the 
viewer  from  livestock  auctions  and  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  slaughter, 
packaging  and  retail  sale. 

The  film,  first  aired  in  1976,  focuses  on 


Monfort  of  Colorado,  Inc.,  a company  based  in 
Greeley,  Col.,  that  owns  both  feed  lots  and  a 
meat  pack-company.  The  slaughter  and 
packaging  processes  is  detailed  step  by  step, 
emphasizing  the  machinery  involved,  the  people 
who  run  the  equipment,  raise  the  animals  and 
handle  sales  of  the  products,  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  whole  field  of  meat  production  is 
becoming  more  systematic  and  computerized. 

Meat  is  one  of  a three-part  film  festival  of 
Wiseman’s  recent  work.  As  with  all  of  his  films. 
Meat  depicts  the  daily  activities  of  institutions 
and  their  employees,  and  leaves  the  final  answers 
as  to  their  purpose  and  results  to  the  viewer. 
Filmed  in  black  and  white,  they  have  no 
narrator  or  commentator  to  explain  or  interpret 
the  events  filmed. 

Welfare  airing  Monday,  June  5 (check  local 
listings)  concerns  the  clients  and  administrators 
of  a New  York  City  welfare  center.  When  the 
program  first  aired  the  Washington  Post  called 
it  “constantly  absorbing  and  interesting,’’  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  said,  “Welfare  is  the 
best  possible  use  of  television  time  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  in  that  it  will  raise 
the  level  of  discourse  on  an  important  national 
issue.  It  is  also  a brilliantly  illuminating  use  of 
the  film  and  television  medium.’’ 

The  third  Wiseman  film  in  the  series.  Canal 
Zone,  focuses  on  the  daily  life  of  the  American 
residents  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  is  a 
scenario  played  out  against  the  background  of 
the  treaty  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  The  three  hour  film  airs 
Tuesday,  June  26  on  most  PPTN  stations 
(check  local  listings). 


THE 


REFUGE 


According  to  Webster,  a zoo  is  a “collection 
of  living  animals  usually  for  public  display.’’ 
But  according  to  those  involved  with  animal 
conservation  and  modern  zoo  management,  a 
zoo  is  much  more  than  exotic,  beautiful  things 
from  all  over  the  world  that  have  no  relation  to 
the  person  looking  at  them.  On  Wednesday, 
June  14,  NOVA  examines  the  changing  role  and 
responsibilities  of  zoos  in  “Memories  from 
Eden,’’  on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local 
listings). 

Traditionally  zoos  were  designed  neither  for 
people  nor  animals;  barred  cages  taught  people 
more  about  their  separation  from  nature  than 
about  an  animal  and  its  natural  habitat.  But  just 
as  man  has  realized  that  he  has  all  but 
destroyed  much  of  the  world’s  wilderness  and 
its  wildlife,  he  is  realizing  that  the  zoo  may  be 
the  last  refuge  for  wildlife. 

NOVA  travels  across  the  United  States  to 
examine  a variety  of  activities  of  concern  to 
zoos  today:  breeding,  public  education,  creative 
new  animal  habitats,  and  the  reintroduction  of 
animals  to  their  natural  environment. 

One  of  the  country’s  progressive  zoos  is  the 
San  Diego  Zoo  and  its  Wild  Animal  Park,  an 
1800-acre  wildlife  preserve  which  is  home  to 
over  3000  animals  of  225  species.  The  work  of 
San  Diego  Zoo’s  Research  Director,  Dr.  Kurt 
Benirschke,  with  animal  genetics  and  pathology 
has  aided  in  understanding  the  management  and 
breeding  of  wildlife. 

Zoos  are  also  confronting  the  issue  of 
conservation  by  re-defining  their  roles  as, 
educators;  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  convince 


As  the  wilderness  vanishes  and  with  it  the  world's 
wildlife,  zoos  may  be  the  last  refuge  for  animals  like 
these  lowland  gorillas.  Nova  examines  the  changing 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  zoos. 


people  that  the  remaining  wildlife  and  their 
habitat  must  be  preserved. 

Tomorrow’s  zoos  have  set  tor  themselves  the 
ambitious  goal  of  re-creating  the  vanishing 
wilderness  and  preserving  a lost  paradise.  Their 
success  will  affect  the  future  of  both  man  and 
beast. 


End 

of 

Eden? 


James  Michener,  shown  here  with  members  of  a primitive  tribe  from  New  Guinea's  Sepik  River  region,  returns  to 
Oceania  in  "The  South  Pacific:  End  of  Eden?" 


James  Michener  returns  to  the  South  Pacific 
in  a public  television  special  airing  Tuesday, 
June  20  on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local 
listings).  From  the  vast,  sun-drenched  area  he 
knows  so  well,  James  Michener’s  World  takes  a 
“last  glimpse  at  a diverse  and  unique  corner  of 
the  planet  before  it  plunges  headlong  and 
irretrievably  into  the  mainstream  of  the  modern 
world.” 

New  Guineans,  in  somewhat  seedy  cities  at 
the  jungle’s  edge,  smoke  American  cigarettes, 
listen  to  the  radio  and  go  to  the  movies.  With 
the  advent  of  international  oil  companies  and 
timber  interests,  disturbing  new  concepts  of 
time,  money  and  work  are  also  being 
introduced.  Inland  swamp  dwellers  who  had 
never  seen  an  airplane  just  a few  decades  ago 
are  now  learning  to  fly  jets. 

On  remote  Pitcairn  Island,  where 
descendants  of  Fletcher  Christian  and  the 
Bounty  mutineers  have  survived  five 
generations  of  inbreeding,  electricity  is 
provided  by  generator  and  young  men  listen  to 
tape  recorders  as  they  dream  of  leaving  for  the 
outside  world. 


The  Second  World  War  propelled  the  South 
Pacific  into  the  Atomic  Age.  Standing  on 
Guadalcanal’s  historic  Red  Beach,  Michener 
reminds  us  that  ' “isolated  islands  which  had 
never  even  seen  a wheel  suddenly  became 
harbors  for  aircraft  carriers;  bulldozers  leveled 
jungles  into  runways;  and  dogfights  filled  the 
skies.” 

One  drastic  influence  has  been  the 
devastation  of  once-populated  islands  by 
postwar  thermonuclear  testing,  particularly  the 
hydrogen  bomb  detonation  at  Eniwetok  in  the 
Marshall  Islands.  In  the  film,  former 
inhabitants,  evacuated  in  1947,  return  to  their 
paved-over,  presumably  radioactive-free 
homeland  after  an  exile  of  30  years. 

Michener  concedes  that  at  this  point  no  one 
can  predict  the  future  for  the  people  of  the 
South  Pacific  — a region  torn  between  political 
independence  and  economic  difficulties  and 
suffering  a growing  sense  of  inferiority.  But  one 
thing  seems  certain.  The  lure  of  the  South  Seas 
is  no  less  potent  and  the  dream  of  an  earthly 
paradise  is  as  irresistible  as  ever. 
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“Tomorrow  I’m  going  to  quit...”  “I  really 
hate  to  smoke,  but  I’m  too  nervous  to  quit...” 
“You  don’t  understand,  it’s  not  easy  to  quit 
smoking...” 

How  many  times  have  you  said  this,  or  heard 
a friend  or  relative  say  it?  Granted,  it’s  not  easy 
to  quit  smoking  but  there  are  many  aids 
available  to  help  the  smoker  once  the  decision 
to  quit  has  been  made.  How  an  individual 


makes  this  decision  and  then  acts  on  it  is  the 
subject  of  a half-hour  drama.  Tobacco 
Road. ..A  Dead  End  which  airs  Monday,  July  31 
at  8:00  p.m.  on  most  PPTN  stations  (Check 
local  listings). 

The  program  looks  at  the  life  of  a 
high-pressured  newsman  who  feels  the  demands 
of  his  job  and  recognizes  his  dependence  on 
smoking  to  get  him  through  the  day.  Warning 
signals  such  as  coughing,  sore  throat,  loss  of 
appetite,  the  inability  to  withstand  physical 
exercise,  and  high  blood  pressure  all  give 
momentum  to  his  decision  to  quit  smoking. 
The  program  is  produced  by  WITF-Hershey 
and  funded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health. 

In  conjunction  with  the  program,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  is  offering 
to  the  public  free  of  charge,  “Quit  Kits.”  The 
“Quit  Kit”  and  the  various  aids  offered  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  American  Lung  Association 
are  examined  on  Tobacco  Road. ..A  Dead  End. 

The  program  is  intended  especially  for 
smokers  who  want  to  kick  the  habit  but  haven’t 
been  able  to  make  that  final  commitment. 


The 

World 

of 

conomics 


Economically  Speaking,  a weekly  program 
produced  by  WQLN/Erie  will  be  broadcast 
nationally  beginning  Saturday,  July  8 on  most 
PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings).  The  series 
will  deal  with  the  impact  of  government  action, 
business  and  judicial  decisions,  and  national  and 
world  events  on  the  economic  well  being  of  all 
individuals  and  will  explore  in  depth  the  people 
and  activities  which  influence  such  complicated 
issues  as  inflation,  the  minimum  wage,  social 
security,  taxation  and  income  tax  reform,  free 
trade  and  energy  programs. 

Marina  v.N.  Whitman,  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  host  the  series. 

Two  guests  with  opposing  views  on  possible 
solutions  to  the  selected  economic  issue  of  that 
week  will  appear  with  Professor  Whitman  on 
the  program.  Guests  will  include  economists, 
businessmen,  educators,  industrialists,  labor  and 
union  leaders,  government  officials  and  average 
citizens.  The  format  of  the  program  includes 
film  segments  which  will  focus  on  the  issue 
under  discussion  allowing  the  viewer  to  relate 
to  each  topic  on  a personal  level. 

Economically  Speaking  is  underwritten  by 
L.  E.  Phillips  Charities,  Melvin  S.  Cohen 
Foundation  and  National  Presto  Foundation. 


Marina  Whitman,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  is  host  for  the  series 
Economically  Speaking,  (photo  courtesy  WQLN) 


Four 

Forms 

of 

Marxism 


Faces  of  Communism  is  a four-part  series, 
examining  four  different  countries  where 
varying  forms  of  practical  Marxism  are  in 
effect. 

The  programs  are  reported  and  narrated  by 
Robert  Kee.  Each  program  will  be  introduced 
to  American  audiences  by  Kee  and  Robert 
MacNeil,  executive  editor  of  public  television’s 
The  MacNeil/Lehrer  Report 

Faces  of  Communism  will  be  aired,  Sunday 
evenings,  beginning  July  9 on  most  PPTN 
stations.  (Check  local  listings  for  broadcast  time 
in  your  area). 

The  four  programs  in  the  series  are: 

Italy  (July  9)  - Italy  is  the  Western 
democracy  where  it  is  probably  most  likely  that 
a Communist  Party  government  will  one  day 
take  over.  Already  the  Italian  Communist  Party 
is  a major  force  in  Italian  domestic  politics, 
ruling  many  of  the  country’s  major  cities.  This 
program  will  examine  the  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  a democracy  and  the 
compromises  and  maneuverings  that  take  place 
to  mix  the  two  different  political  concepts. 

The  People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo  (July 
16)  — An  example  of  a third  world  nation 
where  the  form  of  government  is  Communist, 
the  People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo  proudly 
claims  that  it  was  the  first  Marxist  state  in 
Africa.  With  its  one  and  one-half  million 
people,  the  Congo  is  symbolic  of  the  problems 
faced  by  a young  Communist  state  where  there 
is  very  little  industry  or  development. 

Yugoslavia  (July  23)  — Considered  the  most 
“liberal”  of  Communist  states,  Yugoslavia’s 
political  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  well-known.  Yugoslavian  industry  is 
neither  nationalized  nor  controlled  by  the  state 
and  citizens  are  allowed  to  travel  freely.  But 


Robert  Kee  has  been  described  as  "the  most  alert  and 
learned  of  all  television  journalists."  He's  the 
reporter-narrator  for  Faces  of  Communism,  (photo 
courtesy  WNET) 


there  are  still  some  500  political  prisoners,  and  j 
many  wonder  what  will  happen  to  the  country  i 
when  its  leader,  Marshall  Tito,  dies. 

Czechoslovakia  (July  30)  — Although  it 
went  through  a brief  period  of  “enlightenment”  i 
under  Dubcek,  since  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968,  the  country 
has  been  very  much  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  program  on  Czechoslovakia 
examines  the  country  as  a past  rebellious  state, 
now  an  example  of  hard-line  Soviet  ideology. 


Star 

of 

India 


The  oldest  iron-hulled  merchant  ship  afloat  sails  again 
in  the  hisoric  film  documentary  Star  of  India;  Iron 
Lady  of  the  Seas,  (photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Star  of  India:  Iron  Lady  of  the  Seas,  a 

documentary  which  chronicles  the  114-year 
history  of  the  oldest  iron-hulled  merchant  ship 
afloat,  premieres  Monday,  July  3 on  most 
PPTN  stations  (check  local  listing). 

Launched  in  1863  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
England,  the  Star  of  India  sailed  around  the 
world  21  times,  then  spent  a quarter  century 
working  the  Alaskan  salmon  trade  out  of  San 
Francisco.  After  making  her  last  voyage  as  a 
merchant  ship  in  1 923,  she  was  left  to  decay  in 
the  San  Diego  harbor  until  serious  restortation 
efforts  began  in  the  early  1960’s. 

The  program  dramatizes  the  old  sailing 
ships’s  hazardous  life  at  sea  through  the  use  of 
authentic  historical  photographs  and  actual  film 
footage.  Also  documented  is  her  painstaking 
restoration,  which  took  more  than  15  years  to 
accomplish.  The  hard  work,  love  and  devotion 
of  those  who  fought  to  save  this  unique  square 
rigger  were  climaxed  by  her  triumphant  July  4 
Bicentennial  sailing  off  the  coast  of  San  Diego. 
The  Star  of  India  is  now  a living  tribute  to  all 
the  tall  ships  that  were  her  sisters. 

Star  of  India:  Iron  Lady  of  the  Seas  was 
produced,  directed  and  edited  by  Wayne  Smith 
and  narrated  by  actor  Aaron  Fletcher.  The 
program  is  made  possible  in  part  by  a grant, 
from  Jane  and  Norman  Neely  and  is 
production  of  KPBS,  San  Diego. 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsyivania  Pubiic  Teievision  Network  print  suppiements  expioring 
issues  and  topics  of  statewide  concern.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  Office 
at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  understanding 
and  involvement  in  state  issues  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

This  special  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Report  is  a companion  piece  to  a program  that  will  address 
the  problem  of  how  to  quit  smoking.  Tobacco  Road.. .A  Dead  End  is  a haif-hour  dramatization  and 
will  air  Monday,  July  31  at  8:00 p.m.  on  most  PPTN  stations  (Check  local  listings),  in  conjunction 
with  the  program,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  is  offering  free  “Quit  Kits"  which  can 
be  obtained  by  calling  800-692-7254  or  writing  to  Quit  Kit,  P.O.  Box  90,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
17120. 

This  supplement  examines  the  controversy  of  smokers  rights  vs  nonsmokers  rights  with  a look 
at  how  the  law  now  stands,  what  the  pending  legislation  provides  for,  and  the  positions  of 
advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 


Dr.  Taylor  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychosocial  Science  and  Psychology 
at  the  Capitol  Campus  of  the 
Peimsylvania  State  University.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  a Community  Psychologist  and 
is  currently  writing  a chapter  on 
“Community  Psychology  and  the  Law” 
to  appear  in  the  book,  Psychology  and 
the  Law. 


Smoking 

and  the 
Law 


by  Philip  L.  Taylor,  PhD. 


Early  European  explorers  were 
introduced  to  tobacco  smoking  by 
native  Americans.  These  explorers 
brought  the  American  tobacco  back  to 
Europe  where  it  quickly  gained 
popularity.  A French  diplomat,  Jean 
Nicot,  in  1560  claimed  that  the 
American  herb  had  currative  medicinal 
powers.  Nicot  made  a name  for  himself 
by  having  the  scientific  term  for 
tobacco,  Nicotiana,  named  after  him. 

Early  Americans  discovered  that  the 
Eastern  States,  including  Pennnsylvania, 
were  well  suited  to  the  growing  of 
tobacco.  It  quickly  became  an 
important  agricultural  crop  which  was 
exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Today  many  Americans  who  smoke 
believe  that  their  right  to  smoke  is  as 
fundamental  as  the  right  to  free  speech. 
Thus,  there  is  a direct  link  in  many 
smoker’s  minds  of  the  right  to  smoke  to 
early  Amercian  frontier  individualism. 

Smoking  was  an  important  part  of 
community  and  religious  rituals  of  the 
American  Indians,  who  used  the  “peace 
pipe”  as  a symbol  of  friendship. 
Americans  adopted  smoking  in  a similar 
fashion  as  an  activity  around  which 


there  was  often  friendly  social 
ambiance.  In  the  1920’s  smoking  was 
heavily  promoted  by  tobacco  industry 
advertising  which  succeeded  in  making 
smoking  a mark  of  distinction  for  both 
men  and  women. 

However,  as  early  as  1857,  a British 
medical  journal  published  an  indictment 
of  smoking  which  declared  that  tobacco 
caused  inflamation  of  the  larynx, 
trachea  and  bronchi  as  well  as  other 
health  problems.  Since  then,  evidence  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  to  the 
smoker  has  mounted,  culminating  in  the 
“Surgeon  General’s  Report  on  Smoking 
and  Health”  in  1964.  Despite  these 
warnings,  total  consumption  of 
cigarettes  has  grown,  reaching  over 
eleven  cigarettes  per  day  for  every 
American  over  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Smoking  by  women  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  has  been  increasing 
dramatically  in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  smoke  which  enters 
the  air  must  be  breathed  by  nonsmokers 
as  well  as  smokers.  Until  recently,  little 
research  has  been  done  on  the  effects  of 
the  “secondhand”  smoke.  It  is  now 
established  that  secondhand  smoke  in 
confined  space  carries  sufficient 
strength  to  cause  measurable 
physiological  changes  in  nonsmokers. 
Nonsmokers  have  found  to  be  catching 
considerable  quantities  of  nicotine,  tar 
and  ash  in  their  lungs  and  eyes.  Persons 
with  high  sensitivities  to  sinus  irritation 
and  other  high  risk  groups  such  as 
pregnant  women  have  asserted  their 
rights  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
Representatives  of  nonsmokers  have 
petitioned  the  legislators  to  enact  laws 
protecting  the  nonsmoker.  On  the  side 
of  the  nonsmokers  are  well  established 
concepts  of  public  health. 

Public  health  is  the  branch  of 
medicine  which  is  concerned  with 
preventing  disease  before  it  happens. 
Federal  and  state  government  carry  on 
extensive  public  health  programs 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from 
exposure  to  harmful  substances.  In 
addition,  many  regulations  of  industry 
and  commerce  are  designed  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and 
consumers.  For  example  practices  of 
food  preparation  and  handling  as  well  as 
electrical  wiring  and  fire  safety  in 
restaurants  are  regulated  by  the 
government. 

Now  nonsmokers  are  demanding  that 
the  government  also  restrict  the 
smoking  by  patrons  in  restaurants, 
because  it  creates  a health  problem  for 
them. 

Nonsmokers  have  expanded  this 
concept  to  claim  a right  to  breathe  fresh 
air  in  any  public  place.  They  assert  that 
smokers  do  not  have  a right  to  smoke 
when  it  endangers  other  people’s  health. 
Responding  to  this  cry,  legislators  in 
Pennsylvania  have  introduced  bills 
restricting  smoking  in  public 
transportation  and  “public  places,”  such 
as  restaurants,  doctor’s  offices. 


Opponents  of  these  bills,  lead  by 
representatives  of  the  tobacco  and 
cigarette  industries,  have  fought  back  to 
block  further  legislation.  They  make  the 
following  claims: 

1.  There  is  no  “proof’  that 
secondhand  smoke  harms 
nonsmokers, 

2.  Smokers  have  a right  to  smoke, 

3.  Government  is  interfering  in  a 
private  matter  between  people 
who  can  work  it  out  among 
themselves, 

4.  Nonsmokers  can  always  leave  a 
room  or  area  if  they  want, 

5.  There  is  too  much  government 
interference  in  our  lives  already, 

6.  Prohibitions  of  this  kind  are 
difficult  to  enforce,  and 

7.  This  type  of  legislation,  if 
expanded,  could  drastically  injure 
the  tobacco  industry. 

Nonsmokers  counter  the  above 
assertions  with  their  own: 

1.  Heart  and  lung  associations,  HEW, 
and  other  researchers  have 
accumulated  evidence  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  secondhand 
smoke, 

2.  There  is  no  right  to  any  behavior 
which  endangers  the  health  of 
other  citizens, 

3.  Government  must  intervene  to 
protect  the  well  being  of 
nonsmokers,  who  may  be 
overwhelmed  or  intimidated  by 
smokers, 

4.  Why  shouldn’t  smokers,  rather 
than  nonsmokers,  have  to  leave  a 
room  or  area, 

5.  Many  pressure  groups,  from 
women  to  the  handicapped,  are 
demanding  that  government  play 
a role  to  protect  the  rights  of 
defenseless  people, 

6.  The  prohibitions  will  be 
enforceable,  and 

7.  No  industry  should  exist  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  health. 

A classic  clash  of  competing  interests 
is  clearly  evident  in  this  debate.  The 
nonsmoker’s  freedom  is  the  smoker’s 
restriction.  In  many  areas  of  human 
affairs  laws  serve  the  purpose  of 
balancing  such  competing  interests. 
Laws  against  assault  restrict  the 
“freedom”  of  those  who  assault  people. 
Environmental  pollution  laws  restrict 
the  “right”  of  industry  to  discharge 
harmful  substances  into  the  air  and 
water.  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn? 
Ultimately  only  the  political  process  can 
determine  where.  More  research  is 
needed  to  clarify  the  physical  and 
emotional  impact  of  smoking  on  the 
smoker  and  the  nonsmoker.  Ultimately 
the  smoker  may  have  to  accept  that  new 
knowledge  about  the  harmful  effects  of 
smoke  on  others  may  change  his  “right” 
into  a regulated  activity. 
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hospitals,  at  public  meetings  and  in 
public  buildings. 

One  bill  has  passed  which  will  restrict 
smoking  in  hospitals.  Patients  who  wish 
to  smoke  in  their  rooms  will  have  to  be 
assigned  to  a limited  number  of  smoking 
rooms.  Smoking  elsewhere  in  the 
hospital  will  be  limited. 


The  Tobacco  Institute  is  a 
Washington  lobby  whose  position  is  that 
exposure  of  nonsmokers  to  tobacco 
smoke  in  normal  everyday  situations 
does  not  create  a health  hazard.  The 
Institute  feels  the  campaign  aimed  at 
making  smokers  stop  smoking  has  failed 
and  resulted  in  a compensatory  effort  to 
make  smoking  “socially  unacceptable.” 
The  following  article  is  extracted  from 
the  Tobacco  Institute’s  publications. 


Smokers  Rights 


There  is  no  need  to  demand 
estrictive  legislation,  to  infringe  on 
reedom  of  choice.  Common  sense, 
:ourtesy,  and  tolerance  for  the 
)references  of  others  are  aU  that  is 
leeded  to  enable  smokers  and 
lonsmokers  each  to  enjoy  their 
)references  and  to  respect  those  of 
)thers. 

Courtesy  is  the  solution  to  any 
jroblem,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
hat  may  exist  between  smokers  and 
lonsmokers.  Add  to  this  understanding 
Jind  consideration,  and  there  will  not  be 
dtuatlons  of  smokers  vs  nonsmokers, 
)ut  rather  one  where  each  respects  the 
ithers’  preference. 

Everyone  is  occasionally  subjected  to 
mnoyances  and  irritations  from  many 
sources,  including  those  that  result  from 
:he  personal  characteristics  or  customs 
bf  others.  Such  situations  can  be 
landled  sensibly,  if  one  maintains 
;olerance  for  the  preferences  of  others. 
'Jobody  wants  a government  to  intrude 
Ji  such  matters,  for  then  there  arises  the 
spectre  of  legislative  restrictions  seeking 
lo  control  many  aspects  of  Ufe. 

Smokers  who  are  reasonable  in  the 
mjoyment  of  their  custom  will  not  let  it 
oe  an  annoyance  to  others.  A courteous 
approach  will  do  much  to  lessen  any 
friction  that  may  arise  and  will  increase 
mutual  respect  and  understanding. 

Stated  in  terms  pf  a “right”  the  issue 
becomes  more  fundamental  than  just 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  people 
should  be  allowed  to  smoke  in  pubHc 
places.  According  to  Federal  District 
Judge  Jack  M.  Gordon,  the  issue  really 
involved  personal  freedom.  That  was  the 
view  expressed  by  Judge  Gordon  in  his 
decision  dismissing  a law  suit  that  would 
have  prohibited  smoking  and  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  at  the  New  Orleans 
Superdome:  For  the  Constitution  to  be 
read  to  protect  nonsmokers  from 
inhaling  tobacco  smoke  would  be  to 
broaden  the  rights  of  the  Constitution 
to  limits  heretofore  unheard  of...  This 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  State’s 
permissive  attitude  toward  smoking  in 
the  Louisiana  Superdome  adequately 


preserves  the  balance  of  individual  rights 
without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
intervene  in  purely  private  matters. 

Some  60  million  Americans  are 
smokers  — such  a large  number  that  any 
question  of  “rights”  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  resolve  in  a legal  sense.  More 
importantly,  with  virtually  no  evidence 
of  hazard  for  nonsmokers,  the 
controversy  turns  on  the  matter  of 
annoyance  for  some  of  them  by  tobacco 
smoke.  The  answer  lies  in  courtesy,  not 
law.  The  alternative  is  to  pave  the  way 
for  government  control  of  all  sorts  of 
everyday  irritations. 

In  California,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  was  asked  to  ban  smoking 
on  buses.  But  after  a hearing  the 
Commission  said,  “there  was  no 
testimony  that  the  average  nonsmoker’s 
health  is  impaired  by  exposure  to  the 
smoke  produced  by  a nearby  smoker.” 

In  Washington,  D.C.  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  asked  to  ban 
cigarette  smoking  on  airplanes.  Instead, 
the  Board  formalized  the  airlines’ 
arrangement  to  seat  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  separately  for  their  mutual 


comfort,  citing  a U.S.  government  study 
that  concluded,  “inhalation  of  the 
by-product  from  tobacco  smoke 
generated  as  a result  of  passengers 
smoking  aboard  commercial  aircraft 
does  not  represent  a significant  health 
hazard  to  nonsmoking  passengers. 

In  England,  a medical  committee 
appointed  by  that  country’s  leading 
anti-smoking  group.  Action  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  concluded  in  1973:  “there 
is  no  evidence  that  other  people’s  smoke 
is  dangerous  to  healthy  nonsmokers...” 

Scientists  have  conducted  many 
experiments  to  measure  any  effects  of 
smoke  on  nonsmokers.  They’ve 
carefully  analyzed  the  air  of 
“smoke-fiUed  rooms”  looking  for 
“pollutants,”  under  extreme  conditions 
rarely  if  every  found  in  a normal  social 
situation.  They’ve  shown  there  is  no 
vahd  evidence  to  justify  a claim  that  the 
health  of  nonsmokers  is  harmed  by  the 
smoking  of  others.  Yet  some  persons 
would  Hke  government  bodies  to  adopt 
new  laws  or  regulations  to  curb  our 
right  to  make  our  own  personal 
decisions  about  smoking. 


The  American  Lung  Association  is 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  in  the 
fight  for  nonsmokers  rights,  the 
following  article  is  extracted  from  ALA 
publications  on  the  rights  of 
nonsmokers. 


Nonsmokers  Rights 


Researchers  have  found  that  there  is 
actually  more  cadmium  in  the  smoke 
that  drifts  off  from  the  burning  end  of 
the  cigarette  than  in  the  drag  the 
smoker  takes.  Large  doses  have  been 
implicated  in  hypertension,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

If  you  smoke,  you  inhale  one 
cigarette  for  approximately  24  seconds. 
The  total  burning  time,  in  which 
cadmium  and  other  toxic  chemicals  are 
released  into  the  air,  is  12  minutes.  The 
pollution  hngers  for  hours. 

Other  studies  found  that  respiratory 
problems  were  twice  as  common  in 
young  children  if  their  parents  smoked. 
One  of  the  suspected  causes  of  these 
higher  rates  of  infection  among  children 
is  the  effect  of  breathing  secondhand 
smoke  — smoke  that  comes  from  the 
parents’  cigarettes,  cigars  and  pipes.  In 
one  study,  children  exposed  to 
secondhand  smoke  in  a small  room  for 
thirty  minutes  experienced  an  increase 
in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as  well 
as  a rise  in  the  carbon  monoxide  level  in 
their  blood. 

Question:  Do  efforts  to  protect 
nonsmokers’  rights  present  a threat  to  — 
or  attack  — smokers? 

Answer:  The  American  Lung 

Association  believes  smokers  should 
refrain  in  enclosed  public  places  where 
they  affect  other  people.  That’s 


reasonable  enough.  Nobody  is  depriving 
them  of  their  right  to  smoke,  which 
they  may  exercise  where  it  doesn’t 
interfere  with  others’  rights.  After  all, 
you  have  a right  to  play  the  trumpet, 
too.  But  there  are  laws  preventing  you 
from  playing  it  whenever  and  wherever 
you  want,  if  it  interferes  with  the  rights 
of  others. 

Question:  Is  there  any  legal  basis  for 
nonsmokers’  rights  laws? 

Answer:  There  are  many  historical  and 
legal  precedents  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  others.  Such 
regulations  are  based  on  protection  of 
pubUc  health,  prohibiting  public 
nuisances,  fire  protection,  etc.  Laws 
against  spitting  and  air  pollution 
legislation  fall  into  this  category.  These 
regulations  have  been  upheld  as 
restraints  necessary  to  protect  public 
welfare. 

Question:  Aren’t  nonsmokers’  rights 
laws  trying  to  legislate  a matter  that 
reaUy  should  be  dealt  with  by  courtesy? 
Answer:  The  burden  of  making  such 
requests  in  public  places  should  not  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  personal  appeals 
from  troubled  nonsmokers.  Impersonal 
regulations  are  much  less  of  an 
embarrassment  and  much  more  effective 
way  to  keep  the  air  clean.  Even  then, 
nonsmokers  often  have  to  speak  up  to 
smokers  who  violate  those  regulations. 


But  at  least  when  this  happens  the 
personal  appeal  is  an  attempt  to  enforce 
an  impersonal  regulation  which  has 
some  official  backing.  It’s  no  longer  an 
exclusively  personal  appeal. 

Legislation  and  regulations  are  ways  of 
encouraging  courtesy  and  changes  in 
people’s  smoking  behavior  in  pubUc. 
Once  smokers  become  accustomed  to 
not  violating  public  air,  they  will 
become  more  courteous  to  nonsmokers 
in  all  kinds  of  pubhc  situations. 
Question:  Since  there  is  so  much  air 
pollution  in  the  air,  why  worry  about 
smoking  or  smoke -filled  rooms? 

Answer:  Indoor  pollution  levels  from 
tobacco  smoke  can  far  exceed  safety 
standards  set  for  the  outside  air.  And 
the  majority  of  people  spend  as  much  as 
80%  of  their  time  indoors. 

The  following  statistics  are  the  result  of 
a nationwide  survey  conducted  on  the 
subject  of  smoking: 

— 80%  of  nonsmokers  say  smoking 
should  be  banned  in  more  pubhc  places; 
51%  of  smokers  agree. 

— 90%  of  nonsmokers  say  smoking  is 
enough  of  a health  hazard  to  warrant 
some  kind  of  action  against  it;  71%  of 
smokers  agree. 

— 78%  of  all  those  interviewed  thought 
places  of  work  had  the  right  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  their  premises. 


H.E.W.  Study  of  Smoking  in  America 

Percentage  of  Smokers 


1964 

1975 

Decrease 

Males  (18  years  old  and  over) 

52% 

39% 

13% 

Females  (18  years  old  and  over) 

34% 

29% 

-5% 

Total 

42% 

35% 

7% 

Increase 

Males  (13-17  years  old) 

30% 

30% 

no  change 

Females  (13-17  years  old) 

22% 

27% 

5% 

Public  Places: 
Separate 

but 

Equal 


Traveling  by  plane  or  train  or  bus,  we 
are  constantly  reminded  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  individuals  — smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  The  railroad  industry  was 
among  the  first  to  make  this  distinction 
and  take  action.  In  fact,  it  was  as  long 
ago  as  the  1920’s.  It  was  not  until  about 
five  years  ago  that  the  airUne  industry 
was  forced  to  follow  suit.  Recently 
restaurants  have  taken  action  on  their 
own  to  estabhsh  smoking  and 
nonsmoking  areas. 

The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulates  smoking  on  buses 
and  passenger  trains.  Smoking  is  only 
permitted  in  the  rear  30%  of  seating  on 
interstate  buses,  such  as  Greyhound  and 
Continental  Trailways,  and  bus  drivers 
are  not  permitted  to  smoke.  On 
intercity  and  interstate  trains,  smoking 
is  permitted  only  in  designated  smoking 
cars  and  lounges  and  snack  cars,  but  not 
in  dining  cars. 

Approximately  five  years  ago  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  ordered 
airlines  to  set  aside  sufficient  seats  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers.  The 
regulation  did  not  estabhsh  a specific 
percentage  but,  as  it  evolved,  25%  of  the 
seating  on  most  carriers  was  reserved  for 
nonsmokers.  Recently,  however,  the 
CAB  has  asked  for  a 60-40  ratio  (60% 
for  smoking  and  40%  for  nonsmoking). 
The  60-40  ratio  is  not  a hard  and  fast 
rule  and  can  vary  depending  on  the 
number  of  nonsmokers  to  be 
accommodated.  Anyone  desiring  a 


nonsmoking  seat  must  be 
accommodated  by  the  airlines,  however. 

The  CAB  has  a formal  complaint 
procedure  for  smoking  violations,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  trains  and  buses,  only  the 
carrier  can  be  fined.  However,  since 
airlines  are  subjected  to  fines  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  violation,  they  have  an 
incentive  to  see  that  smoking  rules  are 
enforced. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health 
(ASH)  has  petitioned  the  CAB  to  either 
ban  all  cigar  and  pipe  smoking  or  ban  all 
smoking  on  aircraft,  and  a consortium 
of  three  pubHc  interest  and  pilots’ 
groups  has  petitioned  the  FAA  to  ban 
smoldng  in  cockpits  as  an  aviation 
hazard.  Presently,  cigar  and  pipe 
smoking  has  already  been  banned  by 
most  airlines  as  a part  of  their  company 
policy. 

More  and  more,  initiative  and  not  the 
law  is  giving  momentum  to  separate  but 
equal  facilities  for  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  Last  year  Denny’s 
Restaurants  began  a pilot  project  which 
estabUshed  smoking  and  nonsmoking 
sections  in  their  restaurants.  The  project 
covered  11  states  on  the  east  coast.  It 
was  so  successful  that  Denny’s  has  made 
it  a company  policy  nation-wide. 
Denny’s  is  not  the  only  restaurant 
having  a separated  smoking  and 
nonsmoking  area.  Many  restaurants 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout 
the  United  States  have  established 
similar  poHcy. 


SMOKING  IS  PROHIBITED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES  IN  THESE  AREAS: 


Legislative  rooms 
& meetings 

California  (portions  of) 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire  (House 
floor) 

North  Dakota  (House 
Committee  rooms) 
South  Dakota  (House 
Committee  meetings) 
Vermont 

Washington  (House 
Committee  meetings) 
Wyoming  (House  floor) 


Public  schools 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Cahfornia  (school 
board  to  estabhsh 
smoking  areas) 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
South  Dakota 
Texas 

Washington 


State-owned  bldgs. 

Hawaii 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Utah 


Elevators 

Alaska 

Arizona 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Washington 


Public  waiting  rooms 
in  health  care  facilities 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Restaurants 

Arizona  (pending) 
Minnesota  (except  bars 
and  taverns) 

South  Dakota 
Utah  (and  hotel  dining 
rooms) 


Public  place  of 
recreation  /entertainment 
(library,  museum, 
pool,  theater,  etc.) 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New  York 
Oklahoma 
South  Dakota 
Texas 

Washington 


Public  meetings  under 
auspices  of  state 

Alaska 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota  (pending) 
Utah 

Washington  (and  state- 
owned  buildings) 

Public  floor 
selling  areas 

Arizona  (pending) 
Massachusetts  (super- 
markets) 

Minnesota 
South  Dakota 
(food  stores) 


Transportation 

Alaska 

Arizona  (buses) 

California 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Kansas  (buses) 

Maryland  (buses) 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nebraska  (buses) 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oklahoma  (buses) 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota  (buses) 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 


Public  Department 
stores 

Arizona  (pending) 
District  of  Columbia 
Minnesota 
Washington 
Utah 


Source:  The  Smoking  Digest , U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  1977. 


Anti-Smoking 

Legislation 

and 

Regulations 

Should  a nonsmoker  be  subjected  to 
the  “second-hand  smoke”  of  the 
smoker?  Does  the  government  have  the 
iright  to  legislate  against  the  smoker, 
such  as  the  imposition  of  an  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  as  a disincentive  measure? 
The  question  of  when  one  person’s 
rights  take  precedence  over  another’s 
has  led  to  controversy  over  the  smoking 
issue. 

Nonsmoking  rights  are  gaining 
i ground,  however.  Thirty  nations  are 
currently  involved  in  efforts  to  restrict 
j tobacco  advertising,  ban  smoking  in 
I pubhc  places,  and  protect  the  rights  of 
1 nonsmokers. 

i In  1976,  41  states  introduced  more 
khan  200  biUs  related  to  smoking. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  states  proposed 
legislation  involving  nonsmokers’  rights, 
and  19  states  passed  a total  of  23 
anti-smoking  laws.  Since  1976,  efforts 
to  pass  anti-smoking  legislation  on  the 
r state  and  local  level  have  continued. 

At  the  state  level,  smoking  is  most 
often  restricted  on  puljlic  transportation 
and  in  elevators,  pubhc  places  of 
recreation  and  entertainment,  pubhc 
waiting  rooms  of  health  fachities,  pubhc 
schools,  department  stores,  restaurants, 
i pubhc  meetings  and  state-owned 
I buildings.  But  lack  of  enforcement  is  a 
I problem  which  often  takes  the  teeth  out 
of  an  anti-smoking  statute. 


Local  ordinances  often  provide  more 
effective  enforcement  procedures.  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  pubhc 
health  sanitarians  of  the  City  Health 
Department  are  authorized  to  issue 
summonses  for  violations  of  smoking 
regulations. 

The  American  Lung  Association  feels 
that  enforcement  dtfficulties  can  be 
overcome  by  an  educational  approach 
to  anti-smoking  legislation  and 

regulations.  The  American  Lung 
Association  is  convinced  that  if  the 
public  clearly  understands  the 

underlying  reasons  behind  nonsmoking 
regulations,  and  if  signs  are  clearly 
posted  indicating  smoking  and 

nonsmoking  area,  there  wiU  be  no  need 
for  expensive  enforcement  procedures. 

Minnesota’s  Clean  Indoor  Air  Act  is 
generaUy  considered  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  state  anti-smoking  law, 
serving  as  model  to  other  states.  The 
Minnesota  law  is  based  on  the  state 
pohcy  of  protecting  the  pubhc  health, 
comfort  and  environment.  Smoking  is 
permitted  only  in  designated  areas,  and 
is  prohibited  except  in  designated  areas, 
in  ah  pubhc  places  and  pubhc  meetings. 
A violator  is  guUty  of  a petty 
misdemeanor,  and  the  act  provides  that 
state  and  local  boards  of  health  or  any 
affected  party  may  institute  an  action  in 
court  to  enjoin  repeated  violations. 

In  New  Jersey,  regulations  requiring 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  to  be 
segregated  in  most  pubhc  places  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  July  1.  The 
New  Jersey  Pubhc  Health  Council  acted 
under  a 1947  statute  giving  it  board 
powers  to  enact  regulations  pertaining 
to  pubhc  health  hazards.  Recently,  in  a 
measure  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  nonsmoking  regulations,  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  state  legislature’s 
Oversight  Committee  considered 
whether  the  Counch  overstepped  its 
authority  in  adopting  the  regulations. 

Presently,  the  Pennsylvania 


legislature  is  considering  several  pieces 
of  legislation  deahng  with  the  smoking 
dehmma.  The  bihs  address  the  issues  of 
smoking  in:  public  buildings  and 
meeting  places;  physicians’  waiting 
rooms;  pubhc  conveyances;  and  the 
Main  Capitol  building  in  Harrisburg. 
Other  bihs  provide  for  the  levying  of  a 
one  cent  excise  tax  on  packages  of 
cigarettes,  and  the  establishment  of 
smoking  and  nonsmoking  areas  in 
restaurants. 

For  the  most  part,  local  ordinances 
supplement  and  complement  state  laws. 
However,  local  governments  are  often 
more  able  than  state  governments  to  be 
responsive  to  citizens’  needs.  Attempts 
to  pass  local  anti-smoking  regulations 
are  often  more  successful  than  similar 
attempts  at  the  state  or  federal  level. 

The  courts  have  recently  upheld  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  have  brought 
suits  to  secure  smoke-free  environments. 
Donna  Shimp,  a New  Jersey  Beh 
Telephone  Company  employee, 
developed  a severe  ahergy  to  tobacco 
smoke  and  brought  suit  before  the  state 
Superior  Court  to  have  cigarette 
smoking  banned  in  her  office.  The 
court’s  December  1976  decision  ruled 
that  the  company  must  provide  “safe 
working  conditions”  for  Shimp  by 
restricting  employee  smoking  to  the 
lunchroom  and  lounge.  The  court 
decision  reasoned: 

Human  beings  are  also  very  sensitive 
and  can  be  damaged  by  cigarette  smoke. 
Unlike  a piece  of  machinery,  the 
damage  to  a human  is  all  too  often 
irreparable...  A company  which  has 
demonstrated  such  concern  for  its 
mechanical  components  should  have  at 
least  as  much  concern  for  its  human 
beings.  Plaintiff  asks  nothing  more  than 
to  be  able  to  breathe  the  air  in  its  clear 
and  natural  state. 

(Information  for  this  article  was 
obtained  from  an  H.E.W.  publication 
The  Smoking  Digest.) 


Smoking  Legislation  before  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 


House  Bills 

Description 

Committee 

Introduced 

Action 

H.B.  990 

Prohibits  smoking  in  physician’s 
waiting  rooms. 

Health  & Welfare 

4/26/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

H.B.  989 

Prohibits  smoking  in  hospitals 
except  in  designated  areas. 

Health  & Welfare 

4/26/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

H.B.  1896 

Requires  eating  estabUshments 
to  provide  separate  facilities 
for  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

Health  & Welfare 

11/22/77 

Considered  3/23/78  and 
tabled. 

H.B.  1314 

Requires  that  eating  estabhshments 
provide  separate  facihties  for 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  with  the 
smokers  facihties  equipped  with 
a ventilation  system  that  is 
capable  of  removing  aU  smoke 
from  the  air. 

Health  & Welfare 

6/14/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

H.B.  1234 

Provides  for  the  regulation  of 
smoking  in  pubhc  places  and 
at  pubhc  meetings. 

Health  & Welfare 

6/6/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

Senate  Bills 

Description 

Committee 

Introduced 

Action 

S.B.  1052 

Imposes  a tax  on  the  sale  of 
cigarettes. 

Finance 

7/27/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

S.B.  811 

Provides  for  the  regulation 
of  smoking  in  public  places. 

Law  & Justice 

4/27/77 

Yet  to  be  considered- 

S.B.  430 

Prohibits  smoking  on  pubhc 
conveyances. 

Transportation 

3/14/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

S.B.  257 

Prohibits  smoking  in  certain 

State  Government 

2/7/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

areas  of  the  Main  Capitol 
building. 


Printer's  Ne.  259 


Printer's  No.  1155 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


SENATE  BILL  HOUSE  BILL 

No.  257  No.  990  " 


INTRODUCED  BY  MANBECK  AND  HOLL,  FEBRUARY  7,  1977 


INTRODUCED  BY  MESSRS.  JOHNSON.  JONES.  GIRMMARCO.  HRS.  KELLY,  MRS.  SCANLON. 
MESSRS.  DONATUCCI.  CIANCIULLI.  OLIVER,  miLLIRON,  RICHARDSON.  WIGGINS 
AND  RITTER.  APRIL  26,  1977 


REFERRED  TO  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  FEBRUARY  7,  1077 
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AN  ACT 

1 Acierdin-T  tht*  act  of  July  2C.  1A7u  (P.L.SSI,  Ho.nO),  entitled 

2 "An  act  relating  to  the  right  to  practice  ne-licinc  and 

3 surgery  in  the  Coosonwcalth  of  Pe.nnsylvaaia;  and  esiaolishirg 
a Beans  anl  nethods  ko^rehy  tne  right  to  practice  acdicine  and 

5 surgery  and  any  of  its  tranches  and  United  right  to  practice 
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12  pcoh il' itii, g saoxirg  in  pnysicians*  waiting  rooas:  and 

13  providi.’ig  penalties. 

m The  General  Asscstly  of  the  Coneonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

15  hereby  enacts  as  follows: 

16  Section  1.  The  act  of  July  20,  1974  (p.L.551,  No.  190) , Known 

17  as  the  “Medical  Practice  Act  of  1974,"  is  asen  led  ty  adding 

18  sections  to  read: 

19  Scction_lP. 1. Saokinq  Prohibited. -- (a) Except  as  provided 
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From 

Paris 
With  Love 


Charles  Aznavour,  the  popular  French  singer,  is 
featured  on  From  Paris  With  Love,  (photo  by  Patrick 
Guis,  IFI) 


Songs  by  Charles  Aznavour  and  Yves 
Montand,  Parisian  nightlife,  composer-pianist 
Claude  Bolling,  and  a comedy  sketch  about  a 
hotel  with  red  and  white  wine  taps  in  each 
room  are  among  the  highlights  as  Americans  get 
a rare  glimpse  of  French  culture  on  From  Paris 
With  Love:  An  Evening  of  French  Television, 
which  will  air  Friday,  July  14  on  most  PPTN 
stations  (Check  local  listings). 

Excerpts  from  a costume  drama,  a fast  paced 
documentary  on  Bastille  Day,  and  a comedy 
about  the  misadventures  of  a lawyer  who  is 
allergic  to  his  wife,  comprise  a major  part  of  the 
three-hour  special. 


In  addition  to  the  Bastille  Day  documentary, 
major  segments  will  include; 

— an  episode  from  one  of  the  biggest  recent 
hits  on  French  televion,  a series  based  on 
the  Jules  Verne  novel  “Michel  Strogoff.” 
The  setting  is  Russia  during  a war  with 
the  Tartars;  the  hero,  an  officer  of  the 
Czar,  manages  to  convey  a vital  message 
to  a town  in  Siberia  despite  opposition  by 
Tartar  hordes. 

— “Esprit  de  Suite,”  concerning  a lawyer 
who  makes  a series  of  inept  attempts  to 
murder  his  wife  in  all  sorts  of  unusual 
ways.  In  this  excerpt,  he  tries  an  Oriental 
recipe  calling  for  a tiger’s  mustache.  But 
they  are  scarce  in  Paris. 

— “Paris  by  Night:  The  Champs-Elysees,”  a 
documentary  exploring  the  night-life  of 
one  of  Paris’  best-known  areas,  including 
the  world-famous  Crazy  Florse  Saloon. 

— an  episode  from  “Les  Minichroniques,”  a 
series  of  sketches  by  Gossigny,  best 
known  for  the  cartoon  strip  “Asterix” 
which  appears  in  newspapers  around  the 
world; 

— and  an  episode  from  Jacques  Martin’s 
popular  Sunday  afternoon  program  “La 
Lorgnette.” 

French  commercials  add  realism  to  the 
evening  and  give  American  viewers  some 
amusing  insights  into  differences  (and 
similarities)  between  advertising  tactics  in  the 
two  Countries. 

Hosting  the  program  will  be  popular  French 
TV  network  “Speakerine,”  Evelyn  Leclercq. 
Ms.  Leclercq,  who  regularly  cajoles  millions  of 
French  viewers  into  staying  tuned,  will 
introduce  segments  of  the  program  in  English, 
from  picturesque  sites  throughout  Paris.  English 
dubbing  or  subtitles  will  be  used  for  the 
non-musical  portions  of  the  program. 


Fourth. 

of 

July 

Party 


Every  summer,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra  entertain  music  lovers 
with  free  outdoors  concerts  on  Boston’s 
Esplanade,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River. 

To  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
thrilled  to  these  symphonies  by  starlight,  each 
is  a special  event.  But  this  year’s  series  is  extra 
special:  1978  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Esplanade  concerts-the  first  free  outdoor 
concerts  ever  given  by  a major  symphony 
orchestra. 

An  Evening  at  Pops  Special  on  the 
Esplanade,  will  air  Tuesday,  July  4 on  most 
PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings).  The 
program  celebrates  the  Esplanade  Concerts’ 
golden  anniversary  with  a Fourth  of  July 
concert  party  for  300,000  people.  The  special 
includes  music  by  Sousa,  Handel,  Strauss,  and 
Offenbach,  as  well  as  two  medleys  of 
traditional  hoe-down  and  American  tunes. 

Highlight  of  the  evening  is  a spectacular 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  1812,  Overture 
Solenelle.  Church  bells,  howitzers,  and  a 
breathtaking  display  of  fireworks  accompany 
the  music  for  this  special  occasion.  Television 
cameras  were  stationed  in  helicopters,  boats, 
and  atop  Boston’s  tallest  building,  the  Hancock, 
to  capture  the  full  spirit  of  the  celebration. 


An  Evening  at  Pops  Special  on  the  Esplanade 

also  includes  a 10-minute  documentary  about 
Fiedler  and  how  he  founded  the  first  outdoor 
concert  on  the  Esplanade  on  July  4,  1929. 

Since  the  Maestro  first  stepped  up  to  the 
podium  in  a hastily  constructed  wooden 
concert  shell  in  the  summer  of  1929,  more  than 
ten  million  people  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Pops’ 
unique  outdoor  musical  celebrations. 


PPTNC 

Budget 

Approved 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Television  Network  Commission  was 
held  June  8 at  the  network  headquarters  in 
Hershey.  At  the  meeting,  the  Commission 
approved  allocations  for  PPTNC’s  fiscal 
1978-79  budget  of  $6.45  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $4.45  million  was  approved  for 
operations  and  $2  million  for  programming 
services.  The  funds  are  to  be  used  for  station 
support,  network  operations,  program 
acquisitions,  and  statewide  programming. 

PPTN  program  services  were  reviewed  by  the 
Commission,  with  the  morning  session  being 
dedicated  to  a look  back  at  fiscal  1977-78 
activities,  and  a discussion  of  projected  program 
activities  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  was 
reported  that  during  fiscal  1977-78,  the  PPTN 
network  center  provided  Pennsylvania  stations 
with  over  1 3,000  hours  of  programming  feeds. 


of  which  2,500  were  instructional  programs,! 
with  the  balance  being  general  interest" 
programming.  Among  the  statewide  program' 
projected  for  fiscal  1978-79  are  the  on-going 
weekly  coverage  of  state  government  on  The 
People’s  Business,  campaign  coverage  specials,  a 
program  on  religion  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
program  on  how  to  stop  smoking. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting  were  Dr. 
Gerald  J.  Specter  of  Harrisburg  who  was 
appointed  to  the  Commission  in  April.  Dr. 
Spector  is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Health  Care  Facilities  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  also  announced  at  the 
meeting  that  Commission  members,  Frederick 
E.  Leuschner  and  Andrew  M.  Bradley,  both  of 
Harrisburg,  have  been  reappointed  to  the  PPTN 
Commission. 


Viewer  Response 


The  following  letter  was  received  in  response 
to  the  broadcast  of  the  WLVT-produced  special 
on  drunk  dViving,  The  .10  Influence,  and 
illustrates  the  human  side  of  the  program’s 
impact; 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 

WLVT /Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/ Hershey, 
WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam; 

Recently  I watched  a program  called  "The 
.10  Influence."  / thought  the  show  was 
excellent.  My  fiance  and  / were  hit  by  a drunk 
driver  on  December  7,  1977.  My  fiance  was 
killed  and  / am  still  partially  disabled.  I would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  pamphlets 
number  162  and  number  163.  Also,  if  you  have 
any  other  information  on  how  I can  dear  our 
roads  of  this  problem,  would  you  please  send  it 


to  me.  As  you  know,  being  a victim  of  a drunk  | 
driver  is  a terrible  experience.  / am  only  19,  but 
I am  sure  it  will  haunt  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  / am  more  than  willing  to  help  with  this  ; 
problem.  Maybe  if  more  people  had  seen  this  \ 
show  before,  then  my  Joe  would  be  alive  today.  ] 
Also,  my  fiance's  parents  missed  the  television 
program,  so  if  you  know  of  any  future  showing, 
could  you  please  forward  this  information  too. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paula  Bull 

Medford,  NJ  ' 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


"PPTN  - The  People's  Business,"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network,  169  West 
Chocolate  Avenue,  Hershey,  PA  17033.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania  and  post  office  of 
additional  entry.  1 
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Reporter  Jayne  Miller  has  joined  the  staff  of 
The  People’s  Business  July  10.  Miller  will 
become  a member  of  the  WQED/Pittsburgh 
reporting  team  which  produces  the  weekly 
half-hour  report  on  state  government  and 
related  matters  for  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network.  Her  past  experience 
includes  the  Harrisburg  city  hall  beat  for 
WHP-TV,  Harrisburg,  extensive  reporting  on 
state  government  for  the  station,  investigative 
reports  on  local  and  state  issues  and  enterprise 
reporting  on  a variety  of  issues. 

Miller  has  also  provided  reports  on  a 
“stringer”  basis  for  United  Press  International 
and  through  WHP-TV  for  CBS  News.  In  1975 


and  1976  she  gained  experience  as  a news 
photographer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror  in 
State  College,  Pa.  Earlier  this  year  she  was  the 
receipient  of  two  first  place  awards  from 
Women  in  Communication,  Inc.  for  television 
news  coverage. 

WQED  President  Lloyd  Kaiser 
simultaneously  announced  that  WQED 
Executive  Producer  Richard  J.  Lutz  had  been 
appointed  to  a National  Humanities  fellowship 
for  journalists,  at  The  University  of  Michigan 
for  the  academic  year  beginning  in  September. 

Lutz,  who  is  Executive  Producer  of  The 
People’s  Business,  was  chosen  as  one  of  twelve 
from  a national  field  of  candidates  for  the 
fellowship  honor.  At  Michigan,  he  will 
investigate  threshold  developments  in  the 
growing  field  of  artificial  intelligence,  as  they 
relate  to  public  policy.  (“Artificial  intelligence” 
is  the  application  of  computer  and  related 
sciences  to  tasks  normally  reserved  to  human 
thought.) 

The  addition  of  Jayne  Miller  to  the  staff  of 
The  People’s  Business  will  provide  News  Editor 
Karen  Stone  and  Producer  Dan  Testa  with  not 
only  a valuable  reporting  addition,  but  with 
some  relief  from  part  of  their  own  reportorial 
assignments,  to  assume  certain  administrative 
duties  during  Lutz’s  absence  for  his  fellowship 
investigations  at  The  University  of  Michigan. 
Lutz  will  remain  with  the  project  this  year  on  a 
consulting  basis. 
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Paul  Gallico’s  “Verna:  U.S.O.  Girl,”  starring 
Sissy  Spacek,  Sally  Kellerman,  Howard  da  Silva 
and  William  Hurt,  will  have  an  encore 
presentation  on  Great  Performances 
Wednesday,  August  23,  on  most  PPTN  stations 
(check  local  listings) . 

Sissy  Spacek  is  featured  as  Verna,  a rather 
untalented  young  girl  who  dreams  of  being  a 
star.  She  joins  a second-rate  U.S.O.  troupe 
headed  by  Howard  da  Silva  and  Sally 
Kellerman,  and  clumsily  sings  and  dances  her 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  Armed  Forces 
behind  enemy  lines  during  World  War  11. 
Although  her  talents  are  severely  limited,  Verna 
is  everybody’s  favorite,  she  is  the 
“girl-next-door.” 

The  broadcast  was  aided  by  the  U.S.O.  and 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  features  hundreds  of  G.l.’s 
stationed  in  Hammelberg  and  Baumholder, 
Germany  where  the  program  was  filmed.  A 
group  of  songs  from  the  1 940’s  are  sung  by  cast 
and  integrated  throughout  the  film. 
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Sissy  Spacek  and  Howard  da  Silva  co-star  as 
performers  entertaining  the  troops  in  Germany  during 
World  War  II  in  Verna:  U.S.O.  Girl.  (Photo  Courtesy 
WNET) 


Cavett 


Bruce  Dern,  star  of  the  movie  "Coming  Home,"  is  one 
of  the  many  guests  interviewed  nightly  on  the  Dick 
Cavett  Show.  (Photo  courtesy  WNET) 


Some  actors  take  longer  than  others  on  the 
road  to  stardom,  and  Bruce  Dern  is  one  of 
them.  A distance  runner  in  his  private  life, 
Bruce  Dern  has  also  stayed  the  distance  in  his 
career  to  emerge  as  a major  star  — but  only 
since  insisting,  after  years  as  a character  actor, 
that  he  be  actively  promoted  as  a leading  man. 

Dern  talks  frankly  with  Dick  Cavett  about 


The 

Caption 

Center 


In  the  days  of  silent  film,  everyone  relied  on 
captions  to  learn  what  was  being  said  on  the 
screen.  But  the  talkies  changed  all  that,  and  the 
art  of  conveying  information  visually,  in  just  a 
few  words,  died.  That’s  the  way  it  was  for  20 
years  of  television  until  The  Caption  Center  at 
WGBH  Boston  broke  the  sound  barrier  for  the 
hearing  impaired. 

Like  lots  of  good  things,  it  all  began  in  julia 
Child’s  kitchen.  In  August  of  1 971  The  Caption 
Center  produced  the  first  captioned  program  to 
be  broadcast  on  television:  The  French  Chef, 
julia  Child  began  teaching  her  culinary  art  to  a 
new  audience  — the  hearing  impaired. 

"We  started  getting  incredible  letters  from 
our  viewers,’’  remarks  Project  Director  Sharon 
Earley,  “telling  us  how  they  felt  included  for 
the  first  time,  and  asking  us  to  do  more.’’ 

The  Caption  Center  has  worked  to  meet  this 
demand  for  more  than  six  years.  They’ve 
produced  and  captioned  a wide  variety  of 
special  television  programs  — news,  drama, 
documentary,  sports  and  public  affairs  — 
accomplished  many  first,  and  introduced  a 
whole  new  world  to  the  deaf. 

in  January  of  1973  The  Caption  Center 
attempted  its  first  deadline  event  — the 
captioning  of  Richard  Nixon’s  second  Inaugural 
Address  for  rebroadcast  within  five  hours.  It 
was  the  first  presidential  address  ever  “heard” 
by  the  deaf  population. 

"With  the  Nixon  speech,  the  staff  learned 
that  it  could  provide  a same-day  captioning 
service’’  Earley  recalls.  “That  means  that  we 
could  caption  the  programming  that  the  deaf 
population  wanted  most:  news.” 

With  permission  from  ABC,  and  funding 


why  it  took  him  so  many  years  to  finally  land! 
starring  roles  in  an  interview  to  be  broadcast  on 
The  Dick  Cavett  Show,  which  airs  Thursday, 
August  10,  on  most  PPTN  stations  (Check  local 
listings). 

“When  I first  came  to  New  York  as  an  actor 
in  1956-57,”  Dern  tells  Cavett,  “I  thought  that 
if  you  could  become  a member  of  the  Actors 
Studio  or  work  for  Elia  Kazan,  you  had  done 
just  about  all  a person  would  want  to  do  in 
their  career.  ...  It  was  about  15  years  from  the 
beginning  of  my  career  before  1 realized  that  it 
was  a business,  and  part  of  the  business 
involved  being  sold  in  a certain  way  and  being 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  And,  there 
was  more  to  it  than  chance  or  luck.  And, 
somebody  had  to  put  you  into  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.” 

The  tall,  rangy  Dern,  who  is  currently 
starring  as  a returning  Vietnam  veteran  in  the 
movie  “Coming  Elome,”  is  more  recognizable  to 
many  movie-goers  as  the  psychopath  in  “Black 
Sunday”  or  the  bumbling  hero  in  Hitchcock’s 
last  film,  "Family  Plot,”  or  the  upstart  who 
shot  John  Wayne  in  “The  Cowboys.”  Before 
“Coming  Home,”  Dern  created  a series  of 
definitely  memorable  roles,  none  of  which  were 
romantic  leads. 

Some  of  the  other  guest  that  can  be  seen  on 
the  Dick  Cavett  Show  during  the  month  of 
August  are:  Eva  LaGalliene,  legendary  star  of 
the  theater  and  friend  of  Bernhardt  and  Duse 
(August  1 1);  Neil  Simon,  playwright  and  author 
of  the  new  film  “The  Cheap  Detective”  (August 
17);  and  jane  Fonda,  actress  and  political 
activist  (August  31 ). 


The  Captioned  ABC  News,  a news  service  for  the 
hearing  impaired,  can  be  seen  nightly  on  PPTN.  (Photo 
courtesy  WGBH) 


from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  The  Caption  Center  began 
beaming  its  special  captioned  version  of  the 
ABC  News  in  1973.  Today,  The  Captioned 
ABC  News  is  viewed  on  over  142  public 
television  stations  across  the  country.  It  can  be 
seen  weekdays  on  most  PPTN  stations  (Check 
local  listings). 

The  Center  provides  a unique  service  with 
The  Captioned  ABC  News.  It’s  the  first  and 
only  nationally  broadcast  nightly  news  service 
that  is  captioned  for  the  estimated  14  million 
hearing  impaired  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
mini-programs  that  replace  commercials  are  the 
only  regularly  produced  and  nationally, 
broadcast  materials  for  and  about  deaf  citizens. 


Wilder 


Dennis  Kennedy  and  Richard  Cox  relax  in  their 
extraordinary  costumes  between  takes  on  the  set  for 
"And  the  Sea  Shall  Give  Up  its  Dead."  (Photo 
Courtesy  WHA) 


It  is  no  accident  many  of  Thornton  Wilder’s 
early  plays  were  never  produced.  Not  that  the 
plays  are  not  intriguing  or  illuminating.  They 
are.  But  until  WHA  Television  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  applied  the  medium’s  technology  to 
the  plays’  production,  they  were  considered 
unproducible  parlor  pieces  designed  for  reading 
rather  than  stage  realization. 

Now,  however,  all  that  has  changed.  Wilder 
Wilder  is  a 30-minute  television  program 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  August  30  on  most 
PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings),  presenting 


four  brief  plays  the  Wisconsin-born  Wilder 
wrote  as  a young  man.  The  project  took  over 
half  a year  from  conception  to  completion. 

Experimental  and  hallucinatory,  each  play 
has  a dream-like  quality  as  it  explores  religious 
and  moral  themes  which  were  a life-long 
preoccupation  for  Wilder,  and  which  he  further 
examined  in  later,  more  widely  known  works 
like  “The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth’’  and  “Our 
Town.’’ 

Although  the  four  plays  - each  five  and  a 
half  to  seven  and  a half  minutes  long  — were 
written  before  television  existed,  they  are 
uniquely  suited  to  the  medium. 

“The  Penny  That  Beauty  Spent’’  is  set  in  a 
tiny,  elaborate  jewelry  shop  in  Louis  XV’s 
France.  The  scene,  though  glittering  and 
elaborate,  is  as  claustrophobic  as  a jewel  box 
haunted  by  moths  and  uses  cameras  set  at 
different  angles  throughout  the  set  to  increase 
the  sense  of  splendor  and  suffocation.  “The 
Flight  Into  Egypt’’  presents  Mary,  Joseph  and 
the  Christ  child  fleeing  Herod’s  soldiers  aboard 
a loquacious  donkey  named  Hepzibah.  “Now 
the  Servant’s  Name  was  Malchus’’  takes  place  in 
the  lofty  business  offfice  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps 
the  most  demanding  of  the  plays,  “And  the  Sea 
Shall  Give  Up  Its  Dead,’’  takes  place 
underwater,  and  presents  the  destruction  of  the 
universe  in  its  conclusion. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  plays  would  be 
difficult  to  present  on  the  conventional  stage, 
and  even  televions  wizards  had  to  labor  long  to 
create  the  visionary  environment  each  play 
demands. 

Wilder  Wilder,  experimental  from  its 
conception  to  its  first  realization  for  a wide 
audience,  is  a fascinating  dramatic  television 
production  illuminating  the  works  of  a 
Midwestern  playwright. 


Wolf 

Trap 


Live  from  Wolf  Trap  presents  many  diverse  performers.  During  the  month  of  August  Sarah  Vaughan  (left)  will 
perform  an  all-Gershwin  concert,  August  19,  composer/conductor  Leonard  Berstein  (middle)  with  conductor/cellist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  will  appear  with  the  IMational  Symphony  Orchestra,  August  25,  and  Chuck  Mangione  (right) 
performs  his  recent  hit  "Feels  So  Good"  and  others,  August  24.  Check  local  Listings.  (Photos  Courtesy  WETA) 


Summer 

Sports 


Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
WQE  D/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


Drummers  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  meet  to  compete  in  the  finals  of  the  1978  Drum  Corp  International 
Championship  live  from  Denver's  Mile  High  Stadium.  (Photo  Courtesy  PBS) 


Golf,  soccer,  tennis  and  the  choreographic 
art  of  drum  corps  competition  offer  the  public 
television  viewer  an  exciting  summertime  sports 
lineup  during  August. 

The  Colgate  European  Open,  airing  Sunday, 
August  6 on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local 
listings),  finds  LPGA  sensation  Nancy  Lopez 
battling  current  Open  defending  champion 
Judy  Rankin,  Sandra  Palmer,  Sandra  Post, 
Debbie  Austin,  Sally  Little,  Silvia  Bertolaccini, 
and  the  fifth  year  pro  who  recently  stopped 
Lopez’s  winning  streak  at  five  games  in  the 
Lady  Keystone  Open,  Pat  Bradley. 

Tennis  returns  to  public  television  with  the 
Wendy’s  Tennis  Classic,  Sunday,  August  13 
(check  local  listings).  Coverage  includes  singles 
and  doubles  finals  of  the  tournament  played  at 
the  Muirfield  Village  Country  Club  in  Dublin, 
Ohio,  with  Arthur  Ashe,  Brian  Gottfried, 
Raoul  Ramirez,  Harold  Solomon,  and  Eddie 
Dibbs  included  in  the  playing  roster. 

Denver’s  Mile  High  Stadium  is  the  setting  for 


the  1978  Drum  Corps  International 
Championship,  airing  live  Friday,  August  18 
from  9 p.m.-l  a.m.  Interest  in  drum  corps 
performance,  with  its  emphasis  on  discipline, 
endurance,  polished  precision  and  beauty  of 
form,  reached  a new  high  with  the  1977  event 
(also  covered  by  public  television)  drawing  a 
record  32,000  spectators.  This  year’s  show  will 
include  highlights  from  six  of  the  competing 
finalists  and  full  length  performances  by  the  six 
top  drum  corps  in  America. 

The  prestigious  U.S.  Professional  Tennis 
Championship,  airing  Sunday,  August  27  and 
Monday,  August  28  completes  August’s  sports’ 
schedule.  Longwood  Cricket  Club  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  hosts  Sunday’s  semi-finals  and 
Monday’s  finals,  including  both  singles  and 
doubles  competition.  Defending  champ  Manuel 
Orantes  is  back,  along  with  Arthur  Ashe,  Stan 
Smith,  and  Bob  Lutz;  sportscasting  will  be 
handled  by  Bud  Collins. 
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Russell 

Strikes 

Again 


■jm  ?mis3mis! 


Public  Television  welcomes  Mark  Russell  — 
the  master  of  political  satire  — for  another 
hilarious  series  of  half-hour  telecasts.  The  first 
of  four  Mark  Russell  Comedy  Specials  for  the 
1978-79  season  is  scheduled  for  September  26 
on  most  PPTN  stations  (check  local  listings). 

There  are  three  factors  that  add  to  the 
unpredictable  excitement  of  the  series.  First, 
the  specials  are  presented  ‘live’  — no 
pre-recorded  material  is  used.  Whatever 


happens,  happens.  Secondly,  all  of  his  material 
is  topical  — taken  directly  from  the  events  of 
the  day.  Thirdly,  Russell  uses  no  cue  cards. 
When  he  is  on  camera,  Russell  is  on  his  own. 

When  it  comes  to  political  humor,  one  fact  is 
certain  — Mark  Russell  is  democratic  about  it, 
targeting  his  political  satire  at  everyone  and 
everything.  There’s  no  discrimination  here.  As 
far  as  his  own  political  preference  is  concerned, 
Russell  freely  admits,  "I’m  a confused 
Independent  ...  but  I can  be  bought.’’ 

Russell  views  the  present  administration  this 
way:  “I  think  President  J immy  Carter  is  doing  a 
good  job  fighting  inflation  ...  until  I want  to 
buy  something. 

“It’s  convenient  that  our  President  speaks 
fluent  Spanish  in  Africa  ..  because  that’s  where 
all  the  Cubans  are.’’ 

On  the  neutron  bomb  issue;  “Are  we  going 
to  have  a neutron  bomb  or  aren’t  we?  In  the 
words  of  Jimmy  Carter,  let  me  be  perfectly 
cloudy.  One  thing  about  him,  once  he  puts  his 
foot  down,  he  lifts  the  other  one  up.’’ 

On  former  President  Gerald  Ford:  Russell 
stated  that  the  former  President  has  said  that 
“the  longer  we  (the  Republicans)  are  out,  the 
better  we  look.’’  According  to  Russell  this 
means  that  the  Republicans  will  win  by  a 
landslide  in  the  year  2016. 

Russell  maintains  his  position  as  the  resident 
wit  of  the  Shoreham  Americana  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  the  comedian  is  based. 


WPSX 

Wins 

National 

Award 


The  29th  Day,  a half-hour  adult  instruction 
program  produced  by  WPSX-TV,  University 
Park,  has  received  a Local  Program  Award  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

The  Local  Program  Award  is  the  highest 
honor  that  can  be  given  to  a local 
educational/public  television  program  by  the 
public  broadcasting  community.  The  29th  Day 
won  the  award  for  the  “Post-Secondary  Formal 
Instruction’’  category.  According  to  Henry 
Loomis,  president  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  program  “was  cited  by  the 
judges  for  the  imaginative  use  of  visuals  and 
special  effects  and  for  the  creative  development 
of  excellent  graphic  and  dramatic  examples  to 
reinforce  and  expand  the  initial  premise.” 

The  29th  Day  is  a program  in  “The  Finite 
Earth,”  an  independent  study  by  television 
credit  course  produced  by  WPSX-TV  and 
broadcast  through  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  of  the  Air.  The  program  is  a highly 
visual  explanation  of  exponential  growth,  the 


mathematical  concept  that  describes  the 
pattern  by  which  our  limited  natural  resources 
are  being  depleted.  It  was  produced  and 
directed  by  Len  Siebert  of  WPSX-TV;  the 
program’s  academic  advisor  was  Frank  Vastola, 
professor  of  fuel  science  at  Penn  State. 

“The  Finite  Earth”  is  a continuing  education 
and  community  service  of  Penn  State’s 
inter-college  Science,  Technology,  and  Society 
Program  and  was  developed  for  ISDS,  a 
cooperative  effort  in  continuing  higher 
education  involving  Pennsylvania’s  three 
Commonwealth  universities  Penn  State,  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Temple  University 
— other  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  and 
member  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network. 

The  29th  Day  and  other  programs  in  “The 
Finite  Earth”  are  available  for  nonbroadcast  use 
from  Audio-Visual  Services  at  Penn  State. 


Muhammad  Ali  pulls  no  punches  in  verbal  sparring  with  Dick  Cavett  during  his  interview  to  be  broadcast  on 
September  14.  (Photo  courtesy  WNET) 


Former  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Muhammad  Ali  proves  his  jaw  is  still  in  shape 
when  he  does  some  sparring  (verbal  and 
otherwise)  with  PBS  talk  show  host  Dick  Cavett 
in  an  interview  to  be  broadcast  Thursday, 
September  14,  the  evening  before  the  Ali-Leon 
Spinks  rematch. 

Ali,  who  attraced  huge  crowds  of  shouting 
fans  and  press  at  the  taping  in  New  York  City, 
talks  with  Cavett  about  his  loss  to  Leon  Spinks 
last  February,  and  avows  his  intention  “to  defy 
odds,  do  the  impossible”  and  return  to  win  the 
world  heavyweight  championship  a third  time. 

“Floyd  Patterson  was  the  first  to  win  it  [the 
championship]  twice.  And  I was  second,”  Ali 
said.  “But  three  times?  Records  are  made  to  be 
broken.  ...I’ll  bet  the  next  hundred  years,  two 
hundred  years  — I don’t  think  nobody  ever 
come  back,  and  win  it  three  times.  So,  I’m 
going  to  do  the  impossible.  I’m  glad  this 


happened  in  the  way  it’s  happening  because 
when  1 go  out  as  the  champion  of  all,  the 
greatest  of  all  times  and  be  the  triple  title 
holder,  this  is  beautiful.” 

In  a sparring  match  pre-taped  at  a gym,  Ali 
shows  Cavett  some  of  the  punches  and  fight 
strategy  that  he  hopes  will  win  him  the  title  for 
an  unprecedented  third  time.  Needless  to  say, 
although  the  130  lb  Cavett  struggles  with  his 
“killer  instinct”  he  proves  no  match  for  “the 
greatest.” 

Ali  tells  Cavett  that  when  he  finally  hangs  up 
his  gloves  and  retires  he  has  plans  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  six  children:  “I  would  love 
teaching  them,  raising  them,  and  carrying  them 
around  the  world,”  Ali  says. 

He  adds,  “I  like  ministry.  I like  working  for 
religion  and  God,  and  doing  something  to  help 
people.” 


Soprano  Clamma  Dale  joins  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  on  Evening  at 
Pops  on  September  10  (check  local  listings). 
Acclaimed  for  her  rich  voice  and  sultry  stage 
presence  as  Bess  in  the  recent  Broadway  revival 
of  Gershwin’s  “Porgy  and  Bess,”  Dale  sings 
Nina  Simone’s  haunting  “Images,”  echoes  the 
style  of  Josephine  Baker  in  “J’ai  Deux 
Amours”  and  “La  Vie  En  Rose,”  and  performs 
two  arias;  “Un  bel  di,”  from  Madame  Butterfly, 
and  “Habanera,”  from  Carmen.  The  Pops 
Orchestra  plays  Bizet’s  “Gypsy  Dance,”  from 
Carmen,  the  Overture  to  Rossini’s  The  Turk  in 
Italy,  and  Muryphy’s  “Fifth  of  Beethoven.” 

Dancer-mime  Noel  Parent!  teams  up  with 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
in  a light-hearted,  toe-tapping  Evening  at  Pops 
on  September  17.  Parent!  performs  his  own 
choreography  to  Morton  Gould’s  Concerto  for 
Tap  Dancer  and  Orchestra  and,  for  something 
completely  different,  dances  to  Scott  Joblin’s 
“The  Entertainer”  in. ..swim  fins! 

Then,  on  September  24,  South  African 
pianist  Steven  De  Groote,  winner  of  the  1977 
Van  Cliburn  International  Quadrennial  Piano 
Competition,  performs  with  the  Boston  Pops 


Pianist  Steven  De  Groote,  winner  of  the  1977  Van 
Cliburn  competition,  joins  Arthur  Fiedler  and  the 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  (Photo  courtesv  WGBH)  ' 


Orchestra.  De  Groote  plays  Prokofiev’s^ 
Concerto  no.  3 in  C major,  op.  26.  The  Boston' 
Pops  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Maestro 
Fiedler  perform  Halvorsen’s  Entrance  of  the 
Boyards,  the  Overture  to  The  Gypsy  Baron  by 
Strauss,  “Where  the  Citrons  Bloom”  by  Strauss,'* 
and  the  “Ride  of  the  Valkyries”  from  Wagner’^ 
Die  Walkure.  I 


Football  enthusiasts  will  find  in  TV  Quarterbacks  a behind-the-scenes  look  at  Penn  State  football.  Coach  Joe 
Paterno  analyzes  each  week’s  game  on  this  weekly  broadcast  seen  on  most  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
stations. 

This  print  supplement,  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service  office  in  coordination  with  WPSX—TV, 
University  Park,  provides  background  on  the  series,  a look  at  the  offense  and  defense,  and  a key  to  the  language.  It 
is  designed  to  enhance  your  viewing.  Most  of  the  material  in  this  print  supplement  was  taken  from  “The  Right 
i Way:  A Viewer’s  Guide  for  TV  Quarterbacks.  ’’ 


From  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
contest  with  Temple  University  to 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  football  feast 
with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  1978  edition  of  TV 
Quarterbacks,  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  popular  public  television 
series,  highlights  weekly  Penn  State 
football  action.  The  series, 
produced  by  WPSX—TV,  University 
Park,  is  seen  each  week  beginning 
the  first  week  in  September  on 
most  PPTN  member  stations,  (see 
the  chart  for  specific  air  times). 

Each  week,  Penn  State’s  head 
football  coach  Joe  Patemo  joins 
series  hosts  Fran  Fisher  and  Jim 
[ Tarman  to  analyze  highlights  of  the 

Nittany  Lions  football  game  of  the 
week,  to  interview  players,  and  to 
look  at  the  college  football  scene  in 
general.  Other  regular  features  are 
Patemo’s  “chalk  talk’’  explanations 
of  major  plays,  scouting  reports, 
and  reports  on  individual  Penn 
State  team  members. 

New  this  season  are  weekly 
special  features,  including  several 
reports  filmed  at  Penn  State’s 
summer  football  camp.  These 
reports,  in  which  Penn  State 
coaches  explain  to  high  schoolers 
how  to  do  specific  football 
maneuvers,  are  integrated  with 
game  footage  to  demonstrate  how 
the  game  is  played  at  Penn  State. 
Other  planned  features  will  look  at 
► new  Penn  State  facilities,  the  role 

. of  the  training  room  in  team 

I development,  and  a perspective  on 

academic  counseling. 


As  always,  a portion  of  each  TV 
Quarterbacks  program  will  be  set 
aside  for  questions  directed  to 
Coach  Paterno  by  viewers.  Letters 
can  be  sent  to  TV  Quarterbacks, 
Wagner  Annex,  University  Park,  PA 
16802. 

The  TV  Quarterbacks  season 
begins  with  highlights  of  Penn 
State’s  season  opener  with  Temple 
in  Philadelphia.  Each  week 
thereafter.  Coach  Paterno  will 
review  the  game  from  the  previous 
Saturday.  Two  special  programs  are 
planned  for  1978:  a mid-season 
review  on  October  18  and  a season 
round-up  on  November  22,  as  Penn 
State  prepares  for  its  final  game  of 
the  season,  with  the  Pitt  Panthers. 

TV  Quarterbacks  is  produced  by 
WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  as  a 
continuing  education  and 
community  service  of  the  College 
of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  It  is  distributed 
statewide  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Television  Network. 

:f:  « 


What’s  college  football  all  about? 
The  next  three  pages  contain  expert 
instruction  on  offensive  and 
defensive  tactics,  prepared  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  Penn  State 
head  football  coach  Joe  Paterno, 
members  of  the  assistant  coaching 
staff,  and  Fran  Fisher.  The  final 
page  contains  Fran’s  definitions  of 
common  football  terms. 


OFFENSE 


Carrying 

The  Exchange  The  Ball 


The  exchange  of  the  ball  that  begins  a 
play  calls  for  close  coordination  between 
the  center  and  the  quarterback.. 

The  “T”  formation  — which  puts  the 
quarterback  immediately  behind  the 
center  - is  good  because  it  allows  for  a 
“blind”  exchange.  Since  the  center 
doesn’t  have  to  see  the  ball  or  the 
quarterback,  he  is  free  to  watch  the 
defensive  lineman  he  will  block  after  the 
exchange.  He  hands  the  ball  to  the 
quarterback  with  one  hand,  keeping  the 
other  set  for  the  block. 

The  quarterback  keeps  both  hands 
under  the  center.  His  best  hand  is  up, 
with  the  other  hand  opened  under  it  as  a 
stopper.  With  his  upper  hand  he  applies 
pressure  so  that  the  center  can  tell 
without  looking  where  to  place  the  ball. 

The  exchange  is  made  on  an  oral 
command,  with  the  quarterback  using  a 
nonrhythmical  cadence.  At  the  given 
code  word  or  number,  the  center  lifts  the 
ball  into  place  and  immediately  blocks 
the  defensive  player  ahead  of  him.  If  no 
one  is  covering  the  center,  he  blocks  to 
the  side. 

The  quarterback  receives  the  ball  in  his 
upper  hand  and  immediately  holds  it  to 
his  stomach  to  protect  against  a fumble 
and  to  ready  the  ball  for  the  play. 


A running  back  who  will  be  carrying 
the  ball  focuses  not  on  the  quarterback 
but  on  the  hole  in  the  defensive  line.  His 
job  is  to  accept  the  ball  and  get  through 
the  line.  The  quarterback’s  job  is  to  get  to 
the  hand-off  point  in  time  and  deliver  the 
ball.  Because  of  this,  running  backs  are 
trained  always  to  come  off  the  snap 
quickly  and  at  the  same  speed,  so  that  the 
quarterback  can  become  familiar  with 
individual  styles. 

At  the  snap,  the  running  back  heads 
immediately  to  the  line  at  top  speed.  He 
keeps  his  inside  elbow  high,  making  a 
cradle  between  his  stomach  and  arm.  This 
is  the  quarterback’s  target.  It  is  important 
that  the  running  back  not  try  to  take  the 
ball  from  the  quarterback.  Instead,  he 
simply  allows  the  quarterback  to  put  it 
into  place.  Many  fumbles  are  caused  by 
running  backs  grabbing  for  the  ball. 

The  running  back  folds  both  arms 
around  the  ball,  with  his  hands  on  both 
points  of  the  ball.  After  he  gets  through 
the  line  of  scrimmage,  he  places  the  ball 
to  one  side,  holding  one  point  with  his 
hand  and  burying  the  other  in  his  bicep. 
He  keeps  the  ball  close  to  his  side,  riding 
it  along  his  rib  cage,  so  that  the  defense 
has  no  way  of  getting  to  it. 

For  a successful  run,  the  running  back 


must  be  familiar  with  the  concept  behind 
the  play.  That  is,  he  must  know  where  his 
downfield  blocking  is  coming  from  and 
where  the  defenders  will  be.  This  will 
help  him  determine  the  best  running 
pattern  for  the  play. 

When  approached  by  a defender  the 
running  back  tries  to  avoid  contact.  He 
can  do  this  by  changing  speed  or 
direction  or  by  faking  a move.  The  idea  is 
to  make  the  defender  commit  himself  and 
then  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  At 
Penn  State,  runners  are  encouraged  to 
keep  moving  upfield.  If  they  have  to 
change  direction  to  avoid  a defender, 
they  will  immediately  head  upfield  again 
as  soon  as  possible  to  gain  yardage.  Most 
college  defensive  teams  are  fast  enough  to 
make  an  outside  run  attempt  costly. 


Coach  Joe  Paterno  and  TV  Quarterbacks  host  Fran  Fisher  prepare  for  the  1978  college  football  season  and  for  this  year’s  series. 
Each  week  throughout  the  season,  they  review  Penn  State  football  action  and  scout  upcoming  games,  with  cohost  Jim  Tarman  and 
guests  from  the  Nittany  Lions  squad. 


Quick  Opener 

A running  play  in  which  a back  sprints 
directly  into  the  line  of  scrimmage. 


Reverse 

A running  play  in  which  a back  or  wide 
receiver  becomes  the  ball  carrier  either 
from  a set  position  or  after  having  been  in 
motion.  The  direction  of  his  run  is 
opposite  to  the  original  flow  of  the  play. 


Roll-Out 

The  quarterback  pivots,  moves  back 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  right  or  left 
after  receiving  the  ball  from  the  center,  to 
either  pass  or  run. 


Safety  Valve 

The  quarterback’s  last  resort  on  pass 
plays.  Usually,  a back  swings  wide  and 
tries  to  find  an  open  spot  if  he  sees  the 
quarterback  is  having  trouble  getting  the 
pass  away. 


Scissors 

A combination  of  the  reverse  and 
counter  play. 


Screen  Pass 

The  quarterback  fakes  an  ordinary 
fjass,  while  his  linemen  permit  the 
defensive  linemen  to  charge  past  them. 
Once  the  defensive  line  has  overextended 
itself  pursuing  the  quarterback,  he  tosses 
a short  pass  to  a back  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage. 


Secondary 

The  area  defended  by  linebackers, 
corners,  defensive  backs,  and  safeties. 


Setback 

Any  backfield  player  behind  the 
quarterback  in  the  running  position. 


Shotgun 

An  offensive  formation  in  which  the 
quarterback  lines  up  five  to  seven  yards 
behind  the  center  to  take  a direct  snap. 


Slot-Back 

An  offensive  back  who  lines  up  in  the 
backfield  between  his  tackle  and  end. 


Snap 

The  delivery  of  the  football  from  the 
center  to  the  quarterback. 


Split  End 

The  end  who  lines  up  five  yards  or 
more  from  the  tackle  next  to  him  on  the 
line^of  scrimmage. 


Split  Backs 

The  backfield  alignment  that  finds  the 
two  running  backs  set  evenly  on  either 
side  of  the  quarterback  about  three  yards 
deep. 
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Sprint-Out 

A movement  in  which  the  quarterback 
runs  at  full  speed  to  his  passing  or 
hand-off  position. 


Square-Out 

A pass  pattern  in  which  the  receiver 
runs  straight  down  the  field,  then  turns 
abruptly  toward  the  sideline. 


Tailback 

The  deep  back  in  an  “I”  formation 
alignment. 


Tight  End 

The  end  who  lines  up  close  to  the 
tackle  next  to  him  on  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  His  responsibilities  include 
important  blocking  assignments. 

Trap 

When  one  offensive  lineman  lets  a 
defender  charge  across  the  line  of 
scrimmage  while  another  offensive 
lineman  blocks  the  defender  from  the 
side. 

Trips 

The  line-up  that  finds  three  receivers  in 
a wide  position  on  the  same  side  of  the 
alignment. 


Twins 

When  two  receivers  are  in  a wide 
position  on  the  same  side  of  the 
alignment. 


Up-Back 

A running  back  who  lines  up  nearest 
the  quarterback  in  an  “I”  formation 
alignment. 


Zone  Defense 

A pass  defense  in  which  the  defenders 
are  responsible  for  covering  specific  areas. 


Broadcast  Times 


WITF,  Channel  33,  Hershey  7:00  pm  beginning  September  6 
WLVT,  Channel  39,  Allentown  7:00  pm  beginning  September  6 

WPSX,  Channel  3,  University  Park  7:00  pm  beginning  September  6 
WQED,  Channel  13,  Pittsburgh  8:00  pm  beginning  September  7 
WQLN,  Channel  53,  Erie  6:30  pm  beginning  September  7 
WVIA,  Channel  44,  Scranton  8:00  pm  beginning  September  6 


The  Pass 


At  Penn  State,  most  passes  are  done 
from  the  drop-back  position.  Upon 
receiving  the  ball,  the  quarterback  drops 
back  about  five  steps  before  he  passes. 

When  passing,  the  quarterback  puts  his 
last  two  fingers  on  the  laces  of  the 
football  and  his  first  two  fingers  on  the 
back  of  the  ball,  keeping  his  hand  tilted 
slightly  back.  This  allows  for  a better 
push  off.  He  also  keeps  his  elbow  raised 
above  the  shoulder  to  get  better  height  on 
the  pass.  After  releasing  the  ball,  he 
follows  through,  turning  his  palm  away 
from  his  body  to  ensure  a good  snap  on 
the  pass.  If  he  is  passing  with  his  right 
hand,  he  steps  toward  the  receiver  with 
his  left  foot. 

All  of  this  happens  in  about  three 
seconds.  During  that  time,  the 
quarterback  must  judge  the  defense 
strategy  so  that  he  can  pick  the  best 
receiver  to  counter  the  defense.  He  must 
also  be  aware  of  the  rushers,  but  his  eyes 
are  on  the  defensive  backfield. 


Receiving  A Pass 


Pass  receivers  include  split  ends, 
flankers,  tight  ends,  and  running  backs. 

Much  of  the  wide  receiver’s  work  is 
done  before  and  during  the  huddle.  This 
is  when  the  decisions  are  made.  He  will 
look  at  where  the  ball  lies  in  relation  to 
the  hash  marks  to  decide  how  far  to  stand 
from  the  ball  and  which  foot  to  start 
from.  He  will  also  note  the  down,  which 
can  in  itself  determine  whether  to  make  a 
short,  intermediate,  or  deep  pass  route. 
Once  on  the  line,  he  must  second-guess 
the  defense  and  choose  a route  that  will 
get  him  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

At  Penn  State,  all  receivers  are  taught 
to  catch  the  ball  with  their  fingers  rather 
than  with  the  palm  of  their  hand.  The 
receiver  must  concentrate  on  spreading 
his  fingers  to  cover  as  much  of  the  ball  as 
possible  and  to  make  contact  with  the 
front  end  of  the  ball  — the  smallest  part 
— for  best  control.  The  point  of  the  ball 
is  also  important.  If  it  is  up,  the  pass  will 
be  easier  to  catch  than  if  it  is  down. 
Finally,  the  receiver  must  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  ball  rather  than  on  the 
defensive  players  around  him. 

When  a receiver  is  not  catching  the 
ball,  he’s  blocking  for  the  receiver.  Most 
long  runs  are  the  result  of  good  downfield 
blocking,  which  means  that  the  receiver  is 
always  busy,  even  in  a running  play. 


The  Long  Snap 


The  long  snap  is  used  in  a punting 
situation,  with  the  ball  being  delivered 
directly  from  the  center  to  a backfield 
punter. 

The  punter  uusally  stands  about 
thirteen  yards  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  To  make  an  accurate  snap, 
the  center  must  judge  that  distance,  along 
with  the  height  of  the  punter.  He  must 
also  know  whether  the  punter  likes  to 
receive  the  ball  waist-high  or  chest-high. 

When  the  punter  is  ready,  he  calls 
“Set.”  No  further  codes  are  called.  The 
center  can  snap  the  ball  immediately  or 
pause  to  disrupt  the  rhythm  of  the 
defense. 

The  center  grips  the  ball  with  both 
hands.  The  lower  hand  holds  the  ball  in  a 
passing  grip.  The  upper  hand  guides  it  for 
accuracy.  The  center  keeps  his  head 
down,  looking  through  his  legs  at  the 
hands  of  the  punter.  He  places  his  elbows 
against  h[s  inner  thighs  and  keeps  his 
body  low.  Upon  release,  his  hands  turn  — 
one  pushing,  the  other  pulling  — causing 
the  ball  to  spiral. 

The  center  has  .7  or  .8  seconds  to  get 
the  ball  to  the  punter.  After  that,  he 
blocks  if  he  can,  but  his  main  job  is  done 
once  an  accurate  long  snap  has  been 
delivered. 

The  long  snap  requires  great  accuracy 
as  well  as  great  composure.  Since  the 


center’s  head  is  down  and  his  eyes  are  on 
the  punter  behind  him,  he  cannot 
concentrate  on  the  defenders  who  are 
sure  to  hit  him.  The  long  snap  is  not 
always  delivered  by  the  regular  center, 
but  by  whoever  can  do  this  specialized 
job  best. 


DEFENSE 


Reading 
A Play 

It  is  essential  that  the  defense  be  able 
to  “read”  an  offensive  play  before  it 
develops  too  far.  Usually,  if  a quarterback 
drops  back  from  the  line  of  scrimmage,  it 
will  be  a pass  play.  If  he  moves  up  or 
across  the  line  of  scrimmage,  it  will 
probably  be  a running  play. 

If  it  looks  like  a run,  the  next  priority 
is  to  study  the  running  backs  to  catch  a 
possible  play-action  pass  and  to  detect 
the  probable  direction  of  action. 

The  successful  secondary  defender  will 
watch  everything  with  his  range  of  vision, 
focusing  on  the  quarterback,  but  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  receivers  as  well.  This  way, 
he  can  digest  — and  react  to  — the  total 
play. 


Rushing 
The  Passer 

The  defensive  line  has  less  than  three 
seconds  to  penetrate  the  offense  and 
prevent  a pass. 

The  goal  is  to  shed  or  slip  by  the 
blockers,  get  to  the  quarterback,  and 
tackle  him  for  a loss  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage.  If  the  defense  cannot  get  to 
the  quarterback,  they  will  jump  at  the 
pass  to  deflect  the  ball. 

Tackling  a passer  presents  its  own 
problems.  If  a passer  is  tackled  low,  he 
may  still  be  free  to  get  a pass  off  before 
the  tackle  is  completed.  To  prevent  this, 
the  defender  “combs”  the  passer.  He 
jumps,  raising  his  hands  over  the  passer  to 
prevent  a throw,  then  comes  down  on  the 
passer’s  shoulders  for  the  tackle. 


Covering  A Pass 


Except  on  man-to-man  coverage,  the 
secondary  defensive  players  focus  their 
attention  on  the  quarterback,  keeping 
track  of  potential  receivers  through 
peripheral  vision.  When  the  quarterback 
sets  for  a pass,  the  defender  moves  in, 
positioning  himself  about  three  yards 
behind  the  receiver,  blocking  the  path  to 
the  goal  line. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  intercept 
the  pass.  The  most  common  way  is  to 
step  in  front  of  the  receiver  at  the  last 
second.  A defender  can  also  reach 
through  the  receiver’s  down-field 
shoulder  or  reach  over  the  receiver,  taking 
care  not  to  touch  him.  The  defender  uses 
both  hands  to  intercept,  taking  the  ball 
with  his  fingertips.  The  arms  act  as  shock 
absorbers  to  keep  the  ball  from  bouncing 
away. 


Protecting 
The  Outside 

The  two  defensive  ends  basically 
protect  the  outside.  The  ends  first  protect 
against  a run,  then  are  responsible  for  a 
pass  rush. 

On  a run  play,  the  defensive  end  first 
focuses  on  the  nearest  back.  In  an  “I” 
formation  offense,  the  defensive  end  is 
usually  blocked  by  the  fullback.  In  a 
sprint-out,  he  may  get  hit  by  both  the 
fullback  and  the  tailback,  one  trying  to 
slip  around  him  while  the  other  blocks  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  runner. 

The  end’s  job  is  to  prevent  this.  He  can 
shed  the  blocker  by  faking  an  inside  move 
and  then  going  outside,  or  he  can  try  to 
slip  by  the  blockers.  Barring  this,  he  tries 
to  contain  the  blocker,  keeping  him  from 
moving  outside.  To  prevent  an  outside 
move,  a defensive  end  on  the  left  side  of 
the  line  will  block  with  his  right  shoulder, 
always  applying  leverage  toward  the 
inside,  keeping  his  left  side  clear,  and 
forcing  the  play  deeper  into  the 
backfield. 

On  a pass  play,  the  defensive  end  may 
rush  the  passer,  but  only  if  he  keeps  to 
the  outside  of  the  play,  containing  the 
quarterback.  If  he  goes  inside,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  action  will  slip  around 
him. 


Tackling 

Tackling  is  the  defensive  team’s  bread 
and  butter. 

In  a straight-on  tackle,  the  linebacker 
approaches  the  runner  squarely,  his  head 
up,  his  eyes  open,  and  his  elbows  close  to 
his  sides.  Upon  contact,  he  wraps  his  arms 
around  the  ball  carrier  and  accelerates, 
still  keeping  his  head  up  and  his  back 
arched.  The  idea  is  to  run  through  the 
ball  carrier,  driving  until  he  is  on  his  back. 

When  approaching  from  an  angle,  the 
tackier  drives  his  head  in  front  of  the  ball 
carrier.  When  he  makes  contact,  he  strains 
upward  and  into  the  carrier,  with  his  head 
turned  toward  the  opponent.  He  then 
accelerates  and  drives  through  as  he 
would  on  a straight-on  tackle. 

If  more  than  one  player  is  in  on  the 
tackle,  the  second  player  should  go  for 
the  ball. 


The  Names  of  the  Game 


Belly  Series 

The  quarterback  puts  the  ball  in  the 
“belly”  of  a back  and  holds  it  there  while 
they  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  a few 
steps.  Then,  the  quarterback  either  lets 
the  running  back  keep  the  ball  or  pulls  it 
back  for  himself.  He  is  then  free  to  hand 
or  pitch  the  ball  to  another  running  back, 
run  it  himself,  or  pass. 


Blitz 

Whenever  a linebacker  or  defensive 
back  rushes  across  the  line  of  scrimmage. 


Delay 

Whenever  a pass  receiver  pretends  to 
block  before  he  begins  running  a pass 
pattern. 


Draw 

A running  play  designed  to  look  like  a 
pass.  The  quarterback  races  back  and 
hands  the  ball  to  a waiting  back.  The 
onrushing  defenders  are  drawn  into  the 
backfield  to  the  quarterback  — who 
continues  to  make  the  play  look  like  a 
pass  - and  rush  beyond  the  ball  carrier. 


Button  Hook 

A pass  pattern  in  which  a receiver  runs 
straight  at  a defensive  player  then  stops, 
pivots,  and  faces  the  quarterback  to 
receive. 


Drop-Back 

The  movement  of  a quarterback  as  he 
moves  straight  back  to  get  into  a passing 
position. 


Cornerman 

The  name  of  the  outside  linebacker  or 
defensive  back  who  protects  the  outside 
run  or  pass  areas. 


Counter  Play 

A running  play  in  which  the  runner 
moves  with  the  ball  in  a direction  counter 
to  the  other  backs. 


Flanker 

A pass  receiver  who  lines  up  in  the 
backfield  wide  of  the  formation. 


Flooding  A Zone 

When  a pass  play  sends  two  or  more 
receivers  into  the  same  defensive  area  or 
zone. 


Fly  Pattern 

A pass  pattern  in  which  the  receiver 
races  full  speed  straight  down  the  field. 


Formation  Side 

The  side  of  an  offensive  line  on  which 
an  extra  back  and  tight  end  are  lined  up. 


Free  Safety 

In  the  defensive  secondary,  the  safety 
player  who  is  “free”  to  play  the  ball 
rather  than  a particular  area  or  offensive 
player. 


Look-In 

A pass  pattern  in  which  a receiver 
dashes  diagonally  to  the  middle 
secondary. 


Play-Action  Pass 

After  faking  to  a ball  carrier  to  make 
the  play  look  like  a run,  the  quarterback 
passes. 


Post  Patterns 

A pass  pattern  in  which  the  receiver 
runs  straight  down  the  field,  then  angles 
toward  the  goalpost. 


Pocket 

The  semi-circle  of  blockers  who 
protect  the  passer. 


Power  Sweep 

A wide  running  play  that  uses  three  or 
four  blockers  in  front  of  the  ball  carrier. 


Pursuit 

Any  action  in  which  the  defensive 
men,  away  from  the  point  of  attack,  are 
in  the  process  of  chasing  the  ball  carrier. 


Quick  Count 

When  the  ball  is  snapped  on  the  first 
sound  from  the  quarterback. 


The 

Long 

Search 


“The  blockbuster  series  comes  of  age  ... 
meticulously  crafted  ...  superbly  photographed 
...  as  bold  as  it  is  provocative  ...  a milestone  in 
television  programming  ...” 

That’s  just  a sprinkling  of  the  superlatives 
British  critics  used  to  applaud  The  Long  Search, 
the  Xerox-funded  series  which  premieres 
nationally  during  the  third  week  in  September 
(check  local  listings).  The  13-episode 
BBC/Time-Life  production  documents  a three 
year,  150,000-mile  contemporary  odyssey  of 
exploration  of  the  lives  and  faiths  of  people  on 
four  continents  — from  the  Protestant  churches 
of  Indianapolis  to  the  Zen  monasteries  of 
Japan. 

Armed  with  a consuming  curiosity  and  a 
batch  of  basic  questions  about  the  role  of 
religious  belief  and  practice  in  a materialistic 
world  afflicted  with  over-population,  inflation 
and  H-bombs,  Ronald  Eyre,  a modern  pilgrim, 
set  out  from  London  on  a series  of  global 
encounters  with  men  and  women  who  are  living 
their  faiths  now.  The  hour-long  episodes  record 
his  meetings  with  Hindus,  Orthodox  Christians, 
Muslims,  Buddhists,  jews,  Taoists,  with  the 
Zulu  Zionists  of  South  Africa  and  the  Torajas 
tribe  of  Indonesia. 

Charting  his  course  and  on  hand  to  film  this 
modern  pilgrim’s  progress  was  Peter  Montagon, 
BBC  co-producer  of  Lord  Clark’s  “Civilisation” 
series,  who’s  been  fascinated  with  the  subject  of 
comparative  religion  for  some  20  years. 
Montagnon  became  even  more  fascinated  a few 
years  back  when  he  visited  Ceylon  to  see  a 
friend  who  happens  to  be  a Buddhist  monk.  A 
man  who  knows  an  exciting  film  subject  when 
he  sees  one,  Montagnon  sent  an  immediate  SOS 
to  the  BBC  for  a film  crew,  and  produced  “The 
Roaring  Silence”  on  the  spot. 

Back  in  London,  his  curiosity  whetted  in 
Ceylon,  Montagnon  started  searching  for  the 
best  way  to  make  The  Long  Search,  which  he 
conceived  as  a global  voyage  of  inquiry  into 
today’s  appetite  for  religion.  In  the  course  of 
his  quest,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  a group  of 
distinguished  advisors. 


Then  he  corraled  playwright-director  Ronald 
Eyre  as  his  pilgram  — an  itinerant  Everyman 
who  would  put  a mirror  up  to  the  religions  of 
the  world.  Four  and  a half  years  and  150,000 
miles  later.  The  Long  Search  reflects  the  results 
of  a trek  to  13  countries:  India,  japan,  Israel, 
Rumania,  Sri  Lanka,  Indonesia,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  the  United  States,  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Public  TV  viewers  will  become  Eyre’s 
co-travelers,  embarking  on  a voyage  of 
discovery  in  Indianapolis  with  the  premiere 
episode,  “Protestant  Spirit  USA.” 

The  Long  Search  provides  the  basis  for  a 
three-credit  course  in  the  study  of  religion 
through  Penn  State.  For  information,  write  to 
the  Department  of  Independent  Study  by 
Coorespondence,  3 Shields  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 


Live 

from 

th.e 

Met 


The  Metropolitan  Opera’s  Peabody 
Award-winning  Live  From  the  Met  series  will 
televise  live  performances  of  Verdi’s  “Otello,” 
the  new  production  of  Smetana’s  “The 
Bartered  Bride,”  Puccini’s  “Tosca,”  and  Verdi’s 
“Luisa  Miller,”  during  1978-79  over  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service. 

The  funding  for  the  four  telecasts  has  again 
been  made  possible  by  a major  grant  from 
Texaco  Inc. 

The  opening  telecast  on  September  25  will 
be  Verdi’s  “Otello.”  (check  local  listings.) 
James  Levine,  the  Metropolitan’s  music 
director,  will  conduct,  and  the  cast  will  include 
Renata  Scotto  as  Desdemona,  Jon  Vickers  in 
the  title  role,  Cornell  MacNeil  as  lago,  jean 
Kraft  as  Emilia,  Raymond  Gibbs  as  Cassio,  and 
James  Morris  as  Lodovico. 

November  21  is  the  date  for  the  telecast  of 
the  new  production  of  Bedrich  Smetana’s  “The 
Bartered  Bride,”  which  will  be  sung  in  a new 
English  version  by  Tony  Harrison.  Teresa 


Stratas  will  sing  the  role  of  Marenka,  with 
Nicolai  Gedda  as  jenik,  Jon  Vickers  as  Vasek, 
and  Martti  Talvela  as  Kecal.  James  Levine  will 
conduct. 

Shirley  Verrett  will  sing  the  title  role  and 
Luciano  Pavarotti  will  be  heard  as  Cavaradossi 
in  the  December  19  telecast  of  Puccini’s 
“Tosca”  with  Cornell  MacNeil  as  Scarpia  and 
Fernando  Corena  as  the  Sacristan.  The 
conductor  will  be  James  Conlon. 

“Luisa  Miller”  will  be  the  fourth  telecast  of 
the  season.  The  conductor  will  be  James 
Levine,  with  Renata  Scotto  in  the  title  role, 
Placido  Domingo  as  Rodolfo,  Sherrill  Milnesas 
Miller,  Bonaldo  Giaiotti  as  Walther  and  James 
Morris  as  Wurm.  The  telecast  will  be  in  January, 
1979  on  a date  to  be  announced. 

Francis  Robinson,  the  Metropolitan’s  tour 
director,  will  be  the  host  for  the  series  and  the 
three  Italian  language  performances  will  be 
telecast  with  English  subtitles. 


Music, 

Dance, 

_ and 
Drama 


Raina  Kabivanska  sings  the  title  role  in  Puccini's  Tosca 
in  a new  production  of  the  op>era  to  be  broadcast  as 
the  fall  premiere  of  Great  Performances.  (Photo 
courtesy  WNET). 


Great  Performances,  public  television’s 
award-winning  series  of  music,  dance  and  drama 
specials,  will  begin  its  sixth  year  over  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  on  September  13,  with  a 
major  new  production  of  Puccini’s  “Tosca.” 
Filmed  in  Rome  in  1976,  this  special  television 
version  of  the  opera  is  conducted  by  Bruno 
Bartoletti  and  features  Raina  Kabaivanska  as 


Tosca,  Placido  Domingo  as  Cavaradossi  and! 
Sherrill  Milnes  as  Scarpia.  1 

Over  the  past  five  years.  Great  Performances’ 
has  created  its  own  tradition  of  excellence  for"! 
the  presentation  of  performing  arts  on 
television.  Wednesday  nights  on  public 
television  now  mark  the  best  in  American  and 
international  drama,  symphonic  and  operatic 
music,  ballet  and  modern  dance,  reaching  out 
to  a vast  national  television  audience  that  has 
been  steadily  growing  with  each  season.  The 
series  has  been  heralded  by  critics  across  the 
country  for  maintaining  a level  of  excellence 
almost  unparalled  in  television  history. 

Capstone  of  Great  Performances  sixth  season 
on  public  television  will  be  a 7-week  festival  of 
dramas  by  the  great  American  playwright, 
Eugene  O’Neill,  including  a new  five-part 
television  adaptation  of  his  monumental 
“Mourning  Becomes  Electra,”  to  be  videotaped 
this  summer  for  weekly  telecast  December  6 
through  January  3.  This  will  be  followed  with 
encore  broadcasts  of  Theater  in  America’s 
productions  of  “Beyond  the  Horizon”  on 
January  10  and  “Ah,  Wilderness!”  on  January 
24. 


New 

“Theatre” 

Season 


International  film  star  Alan  Bates  will  make 
one  of  his  rare  television  appearances  in  the 
title  role  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  “The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,”  which  opens  the  new 
Masterpiece  Theatre  season  on  September  3 
(check  local  listings). 

As  Hardy’s  ill-fated  protagonist,  Michael 
Henchard,  Bates  plays  a man  poles  apart  in  time 
and  temper  from  the  charming  sophisticated 
artist  he  portrays  opposite  Jill  Clayburgh  in  the 
film  “An  Unmarried  Woman.”  Casterbridge’s 
mayor  is  a doomed  man,  his  rise  and  fall, 
ironically,  simultaneously  charted  at  the 
moment  18  years  before,  when  he  drunkenly 
sold  his  wife  and  child  to  a passing  sailor. 

Anne  Stallybrass  plays  the  discarded  wife 
who  turns  up  with  her  grown  daughter  (Janet 
Maw),  and  inexorably  sets  off  the  chain  of 


events  that  climax  in  the  Mayor’s  downfall. 
Anna  Massey  is  his  mistress,  and  Jack  Galloway 
the  man  who  profits  when  Henchard  is 
bankrupted  — financially  and  emotionally  — by 
his  past. 

“The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  a 
BBC/Time-Life  Television  production,  was 
filmed  entirely  on  location  in  and  around  the 
historic  town  of  Corfe  Castle,  where  Hardy’s 
19th  century  native  Dorset  — thinly  disguised 
as  Wessex  in  his  fiction  — was  faithfully 
reproduced.  Aired  in  Britain  earlier  this  year, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Hardy’s  death,  the 
seven-part  TV  adaptation  was  judged  by  English 
critics  as  “raw  and  unrelenting.. .full  of  action 
and  packed  with  incident. ..beautiful  to  look  at, 
deftly  dramatized.” 


Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 

WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WV I A/Scranton-Wi  I kes-Barre, 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 

169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 
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The 

Great 

Debate 


Democrat  Pete  Flaherty  and  Republican 
Richard  Thornburgh  will  debate  the  issues 
before  a statewide  audience  on  The  PPTN 
Debate:  Flaherty  vs  Thornburgh,  on  Thursday, 
October  12  at  9:00  p.m.  on  the  seven  PPTN 
member  stations. 

The  candidates  for  governor  will  meet  in  the 
studios  of  WITF/Flershey  for  the  broadcast, 
where  they  will  be  questioned  by  reporters  on 
issues  ranging  from  taxes  and  state  spending,  to 
the  economy  and  jobs.  Asking  questions  of  the 
candidates  will  be  Karen  Stone,  editor/ reporter 
with  PPTN’s  The  People’s  Business;  Bob 
Dvorchak,  Flarrisburg  Bureau  Chief  for  the 
Associated  Press;  and  Dave  Leherr,  State  Editor 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 


Moderator  for  the  broadcast  will  be  Dan  Testa, 
producer/reporter  with  The  People’s  Business. 

Further  coverage  of  the  fall  election  will  be 
available  each  week  on  the  regularly  scheduled 
broadcasts  of  The  People’s  Business  (check 
local  listings). 

Looking  in  on  the  scene  nationally  will  be  a 
seven-part  series  designed  to  help  voters  better 
understand  the  issues  and  candidates  before  the 
electorate.  Elections  ’78  will  probe  the 
candidates,  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the  public 
perception  of  the  elections  beginning  October 
30  (check  local  listings).  There  will  be  a 
pre-election  wrap-up  on  November  5,  and  a 
post-election  analysis  on  November  15. 


Marie 

Curie 


Marie  Curie,  a special  series  of  five  hour-long 
weekly  dramas  about  the  life  and  work  of  the 
two-time  Nobel  Prize-winning  discoverer  of 
radium  — the  most  famous  woman  scientist  of 
all  time  — premieres  Wednesday,  October  4 on 
most  PPTN  member  stations  (check  local 
listings). 

Marie  Curie  dramatizes  Madam  Curie’s 
brilliant  scientific  search  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  radium,  the  element  which  holds 
the  promise  of  both  a cure  for  cancer  and 
atomic  devastation.  The  series  spans  the 
sixty-eight  years  between  1866  and  1934, 
during  which  Marie  Curie  progressed  from 
struggling  in  a land  where  higher  education  was 
closed  to  women,  to  becoming  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  famous  women  of  all  time. 


Marie  Curie  recreates  the  authentic 
atmosphere  in  which  Madame  Curie  conducted 
her  work,  documenting  the  overwhelmingly 
frustrating,  frequently  hostile  barriers  she  had 
to  overcome.  Moving  chronologically,  the  series 
interweaves  Marie  Curie’s  work  within  the 
larger  framework  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lived. 

The  series  reveals  Marie  Curie  as  a 
multi-faceted  woman  who  is  at  once  tenacious, 
heroic,  absolutely  indomitable,  fascinating, 
sometimes  capable  of  great  warmth  and 
compassion,  yet  painfully  shy.  In  fact  she 
emerges  as  an  early  feminist  — although  her 
self-perception  did  not  include  the  concept  — 
whose  very  existence  greatly  advanced  the  goals 
of  women’s  equality  throughout  the  world. 


The 

Duchess 

of 

Duke 

Street 


Gemma  Jones  plays  Louisa  Trotter,  the  kitchen  maid 
who  became  "The  Duchess  of  Duke  Street"  on  the 
new  Masterpiece  Theatre  season.  (Photo  courtesy 
WGBH) 


From  scullery  maid  to  King’s  confidante  — 
that’s  the  story  of  saucy  cockney  miss  who 
became  “The  Duchess  of  Duke  Street,’’  new 
Masterpiece  Theatre  series  premiering  on  most 
PPTN  member  stations  Oct.  22  (check  local 
listings). 

Gemma  jones  stars  as  Louisa,  whose 
appetite-whetting  talents  extended  well  beyond 
the  kitchen  in  the  Mobil-funded  presentation 
devised  and  produced  by  John  (“Upstairs, 
Downstairs’’)  Flawkesworth.  Louisa’s  progress 
from  pots  and  pans  to  proprietress  of  a 


turn-of-the-century  London  hotel  where  heads' 
of  state  relaxed  in  utter  privacy  was  suggested 
to  Flawkesworth  by  the  real-life  story  of  Rosa 
Lewis  who  held  court  in  her  renowned 
Cavendish  Flotel  in  London’s  Jermyn  Street. 

Christopher  Casenove  plays  one  of  the  men  ( 
in  the  Duchess’  very  full  life,  and  Mary  Plunkett 
is  her  deliciously  innocent  maid  and  friend  in  ^ 
the  15-parter  produced  for  PBS  by  Joan' 
Sullivan  of  WGBH,  Boston.  , 

Described  by  Hawkesworth  as  “much  more 
raffish  and  rakish  than  ‘Upstairs,  Downstairs’,’’ 
“The  Duchess  of  Duke  Street’’  is  authentically 
set  against  real  turn-of-the-century  events.  Its  j 
backdrop  is  the  gas-lit  Edwardian  era  when  : 
Rosa  Lewis  reigned  at  the  Cavendish,  providing 
good  food  and  surcease  to  a steady  stream  of! 
top-hatted  statesmen,  titled  aristocrats  and  ; 
royalty  — including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  ' 
Edward  VII . 

An  immediate  success  when  it  aired  on  the 
BBC,  “The  Duchess  of  Duke  Street’’  was  : 
applauded  by  the  London  Sun  for  its  “winning 
mixture  of  nostalgia  and  down-to-earth 
realism,”  and  by  the  Evening  Standard  as  “good 
strong  entertainment.”  The  Daily  Express 
looked  forward  to  “the  most  compulsive  ' 
viewing  for  some  time”  — a prophecy  borne  out 
by  the  more  than  1 3,000,000  British  viewers  | 
who  found  themselves  hopelessly  hooked  on 
the  BBC-Time/Life  Television  series. 

Gemma  Jones’  performance  as  “The  Duchess 
of  Duke  Street”  prompted  the  London  Daily 
Mail  to  suggest  that  she  receive  the  actress  of 
the  year  award,  while  the  London  Times  noted 
that  she  “has  forged  in  Louisa  a splendid 
character,  ripe  for  action.” 


Mia  Bendixsen  (right)  overcomes  sketpism  about  her  ability  to  handle  chores  at  a gas  station  on 
Freestyle,  an  innovative  new  13-part  series  aimed  at  increasing  career  awareness  of  children  and 
overcoming  sex-role  sterotypes.  Freestyle  premieres  Friday,  October  6 on  most  PPTN  member 
stations.  (Photo  courtesy  KCET)  "Star  Wars”  make-up  artist  Rick  Baker  (left)  uses  his  craft  to  turn 
Judd  Sutherland  into  an  accident  victim  as  one  of  Baker’s  giant  mouse  creations  looks  on.  Baker  will 
be  featured  on  the  season  premiere  of  Studio  See  when  they  go  to  Hollywood  to  confront  violence  in 
television.  Studio  See,  public  television’s  weekly  video  magazine  for  family  viewing  premieres 
Saturday,  October  7 on  most  PPTN  member  stations.  (Photo  courtesy  of  South  Carolina  ETV 
Network) 


Public  Television's  Satellite 


■ In  February  1978,  public  television  entered  the  satellite  era.  Using  Western  Union's  WESTAR I communications 
\satellite,  PBS  began  to  transmit  its  programs  to  the  first  of  its  270  member  stations.  During  the  past  morith,  PPTN 
and  the  seven  public  television  stations  in  Pennsylvania  came  on  board.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  all  stations  in  the 
country  will  be  receiving  programs  via  satellite. 

What  this  means  for  public  television,  the  advantages,  how  it  works,  and  the  cost,  are  examined  in  this  print 
supplement  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Information  Office. 


PPTN 
and  the 
Satellite 
System 
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Beginning  this  month,  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Television 
Network  and  its  seven  member 
stations  will  receive  national  and 
regional  programming  by  satellite. 
They  are  part  of  a nationwide 
satellite  interconnection  which 
links  270  public  television  stations 
in  the  country. 

The  satellite  system  offers  pubUc 
TV  several  advantages  over  the 
previous  distribution  system. 
Among  them,  a better  picture, 
improved  audio,  and  increased 
diversity  of  programming. 

PPTN  and  the  stations  receive 
signals  from  the  satellite  through 
means  of  earth  terminals,  large 
dishes  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
which  are  pointed  at  the  satelhte. 
(PPTN  shares  an  earth  terminal 
with  WITF/Hershey.)  Each  satelhte 
user  pays  a one-time  $20,000  fee  to 
be  ehgible  for  the  service. 

The  earth  terminal  makes  it 
possible  for  PPTN  and  its  member 
stations  to  receive  any  signal 
generated  by  the  WESTAR  I 
satellite.  However,  public  TV  has 
rights  to  only  four  transponders 
(channels)  which  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  its  use.  In  addition 
to  receiving  programs  from  the 
national  network  (PBS),  the 
sateUite  allows  regional  networks 
and  local  stations  to  share 
programs.  Programs  from  the 
Eastern  Educational  Television 
Network,  the  Southern  Educational 
Communications  Association,  the 
Central  Educational  Network,  and 
others  are  now  available 
nationwide. 

How  the  satellite  system  can 


facilitate  program  sharing  among 
stations  can  be  seen  by  a TV 
program  produced  by 
WPSX/University  Park  for 
distribution  this  year.  The  series. 
What’s  In  The  News,  will  originate 
in  the  studios  of  WPSX  bi-weekly. 
Each  program  will  be  fed  live  from 
the  WPSX  studios  on  the  PPTN 
microwave  interconnection  to  the 
Network  Operations  Center  in 
Hershey.  From  there  it  will  be 
forwarded  by  PPTN  microwave  to 
Philadelphia,  then  on  to  the  Main 
Origination  Terminal  in  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.  via  another 
microwave  line.  When  the  signal 
reaches  that  point,  it  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  satelhte  where  it 
will  be  reflected  back  to  earth  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  whole  process, 
which  occurs  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  PPTN  microwave 
system  and  thousands  of  miles  from 
earth  to  the  satellite  and  back 
again,  is  accomplished 
instantaneiously.  The  PPTN 
interconnection  system  facihtates 
this  kind  of  hve  origination  from 
within  Pennsylvania. 

Viewers  will  experience  a better 
television  signal  as  a result  of  the 
satellite.  The  public  TV  picture  will 
have  less  interference  and  greater 
definition,  while  the  sound  will 
show  improvement  because  of  the 
broader  frequency  range  which  the 
satellite  makes  possible.  (Land  lines 
allow  only  5 KHz  while  the  satellite 
allows  1 5 KHz.)  There  will  be  more 
opportunities  for  stereo  simulcasts 
on  FM  radio  as  well,  when  in 
January  the  satellite  will  transmit 
stereo  sound  for  many  programs. 


The  satellite  will  also  allow  for 
better  station  to  station  and 
network  to  station  communication 
through  utilization  of  subcarriers. 

The  satellite  system  is  a welcome 
compliment  to  the  PPTN 
microwave  interconnection. 
Together,  they  give  Pennsylvania 
the  best  of  both  worlds  - all  the 
advantages  of  the  satelhte  system, 
plus  the  flexibility  and  convenience 
of  the  statewide  microwave  system. 

While  the  satellite  will  provide 
the  stations  with  much  of  their 
programming,  PPTN  will  continue 
to  be  the  source  of  a good  share  of 
each  station's  programming. 
Instructional  TV  programs  will 
continue  to  originate  with  PPTN,  as 
will  numerous  program  delay  and 


The  satellite  earth  terminal  in  Hershey  which  is 
shared  by  PPTN  and  WITF-TV.  Dishes  like  this  are 
at  each  public  TV  station  to  receive  the  satellite 
tranmissions.  (Photo  courtesy  Rich  Kaelberer) 


repeat  feeds.  The  microwave  systen 
will  also  continue  to  serve  statewide 
programming  needs,  providing 
statewide  distribution  of  programs 
including  the  weekly  summary  ol 
state  government.  The  People’s 
Business,  WPSX's  week-nightly  feed 
of  State  of  the  Weather,  the  Penr 
State  football  overview  TV 
Quarterbacks,  and  the  many  othei 
statewide  special  broadcasts 
produced  each  year  ir 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  background  on  the 
advantages  of  the  satellite  system, 
how  it  works,  and  how  it  is 
financed,  are  included  in  the 
following  pages. 


How  It  Works 


To  oversimplify  it:  imagine  a 
mirror  in  space,  reflecting  back  to 
earth  those  images  which  are 
directed  toward  it.  That's  the  basic 
idea  of  satellite  communications. 
The  satellite  is  the  mirror. 
Television  programs  are  the  images. 

There  are  three  basic  phases 
involved  in  the  distribution  of 
programs  over  the  public  television 
satellite  system. 

First  is  the  "uplink"  phase,  the 
process  of  getting  programs  up  to 
the  satellite.  That  is  accomplished 
at  the  PBS  Main  Origination 
Terminal,  located  just  south  of 
Washington  at  Bren  Mar,  Virginia, 
and  at  several  regional  transmission 
facilities  around  the  country  that 
are  owned  and  operated  by  other 
public  broadcasting  organizations. 
Programs  travel  on  a narrow, 
high-frequency  signal  from  a special 
antenna  pointed  directly  at  the 
satellite. 

The  next  phase  is  the  satellite 
itself,  where  programs  are  received 
and  re-transmitted  back  to  earth  on 
a different  high-frequency  signal. 
Four  channels,  or  "transponders," 


have  been  leased  for  public 

television  on  Western  Union's 
WESTAR  I satellite,  now  orbiting 
22,300  miles  above  the  earth. 
WESTAR  is  one  of  several 

"geo-stationary"  satellites 
positioned  directly  above  the 

equator  and  moving  at  the  same 
speed  at  which  the  earth  turns.  The 
result  is  that  from  an  earthbound 
perspective,  the  satellite  doesn't 
move.  Each  transponder  can  receive 
a single  television  program  and 
beam  if  back  to  the  ground. 

An  important  change  occurs  as 
the  program  is  received  and 
re-transmitted  by  the  satellite. 
While  the  program  is  beamed 
upwards  on  a very  narrow  path, 
when  amplified  and  retransmitted 
by  WESTAR,  the  signal  path  is 
broadened  so  it  covers  all  50  states, 
plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  power  is  obtained 
directly  from  the  sun  through  solar 
panels  mounted  on  the  satellite. 
When  the  satellite  is  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Earth,  power  is  supplied 
from  batteries  charged  by  the  solar 
panels. 


Finally,  there  is  the  "downlink" 
phase,  in  which  the  programs  are 
received  by  individual  public 
television  stations.  An  initial  149 
facilities,  called  receive-only  ground 
terminals,  have  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  The  terminals  are 
located  throughout  the  country  at 
or  near  each  public  TV  station. 
Each  station  will  own  and  operate 
one  of  them.  (In  a few  cases,  such 
as  PPTN  and  WITF,  ground 
terminals  will  be  shared.)  The 
prominent  feature  of  a receive-only 
ground  terminal  is  a structure 
resembling  a huge  dish.  That's 
where  programs  from  the  satellite 
are  received.  From  that  point,  each 
station  has  several  choices.  It  may 
immediately  broadcast  one  of  the 
several  programs  that  will  be 
arriving  simultaneously.  It  may  tape 
any  of  the  other  programs  for 
broadcast  at  a later  time.  And  when 
it  is  televising  a local  program,  it 
may  still  record  any  of  the 
programs  coming  from  the  satellite 
for  future  use. 


The  Advantages 


The  new  satellite  interconnection 
system  will  enable  your  public 
television  station  to  serve  you 
better  in  a number  of  ways.  These 
are  the  major  advantages: 


Improved  technical  program  quality 

- When  a ground-based  television 
signal  travels  further  from  its  point 
of  origin,  the  technical  quality  of 
the  program  it  carries  diminishes. 
By  the  time  it  reaches  a station,  the 
signal  may  have  lost  a good  deal  of 
its  original  quality.  Under  satellite 
operations,  distance  is  not  a factor. 
Signal  quality  remains  consistent, 
no  matter  how  far  a program  is 
transmitted. 

\ greater  volume  of  programming 

- Until  now,  stations  could  receive 
anly  one  program  at  any  given 
time.  When  no  locally  produced 
programs  were  available  for 
broadcast,  the  station's  choice  of 
what  to  air  was  severely  limited.  As 
part  of  the  public  television  satellite 
system,  each  station  has  access  to  as 
many  as  four  programs 
simultaneously.  This  means  a much 
wider  choice  of  programs  from 
which  to  construct  a local  schedule 
responsive  to  your  community's 
needs. 


Radio  simulcasts  - By  1980, 
America's  public  radio  stations  will 
join  public  television  on  the 
satellite  system.  National  Public 
Radio  (NPR)  in  Washington  will 
have  a greatly  improved  means  of 
supplying  programs  to  its  more 
than  200  member  stations.  There 
will  be  dividends  for  public 
television  viewers,  too.  Many  public 
television  and  radio  stations  will  be 
able  to  join  forces  for  "simulcasts," 
with  the  television  soundtrack 
available  on  public  radio  in 
stereophonic  or  even  quadrophonic 
sound.  In  the  future, 
foreign-speaking  viewers  may  have 
access  to  translations  of  popular 
public  television  programs  on 
public  radio,  in  their  native  tongue. 

Community  tie-ins  - Often,  there 
will  be  channel  capacity  on  the 
satellite  available  for  lease  by  other 
users.  Depending  on  regulatory  and 
station  policies,  vital  community 
institutions  - like  schools, 
hospitals,  and  libraries  - may  be 
able  to  receive  these  channels  at  the 
satellite  terminals  at  public  TV 
stations. 


Wider  program  diversity  - Public 
television  stations  now  have  greater 
access  to  a wide  variety  of 
programs.  Many  will  continue  to 
come  from  the  Washington-based 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS), 
which  distributes  public  television's 
popular  national  programs. Stations 
wUl  also  receive  programs  from 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  now  more  opportunities 
for  live  coverage  of  special  events  in 
this  nation  and  abroad,  for 
programs  of  special  concern  to 
people  in  your  region  of  the 
country,  for  programs  designed  to 
instruct  in  the  classroom  and  at 
home,  and  for  programs  intended 
for  specific  ethnic  and  social 
groups. 


Programs  originating  from  all  over 
the  country.  - With  at  least  five 
regional  transmit  points  in  addition 
to  the  PBS  Main  Origination 
Terminal,  public  television's  service 
is  enriched  with  programs 
originating,  via  satellite,  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 


A birdVeye  view  of  the  PBS  Main  Origination  Terminal,  the  hub  of  public  television’s  new  satellite 
program  distribution  system.  Programs  originating  from  PBS  headquarters  in  nearby  Washington,  D.C., 
arrive  at  the  facility  via  microwave  through  the  tower  in  the  background.  (Photo  courtesy  PBS) 


Better  growth  potential 

Geographic  and  economic 
limitations  made  it  impossible  for 
some  public  television  stations  to 
receive  programs  instantly  from 
PBS  and  other  sources.  They  relied 
on  slow  and  often  unreliable  mail 
service  for  the  delivery  of  tapes  and 


films.  New  stations,  and  those  in 
remote  areas,  used  to  wait  up  to 
two  years,  and  make  a considerable 
expenditure,  to  link  up  with  the 
former  program  "interconnection." 
The  satellite  electronically  links 
every  existing  public  television 
station,  with  the  exception  of  those 


in  Guam  and  American  Samoa.T 
Most  new  stations  join  the  system"^ 
in  a matter  of  weeks,  at  greatly 
reduced  costs.  The  result  will  be  a 
strengthened  public  television  | 
system  with  better  service  for  all ! 
viewers. 


Costs  and  the  Supporting  Cast 


The  satellite  system  represents  a 
substantial,  but  worthwhile, 
investment  for  public  television. 
Overall  construction  and 
implementation  cost  approximately 
$39.5  million. 

Raising  that  considerable  sum 
has  been  a cooperative  endeavor  by 
ail  elements  of  public  broadcasting. 
In  a broad  sense,  viewer  tax  dollars 
and  individual  contributions  have 
helped  make  the  satellite  system 
possible.  Of  the  total  $39.5  million 
cost,  the  private,  non-profit 
Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB),  established 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  to 


assist  in  the  development  of  public 
broadcasting,  is  providing  $32.5 
million  for  the  satellite  service  and 
for  the  construction  of  all  the 
public  television  ground  terminals. 
Each  of  the  1 60  organizations 
operating  public  television  stations 
has  contributed  $20,000  toward 
the  overall  cost.  Funds  were  also 
provided  by  PBS,  the  stations' 
national  organization. 

Others  providing  substantial 
financial  assistance  include  the 
Kresge  Foundation  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  which  subsidized  40  percent 
of  each  station  licensee's  $20,000 
contribution,  and  the  Ford 


Foundation,  which  participated  in  | 
the  original  planning  of  the  satellite  i 
system. 

Fortunately,  public  television's  | 
program  distribution  costs  have  i 
decreased  as  a result  of  the  satellite  ' 
system.  Once  the  system  is  paid  for  | 
this  will  mean  continued  savings  for  i 
years  to  come. 

The  principal  contractor  for  the 
construction  of  the  ground 
terminals  serving  individual  stations 
is  the  Commercial  Telecommuni- 
cations Group  of  Rockwell 
International.  The  Main  Origination 
Terminal  was  built  by  Comtech 
Laboratories,  Inc. 


This^  drawing  illustrates  how  programs  are  distributed  over  the  satellite  system.  Programs  are  transmitted  to  theWESTAR  I communications  sateUite  from! 
PBS  s Main  Origination  Terminal  and  other  origination  points  around  the  country.  The  satellite  amplifies  and  retransmits  the  programs  for  reception  atj 
ground  terminals  serving  each  pubhc  television  station.  (Drawing  courtesy  PBS) 


^rational 

Issues 

Focus 

of 

New 

Series 


Pending  Congressional  issues  will  be  the 
weekly  focus  of  Congressional  Outlook,  an 
informative  new  series  which  premieres  on  most 
PPTN  member  stations  this  fall  (check  local 
listings). 

Beginning  October  6,  the  half-hour,  22-week 
series,  has  been  designed  to  form  a direct  link 
between  important  national  issues  and  local  TV 
viewers.  It  will  translate  controversial  pending 
legislation  into  clear,  understandable  terms.  The 
presentation  will  be  objective  and  non-partisan. 
Pros  and  cons  will  be  solicited  from  experts  to 
motivate  the  viewer  to  become  informed  and 
active  in  the  government  process. 

Research  for  the  series  will  be  provided  by 
the  staff  of  Congressional  Quarterly  (CQ),  the 
Washington-based  news  and  research  service. 
CQ  is  the  widely-recognized  authority  on 
Congress  used  extensively  by  the  print  and 
broadcast  media,  most  members  of  Congress, 
government  officials,  libraries  and  educators. 

Patrick  Tyler,  an  award-winning  reporter  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  will  be  the 
journalist/host  for  Congressional  Outlook. 

A new  issue  will  be  investigated  and  defined 
each  week  in  a half-hour  interview  format.  All 
subjects  are  probable  Congressional  agenda 
items  expected  to  come  up  for  debate  within  a 
six-month  to  a year  period.  Congressional 
Outlook’s  scheduled  topics  include  nuclear 


CONGRESSIONAl 
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power,  the  future  of  the  Navy,  the  volunteer 
Army,  the  question  of  foreign  trade,  and 
government  control  of  the  drug  industry. 

The  series  will  seek  to  challenge  the  viewer 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  in 
Congress  that  could  have  an  impact  on  his  or 
her  daily  life.  The  decision  process  requires  an 
aware  public.  Congressional  Outlook  will 
attempt  to  provide  the  basic  information  so 
necessary  for  intelligent  decision-making. 


A 

Musical 

Tour 

Japan 


I 


One  of  the  world’s  greatest  symphony 
orchestras  will  be  viewed  from  two  different 
vantage  points  in  a 90-minute  public  television 
special,  Ormandy  and  His  Orchestra:  Japanese 
Odyssey,  which  will  be  televised  Thursday, 
October  19  (Check  local  listings). 

The  precision  of  this  126-member  ‘‘musical 
instrument”  is  legendary  and  the  telecast  will 
show  the  orchestra  performing  a variety  of 
works  at  concert  halls  in  Tokyo  and  Kurasiki. 

However,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  is 
composed  of  individuals  representing  a full 
range  of  ages,  personalities  and  backgrounds. 
More  than  half  of  the  program  will  be  devoted 
to  meeting  some  of  these  musicians  and  getting 
to  know  them  as  they  cope  with  the  pressures 
of  a taxing  three-week  tour  of  Japan.  The  tour 
took  place  this  spring. 


Through  the  recollections  of  the  musicians, 
the  telecast  traces  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  orchestra,  which  has  been  firmly 
guided  for  the  past  43  years  by  Eugene 
Ormandy.  Maestro  Ormandy  succeeded 
Leopold  Stokowski,  who  in  his  25  years  as 
conductor  shapped  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
into  one  of  the  world’s  most  acclaimed. 

Ormandy  discusses  the  direction  he  has 
taken  with  the  orchestra,  stating  in  the  telecast 
that  he  sought  not  to  change  what  he  inherited 
from  Stokowski,  but  rather  to  maintain 
undiminished  its  standard  of  excellence. 

During  one  brief  respite  from  travelling  or 
performing,  a choose-up  team  composed  of 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  engages 
a team  drawn  from  the  New  japan 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  a spirited  game  of 
softball. 

Musical  selections  performed  in  their 
entirety  in  the  telecast  are: 

‘‘Afternoon  of  a Faun”  — Claude 
Debussy 

‘‘Don  Juan”  — Richard  Strauss 
Portions  of  the  following  also  will  be  played: 
Symphony  No.  1 - Johann  Brahms 
Toccata  for  Orchestra  — Walter  Piston 
Washington’s  Birthday  Movement 
(Holidays  Symphony)  — Charles  Ives 
The  cameras  at  various  times  follow  Maestro 
Ormandy  and  the  musicians  to  rehearsals, 
sightseeing,  resting  or  dining.  It  is  through  these 
candid  moments  that  the  story  behind  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  respect  and  awe 
in  which  its  maestro  is  held  unfolds. 

‘‘Ormandy  and  His  Orchestra:  Japanese 
Odyssey,”  was  produced  for  public  television 
by  WHYY/Philadelphia,  with  a grant  from 
SmithKIine  Corporation. 


Dominic 


"Dominic,"  an  eight-part  series  about  a 16-year-old-naval  cadet  who  sets  out  to  avenge  his  parents'  murders, 
premieres  on  Once  Upon  a Cltissic.  Pictured  here  are:  Murray  Dale  as  Dominic  (left);  John  Hallam  as  Captain  Beever 
(right);  and  Jerold  Wells  as  Jenkins  (center). 


The  Pennsylvania  Public 
Television  Network: 
WLVT/Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, 
WQLN/Erie, 

WITF/Hershey, 
WHYY/Philadelphia, 

WVI  A/Scranton-Wilkes-Barre,  | 
WQED/Pittsburgh, 
WQEX/Pittsburgh, 
WPSX/University  Park 


169  West  Chocolate  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  397 
Hershey,  Pa.  17033 


The  1978-79  season  of  public  television’s 
highly  acclaimed  family  drama  series,  Once 
Upon  a Classic  begins  its  third  season  Saturday, 
October  7 with  the  adventure  series  ’’Dominic” 
in  eight  half-hour  episodes.  (Check  local 
listings.) 

Young  English  actor  Murray  Dale  stars  as 
Dominic,  a 16-year  old  naval  cadet  in  the  17th 
century  who  sets  out  to  avenge  his  parents’ 
murderers. 

Bill  Bixby  returns  to  host  the  series.  Once 
Upon  a Classic  is  presented  on  PBS  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a grant  from 
McDonald’s  Local  Restaurants  Association. 

The  year  is  1821  and  Yorkshire’s  desolate 
moorland  rocky  treacherous  coastline  is  the 
setting.  Dominic’s  parents.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Bulman  are  headed  home  when  their  coach  is 
attacked  by  highwaymen  at  Hangman’s  Hollow. 
Mrs.  Bulman  and  the  coachman  are  murdered 
and  Captain  Bulman  is  badly  wounded.  The 
attackers  follow  him  home  and  he  is  no  match 
against  them  in  a second  pistol  fight.  His  dying 


words— “eight  bells”— are  the  biggest  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

The  orphan  Dominic  is  left  in  the  care  of  the 
dashing  Captain  Beever,  a former  midshipman 
and  Charles  Bulman’s  best  friend.  Beever  runs 
the  spartan  and  rigorously  disciplined  naval 
academy  which  Dominic  attends. 

Both  he  and  Dominic  vow  to  find  the  killers 
— Dominic  to  avenge  his  father;  Beever  to 
avenge  his  friend.  Neither  knows  of  the  other’s 
scheme  to  seek  the  murders,  and  unknown  to 
Beever,  Dominic  has  found  a clue,  a watch 
engraved  with  the  crest  of  Lord  Stainton. 
Dominic,  in  fact,  suspects  the  Captain,  and  runs 
away  from  the  academy  to  continue  his  search. 

The  boy  escapes  from  one  harrowing 
predicament  to  another  in  the  hands  of  sinister 
characters  such  as  Barty  Finn,  the  evil  landlord 
of  the  Eight  Bells  Inn;  Miss  Sarah,  the  devious 
housekeeper  of  Lord  Stainton’s  Castle;  and 
Wardle,  the  corrupt  bailiff.  Everyone  seems  to 
want  the  watch  and  the  secret  it  holds. 


“PPTN  - The  People's  Business,"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network,  169  West 
Chocolate  Avenue,  Hershey,  PA  17033.  Second  Class  postage  paid  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania  and  post  office  of 
additional  entry. 


New 

General 

Manager 

for 

PPTN 


The  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
Commission,  at  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
held  September  14  in  Hershey,  named  H. 
Sheldon  Parker,  Jr.  to  serve  as  general  manager 
of  PPTN,  effective  January  1,  1979.  At  that 
same  meeting,  the  Commission  accepted,  with 
regret,  the  resignation  of  David  H.  Leonard  as 
general  manager  of  PPTN  and  secretary  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  is  completing  his  twelfth 
year  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  is  from  Pittsburgh.  He  will  be 
moving  to  the  Harrisburg  area  when  he  assumes 
his  new  duties  with  PPTN.  Mr.  Parker  is  not 


running  for  reelection  to  the  House  in  this  fall’s 
election.  He  will  complete  his  legislative  service 
at  the  end  of  November  when  the  current 
legislature  leaves  office. 

David  Leonard  has  been  general  manager  of 
PPTN  since  March  of  1969  and  was  the  initial 
staff  member  hired  by  the  PPTN  Commission 
which  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  November  of  1968.  Mr.  Leonard  is 
leaving  PPTN  to  seek  a position  in  public 
television  station  management  and 
administration. 

In  announcing  the  Commission’s  action. 
Chairman  Philip  I.  Berman  of  Allentown  said, 
“Dave  Leonard  has  been  with  us  since  we 
started,  and  we  have  developed  a very 
comprehensive  and  significant  center  at  PPTN.  I 
will  miss  his  decisions  and  effective  work.’’ 
Looking  toward  the  future,  Mr.  Berman  stated, 
“We  believe  that  future  development  of  PPTN 
will  be  ably  furthered  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Parker.  His  wide  range  of  experience  in 
business,  the  arts,  government,  and  public 
service  activities  will  add  some  new  dimensions 
to  public  television’s  future  in  Pennsylvania.” 
He  added,  “I  am  especially  pleased  that  Mr. 
Leonard  and  Mr.  Parker  will  both  join  with  a 
Commission  transition  team  to  assure  the 
smooth  continuation  of  PPTN  activities  during 
the  coming  weeks.” 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a legislator,  Mr. 
Parker  is  an  Investment  Broker  with 
Parker/Hunter,  Inc.  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  and  received  his 
M.A.  in  Political  Science  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Parker  has  served  as  a Board 
Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  has  been  a member  of  various  cultural, 
health  care,  and  civic  boards  in  Allegheny 
county. 


Weather 

World 


Every  weeknight  at  6:00  p.m.,  “The  State  of 
the  Weather/The  Shape  of  the  World”  brings 
Pennsylvanians  the  state’s  most  comprehensive 
weather  report  and  forecast  along  with  reports 
on  science,  technology,  and  energy.  The  series, 
seen  on  five  Pennsylvania  Public  Television 
Network  member  stations,  is  the  most  popular 
public  television  program  produced  specifically 
for  state  residents.  On  an  average  night,  it  is 
watched  by  more  than  1 00,000  viewers  in  some 
66,000  households. 

“Weather/World”  is  produced  and 
distributed  by  WPSX-TV,  University  Park,  as  a 


continuing  education  and  community  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Beginning  November  6,  “Weather/World”  is 
expanding  — from  fifteen  minutes  to  a full 
half-hour  every  weeknight  at  6:00  — to  give 
Pennsylvanians  more  of  “The  Shape  of  the 
World.”  The  emphasis  on  energy,  the 
environment,  science,  and  technology  will  — 
with  the  weather  itself  — continue  to  be  a vital 
nightly  service,  but  the  new  "Weather/World” 
will  also  introduce  viewers  to  a larger  world  of 
subjects  and  a larger  “Weather/World”  team. 


The 

Klan 


The  New  Klan,  a one-hour  documentary, 
will  air  Sunday,  November  19  on  most  PPTN 
member  stations  (Check  local  listings).  This 
cinema  verite  focuses  on  David  Duke,  prime 
mover  of  the  modern-day  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
the  organization  over  which  he  presides.  The 
film  reveals  new  insights  about  Duke’s  former 
philosophies  and  current  activities  and  exposes 
contradictions  between  the  two. 

The  New  Klan  brings  to  the  surface  several 
elements  of  the  secretive  organization  that  have 
never  before  been  shown  on  television, 
including  actual  footage  of  the  Klan’s  ritualistic 
initiation  ceremony.  Filmed  on  location  in 
Chicago,  Southern  California,  Ohio  and 
Georgia,  the  documentary  is  the  work  of 
independent  producers  Leslie  Shatz  and  Elenor 
Bingham. 


The  New  Klan  is  a revealing  cinema-verite 
documentary  focusing  on  the  modern  day  Klan. 


A 

Decade 

Gone 

By 


The  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network 
Commission  was  created  in  November  1968 
with  the  passage  of  Act  329.  The  Act  charges 
PPTN  with  making  public  television  available  to 
all  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
encouraging  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
dynamic,  free,  and  effective  program  service. 
The  Commission  has  responded  to  this  charge 
by  building  on  the  existing  base  of  seven 
independent  public  television  stations  serving 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  May  1 969,  just  six  months  after  the  PPTN 
Commission  was  created,  the  network  began 
operation.  Before  long,  the  seven  stations  in 
Pennsylvania  were  interconnected  through  a 
1,600-mile  microwave  system.  For  the  first 
time,  simultaneous  program  distribution  and 
broadcast  was  possible.  The  interconnection 
also  made  possible  statewide  broadcasts  and 
program  sharing  among  the  stations.  A new 
satellite  interconnection  is  now  further 
revolutionizing  this  delivery  system. 

The  PPTN  Commission  has  funded 
production  of  programs  for  statewide 
distribution  since  1969,  with  the  number  of 
programs  varying  from  year  to  year  depending 
upon  the  availability  of  funds. 

PPTN  conducted  a statewide  survey  in  1974 
to  identify  the  interests  and  needs  of 
Pennsylvanians.  The  survey  resulted  in  eight 
program  priorities  which  were  adopted  by  the 


Commission  and  continue  to  guide  program 
funding. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  stations  serving 
Pennsylvania  have  significantly  broadened  their, 
base  of  support.  Increased  private  and 
community  support,  combined  with 
government  support,  have  made  Pennsylvania 
one  of  the  strongest  public  television  states  in 
the  country. 

To  help  minorities  and  women  gain  access  to 
the  system,  in  1972  the  PPTN  Commission 
established  an  affirmative  action  training 
program.  Since  that  time  it  has  trained  over  1 20 
people  for  careers  in  broadcasting. 

Beginning  in  1975,  PPTN  began  audience 
research  to  help  measure  the  effectiveness  ofi 
public  television  programs.  Among  its  findings 
the  research  shows  that  public  television  is] 
viewed  in  three-quarters  of  all  Pennsylvania! 
homes  each  month.  j 

PPTN  has  also  been  supportive  of  the! 
development  of  a system  of  program  captioning  ! 
for  the  hearing  imparied  which  began  in  1975. 

The  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  1 
remains  the  only  medium  in  Pennsylvania 
which  binds  the  state’s  four  corners  together  in  i 
a common  interest.  Through  its  seven  member 
stations,  PPTN  provides  a unique 
communications  vehicle  which  allows 
simultaneous  broadcast  to  a statewide  audience. 


Former  Governor  Raymond  Shafer  signs  Act  329  into  law  which  established  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Television 
Commission. 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  print  supplements 
exploring  issues  and  topics  of  statewide  concern.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN 
Community  Serx'ice  Office  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  These  publications  are  designed  to 
foster  greater  public  understanding  and  involvement  In  state  issues  and  are  not  intended 
to  promote  any  particular  point  of  view. 

This  special  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Report  is  a companion  piece  to  a program  that 
will  address  the  problem  of  how  to  use  credit  wisely.  Credit  and  Debt:  Illusion  and 
Disillusion  is  a one-hour  docu-drama  which  will  air  on  most  PPTN  member  stations 
in  November  (Check  local  listings). 

This  supplement  takes  a look  at  the  history  of  credit  and  debt,  the  laws  that  govern 
credit  and  debt,  what  the  pending  legislation  provides  for,  and  the  positions  of  the 
financial  Institutions. 


Mark  Dorfman  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  American  Studies  and  Communication 
at  the  Capitol  Campus  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Mr. 
Dorfman  is  the  producer  of  Credit  and 
Debt:  Illusion  and  Disillusion. 


THE 
HISTOR  Y 

OF 

CREDIT 

AND 

DERT 

by  Mark  Dorfman 


Most  of  us  think  of  credit  as  a recent 
invention.  We  assume  this  is  the  original 
buy-now-pay-later  generation,  spawned  in 
the  age  of  instant  gratification.  But  while 
the  use  of  credit  (and  the  resultant 
indebtedness)  is  more  extensive  than  ever 
before,  our  credit-based  economy  and 
debt-burdened  citizenry  are  hardly  new. 

From  the  time  of  first  settlement,  the 
American  colonies  have  never  functioned 
on  a cash  basis.  Circulating  coinage  was 
always  in  short  supply,  forcing  colonists 
to  rely  on  barter  and  various  forms  of 
bank  and  merchant  credit. 

Historically  most  American  paper 
money  was  not  issued  by  governments, 
but  by  private  banks.  It  took  the  form  of 
bank  notes,  printed  promises  by  a bank 
to  give  the  bearer  gold  or  silver  in  the 
amount  of  the  face  value.  These  notes 
were  accepted  at  face  value,  discounted, 
or  rejected,  all  at  the  option  of  the 
recipient,  depending  primarily  on  the 
reputation  and  distance  of  the  bank 
which  had  issued  them. 

Transatlantic  trade  was  also 
conducted  largely  on  a credit  basis. 
Goods  were  shipped  from  England  and 
the  continent  on  the  American 
merchant’s  promise  to  pay  for  them  in 


1 


gold  or  silver  at  some  future  date.  The 
major  trade  instrument  was  the  letter  of 
credit,  a document  that  was  little  more 
than  one  bank’s  promise  to  another  that 
the  merchant  involved  had  the  resources 
and  would  live  up  to  his  obligations  to 
repay  any  debts  incurred.  Without  such 
extensions  of  credit,  the  trade  and  very 
existence  of  the  colonies  would  have 
ended  early  and  ignominiously. 

We  must  also  remember  that  until  well 
into  the  twentieth  century  the  American 
economy  was  primarily  agricultural,  and 
that  farming  is  a business  activity 
uniquely  reliant  on  credit.  Farmers 
typically  borrow  heavily  for  investment 
in  land,  machinery,  livestock,  seed,  and 
supplies.  They  anticipate  repayment  from 
income  at  harvest  time,  and  require  loans 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  retain  a 
reasonable  cash  flow. 

The  result  of  this  widespread  and 
traditional  reliance  on  credit  throughout 
even  our  early  economic  history  has  been 
continual  preoccupation  with  the  legal 
status  of  credit  and  debt,  and  with  laws 
designed  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  a 
sound  credit  structure.  The  history  of 
arguments  and  legislation  governing  our 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  banking  policies  is 
extensive,  complex  and  highly  technical. 
The  history  of  our  changing  debt  policies 
is  somewhat  simpler. 

At  the  insistence  of  British  merchants, 
the  colonial  governments  maintained 
traditions  of  British  common  law  when 
debt  collection  was  required.  Under  their 
dictates  all  of  a debtor’s  assets,  including 
the  shirt  off  his  back,  were  subject  to 
seizure  and  sale  by  the  sheriff.  Robin 
Hood’s  fabled  nemesis,  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  would  have  been  hated  by 
debt-ridden  commoners  for  reasons  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Maid  Marion  or 
the  King’s  deer.  If  the  debt  was  greater 
than  proceeds  of  such  forced  sale,  the 
debtor  himself  could  be  seized  by  the 
sheriff,  tried,  and,  if  convicted, 
condemned  to  debtor’s  prison  where  he 
would  remain  until  the  debt  was  paid. 

The  function  of  debtors’  prison  was,  in 
theory,  deterrent  and  not  punative.  It  was 
supposed  to  prevent  people  from 
borrowing  more  than  they  could  repay, 
force  the  repayment  of  all  debts,  force 
the  revelation  of  fraudulantly  hidden 
assets,  or  compel  repayment  by  family  or 
friends.  Its  main  function  was  to  support 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  a system 
that  made  credit  widely  available  at 
reasonable  cost.  Despite  such  intent, 
however,  the  debtors’  prisons  were  busy 
places,  never  lacking  for  clients. 

For  the  individual  who  had  no  hidden 
assets,  whose  friends  or  family  could  not 
or  would  not  pay,  and  had  no  other 
resource,  commitment  for  debt  could  be 
a life  sentence.  In  such  cases,  everyone 
involved  suffered.  The  creditor  stood 
little  chance  of  recovering  his  funds;  the 
debtor  was  condemned  to  life  in  a 
miserable  prison  where  his  sentence 
would  be  shortened  by  malnutrition, 
overcrowding,  filth,  and  disease;  and  the 


community  was  faced  with  the  costs  of 
maintaining  not  only  the  prisoner,  but 
frequently  his  family  as  well.  The  system 
of  debtors’  prisons  had  a long  history,  but 
in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
it  was  a system  which  saw  extensive 
revision,  both  in  America  and  the  Old 
World. 

Two  concerns  continued  to  function 
as  the  ideological  basis  of  virtually  all 
laws  concerning  debts,  debt  collection, 
and  bankruptcy.  These  were,  first,  the 
always  important  need  to  maintain  legal 
protection  for  a strong  credit  system. 
Such  concern  produces  protection  for  the 
creditor  and  has  been  the  traditional  basis 
for  debt  laws.  The  second  and  newer 
consideration  was  a humane  concern  for 
the  debtor,  the  desire  to  see  that  an 
individual  was  not  totally  destroyed  or 
permanently  disabled  by  an  inability  to 
meet  or  discharge  his  financial 
obligations.  Reformers  hoped  that  it 
would  prevent  him  and  his  family  from 
becoming  state  charges. 


While  this  latter  concern  was  new  in 
Anglo-American  thought,  it  actually  can 
be  traced  to  biblical  times.  Several  Old 
Testament  passages  discuss  procedures 
designed  to  serve  a similar  function. 
Ancient  Mosaic  laws  provided  that  debts 
be  discharged  automatically  every  seven 
years. 

Our  early  national  period  saw  each  of 
the  new  states  take  an  individual 
approach  to  this  important  policy 
question.  Some,  like  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  retained  debtors’  prisons, 
but  imposed  a fee  on  the  complaining 
creditor.  This  fee  was  intended  to  offset 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoner,  but 
also  to  force  creditors  to  hesitate  before 
turning  to  the  courts  for  collection 
assistance.  Other  states,  remembering  that 
many  British  debtors  had  resorted  to 
indentured  servitude  as  a way  of  paying 
off  old  debts  and  starting  a new  life, 
substituted  forced  labor  for  debtors’ 
prison,  with  payments  in  lieu  of  wages 
going  to  the  creditor. 


Courts  in  a few  states  began  to  look 
favorably  on  petitions  for  what  we  now 
call  voluntary  bankruptcy.  In  this 
procedure,  the  traditional  process  was 
reversed.  It  was  the  debtor  who 
approached  the  court,  offering  to 
surrender  all  his  assets  for  sale.  The  court 
would  then  order  the  sheriff  to  sell  those 
assets,  would  itself  apportion  the 
proceeds  among  the  creditors,  and,  in 
return  for  the  debtor’s  cooperation, 
declare  all  debts  settled  and  exempt  the 
debtor  from  arrest  on  the  debt  charge. 

This  patchwork  system  produced  its 
own  problems,  with  debtors  moving  from 
state  to  state,  from  court  to  court,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  the  most  lenient 
treatment.  Credit  structures  in  one  state 
could  be  threatened  by  lenient  practices 
in  a neighboring  jurisdiction. 

As  one  result,  the  Constitution 
empowered  the  new  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  laws  for  bankruptcy.  In  theory 
the  complex  questions  would  be  resolved 
on  a national  level  as  Congress  would 
strike  a balance  on  behalf  of  all  the  states 
between  the  rights  of  creditor  and  debtor. 
Congress,  it  was  thought,  would  be  able 
to  select  the  best  features  of  debt  law 
from  each  state,  and  promulgate  an  ideal  • 
law  that  would  apply  to  all. 

The  task  proved  too  difficult. 
Attempts  to  enact  such  uniform 
legislation  were  made  in  1800,  1841,  and, 
following  the  economic  distresses 
engendered  by  the  Civil  War,  again  in 
1 867.  All  failed.  It  was  not  until  1 898,  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  our  worst  national 
depressions  and  at  the  insistance  of  newly 
powerful  reform  politicians,  that  the 
Uniform  Bankruptcy  Act  could  be 
passed. 

The  law  has  been  modified  frequently 
since  its  original  adoption,  but  the  main 
principles  established  in  1898  remain 
largely  intact.  First  among  them  was  the 
retention  of  both  voluntary  (at  the 
debtor’s  request)  and  involuntary  (at  the 
creditor’s  demand)  bankruptcy  be 
permitted.  This  provided  relief  to  either 
party,  and  equal  protection  under  the 
law. 

Second,  all  private  debts  were  made 
subject  to  discharge.  Public  debts, 
including  back  taxes,  may  remain  due  i 
even  after  a declaration  of  bankruptcy  i 
and,  at  the  debtor’s  option,  some  private 
debts  may  remain  as  an  obligation. 

Third,  the  law  applied  to  all  persons  — 
corporate  and  individual. 

Fourth,  the  law  permitted 
continuation  of  any  property  exemptions 
allowed  under  individual  state  laws.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania,  a bankrupt  is  permitted 
to  retain  three-hundred  dollars  (or  its 
equivalent  in  other  assets),  personal 
clothing,  a Bible,  and  tools  of  his  or  her 
trade. 

Finally,  the  law  provided  a grace 
period  before  the  bankruptcy  petition 
(voluntary  or  involuntary)  would  become 
subject  to  enforcement.  The  hope  was 
that  creditor  and  debtor  would  thus  be 
able  to  negotiate  a settlement  without^ 


actually  resorting  to  the  full  force  and 
costs  of  the  law. 

Recently,  bankruptcy  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  journalistic  and  political 
attention.  There  has  as  a result  been  some 
increase  in  its  use.  But  it  remains  an 
expensive  and  occasionally  traumatic 
procedure.  For  the  debtor  who  has  no 
assets,  it  can  be  financially  attractive. 

The  process  itself  is  still  simple. 
Creditors  rarely  appear  at  personal 
bankruptcy  hearings,  although  all  are 
notified  by  the  court. 

The  successful  petitioner  may  not 
declare  bankruptcy  again  for  six  years. 
Credit  Bureaus  (organizations  which 
maintain  records  on  the  credit  standing  of 
individuals)  may  keep  records  of  a 
bankruptcy  for  up  to  fourteen  years. 
Having  declared  bankruptcy  will  make  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  credit 
during  that  period  although  some  finance 
companies,  recognizing  the  protection 
from  repeated  bankruptcy,  may  well  be 
willing  to  extend  loans  to  a recent 
bankrupt.  Banks  and  other  low-cost 
sources  of  loans  typically  are  less  willing 
to  extend  credit,  although  even  they  may 
consider  secured  debts  such  as  car  loans 
or  mortgages,  generally  requiring  larger 
than  usual  down  payments  by  the 
customer.  Commercial  credit,  unsecured 


loans,  and  similar  arrangements  would, 
for  most  recent  bankrupts,  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Much  of  the  social  stigma  once 
associated  with  bankruptcy  may  well 
have  disappeared  in  the  wake  of  the  new 
morality,  although  no  one  could  enjoy 
seeing  his  name  in  the  newspaper  as  a 
bankruptcy  petitioner.  Attorneys  and 
others  familiar  with  the  reactions  of 
bankrupts  report  that  they  see  little  of 
the  remorse  and  shame  that  were  once 
common. 

While  the  number  of  bankruptcy 
petitions  has  jumped  sharply  in  recent 
years,  it  is  still  proportionally  a rare 
procedure;  only  a tiny  percentage  of 
debtors  actually  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law’s  provisions. 

Low  cost,  no  stigma,  financially 
attractive.  So  why  this  continued 
reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  excape  from  debt?  John 
Bunting  of  First  Pennsylvania 
Corporation  suggests  that  the  reluctance 
comes  from  a basic  sense  of  decency  and 
responsibility  which  keeps  most 
Americans  from  avoiding  their 
obligations.  Whether  you  call  it  the 
Puritan  Ethic  or  a basic  sense  of  fair  play, 
it  does  seem  to  remain  as  a powerful 
element  of  our  financial  conduct.  Bunting 


also  suggests  that  most  consumers  are 
skilled  enough  in  handling  money  and 
credit  that  they  simply  do  not  get  into 
the  kinds  of  serious  financial  difficulty 
which  make  bankruptcy  attractive. 

The  greater  the  extent  of  assets  held 
by  an  individual,  the  less  attractive 
bankruptcy  becomes.  Homes,  cars, 
clothing,  televisions,  appliances,  cameras, 
stereos  — everything  that  a debtor  may 
have  borrowed  money  to  buy  in  the  first 
place  — all  are  subject  to  seizure  and  sale 
by  the  court,  just  as  their  equivalents 
were  in  pre-reform  days.  The  sheriff’s  sale 
remains  as  a major  threat  to  the  would-be 
bankrupt.  The  law  promises  a fresh  start, 
not  a head  start. 

It  seems  to  be  working  well.  Despite 
greater  than  every  reliance  on  credit, 
serious  difficulties  with  debt  no  longer 
generate  the  total  misery  that  once 
threatened.  A law  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  both  debtor  and  creditor  appears 
to  be  doing  just  that.  Bankruptcy  is  still  a 
last  resort,  attractive  only  to  the 
individual  facing  extraordinary  difficulty, 
but  onerous  and  expensive  for  those 
whose  situation  is  not  quite  so  extreme. 
It  is  still  not  the  quick  trip  to  a free  ride 
occasionally  portrayed  by  the  press.  But 
it  is  a long  way  from  debtors’  prison. 


THE  LAWS 

GOVERNING  CREDIT  & DEBT 


Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 


In  1971,  Congress  enacted  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  which  regulates  the 
use  of  credit  reports,  requires  deletion  of 
obsolete  information,  and  gives  the 
consumer  access  to  his  file  and  the  right 
to  have  erroneous  data  corrected. 

There  are  several  thousand  credit 
bureaus  throughout  the  United  States 
which  are  connected  by  teletype  to 
centralized  computer  files  which  contain 
data  on  millions  of  individuals.  From 
these  files  a credit  bureau  can  produce  for 
a subscribing  creditor  a report  about  your 
past  and  present  credit  activity. 

The  data  for  the  files  are  provided  by 
banks,  finance  companies,  merchants, 
credit  card  companies,  and  other 
creditors  who  send  credit  bureaus  reports 
on  their  customers,  these  reports  contain 
information  about  the  kind  of  credit 
extended,  the  amount  and  terms,  and 
paying  habits. 

In  addition  to  your  name  and  address, 
your  credit  file  may  contain: 

1)  Social  Security  Number 

2)  Birthdate 


3)  Your  employer,  position,  and 
income 

4)  Your  former  address 

5)  Your  spouse’s  name,  social 
security  number,  employer,  and 
income 

6)  An  indication  of  whether  you 
rent  or  own  your  home 

7)  Maximum  credit  that  you  have 
been  permitted  in  the  past 

8)  Each  inquiry  about  your  credit 


and  whether  you  have  been 
refused  credit 

9)  Any  suits,  judgements,  or  tax 
liens  against  you. 

These  reports  may  be  issued  only  to 
properly  identified  persons  for  approved 
purposes.  They  may  be  furnished  in 
response  to  a court  order  or  in 
accordance  with  your  own  written 
request.  They  may  also  be  provided  to 


some  one  who  will  use  it  in  connection 
with  evaluation  of  a credit  transaction, 
employment,  underwriting  of  insurance, 
determination  of  eligibility  for  a license 
or  other  benefit  granted  by  a 
governmental  agency,  or  other  legitimate 
business  need. 

This  information  can  be  reported  only 
for  a period  of  seven  years  unless  you  i 
have  declared  personal  bankruptcy.  It 
may  then  be  reported  for  fourteen  years. 


Trutli-in-Lending  Act 


The  federal  Truth-in-lending  Act  states 
that  consumers  must  be  given  the 
following  information. 

1)  The  total  finance  charge.  This  is  the 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  you 
are  paying  for  credit  and  and  includes 
any  and  all  charges  that  you  have  to 
pay  to  borrow  the  money.  This  would 
include  interest,  “carrying  charges,” 
finders  fees,  as  well  as  any  insurance 
premiums  required  by  the  lender. 

2)  The  annual  interest  rate  which  is  a 
percentage  figure  calculated  by  using  a 
standard  formula.  Since  all  annual 
interest  rates  are  calculated  in  the 
same  way.  These  figures  can  be  used 
for  comparison.  Over  the  same 
repayment  period,  the  lower  the 
annual  interest  rate,  the  cheaper  the 
loan. 

3)  The  monthly  payment  should  be 
considered  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
payments  required.  A payment  of  $25 
a month,  for  example,  may  turn  out  to 
be  more  expensive  than  a $35  a month 
payment  if  the  smaller  payment  is  for 
a significantly  longer  time  period. 


Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act 


At  any  given  moment  there  are 
approximately  $44.5  million  in  unpaid 
overdue  bills  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  are  referred  to  independent 
collection  agencies.  Responding  to 
problems  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
unethical  few.  Congress  passed  the  Fair 
Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  Effective 
March  20,  1978,  this  law  addresses  the 
problems  of  unfair  or  deceptive  collection 
tactics. 

In  general,  the  only  debt  collectors 
covered  by  this  law  are  independent,  or 
“third-party,”  collectors  who  collect 
debts  for  others.  The  law  does  not  cover 
credit  granters  collecting  their  own 


accounts  or  attorneys  who  collect  for 
their  clients. 

Under  the  law,  debt  collectors  may 
not  make  threats  of  violence,  use  obscene 
language,  make  harassing  telephone  calls 
or  call  at  times  known  to  be  inconvenient, 
impersonate  government  officials  or 
attorneys,  misrepresent  a consumers’s 
legal  rights,  obtain  information  under 
false  pretenses,  collect  more  than  is 
legally  due,  misuse  postdated  checks  or 
hold  debtors  up  to  public  ridicule. 
Collectors  are  also  prohibited  from 
discussing  your  debt  with  third  parties 
such  as  a neighbor,  friend  or  employer 
unless  the  collector  has  your  permission 


or  the  consent  of  a court. 

If  you  believe  that  you  have  been 
subjected  to  unethical  collection  tactics, 
you  should  immediately  contact  the 
manager  or  owner  of  the  collection 
agency  involved.  All  ethical  collectors 
support  this  law  and  will  correct  any 
activities  that  may  be  in  violation  of  it.  If 
the  owner  or  the  manager  of  the  agency  is 
unresponsive  to  your  complaint,  you 
should  consider  contacting  the  original 
credit  granter,  your  attorney  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  best 
procedure,  however,  is  to  first  attempt  to 
work  out  the  problem  with  the  collector. 


Squal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 


I SEX 

The  law  says  that  a creditor  may  not 
discriminate  against  you,  or  treat  you  less 
favorably  than  other  applicants  for  credit 
because  of  your  sex  or  marital  status. 
, This  means  a creditor  may  not  discourage 
f you  from  applying  for  credit  because  you 
1 are  a woman,  are  single,  or  are  married. 

I 

t Questions  that  a creditor  may  not  ask 
you: 

• Your  sex,  except  when  you  apply  for  a 
loan  to  build  a home,  since  a creditor  is 
required  to  ask  your  sex  to  provide  the 
Federal  Government  with  information  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  act.  Even 
then  you  do  not  have  to  answer  the 
question. 

• To  choose  a courtesy  title  on  a credit 
form  (i.e.  Miss,  Ms.,  Mrs.). 

• Your  marital  status  on  an  application 
for  an  individual  unsecured  account 
where  no  community  property  is 
involved.  A creditor  may  request  your 
marital  status  in  all  other  cases.  But  you 
can  only  be  asked  whether  you  are 
married,  unmarried,  or  separated 
(unmarried  includes  single,  divorced  or 
widowed). 

When  deciding  whether  you  are 
'creditworthy  a creditor  may  not: 

• Refuse  to  consider  your  income 
because  you  are  a married  woman,  even  if 
your  income  is  from  part-time 
employment. 

• Ask  about  your  birth  control  practices 


or  your  plans  to  have  children. 

• Refuse  to  consider  reliable  alimony, 
child  support,  or  separate  maintenance 
payments. 

• Consider  whether  you  have  a 
telephone  listing  in  your  name. 

• Consider  your  sex  as  a factor  in 
deciding  whether  you  are  a good  credit 
risk. 

• Use  your  marital  status  to  discriminate 
against  you. 

In  order  to  estimate  your  expenses,  a 
creditor  may  ask: 

• How  many  children  you  have,  their 
ages,  and  the  cost  of  caring  for  them. 

• About  your  obligations  to  pay 
alimony,  child  support,  or  maintenance. 

• How  regularly  you  receive  your 
alimony  payments  or  whether  they  are 
made  under  a court  order. 

• Whether  there  is  a telephone  in  your 
home. 

When  deciding  whether  you  are 

creditworthy  a creditor  may  not: 

• Refuse  to  grant  you  an  individual 
account  just  because  of  your  sex  or 
marital  status. 

• Refuse  to  open  or  maintain  an  account 
in  your  first  name  and  maiden  name,  or 
your  first  name  and  your  husband’s 
surname,  or  a combined  surname. 

• Ask  for  information  about  your 
husband  or  exhusband,  unless: 

1)  you  are  relying  on  his  income 

2)  he  will  use  the  account  or  be  liable 
for  it 


3)  you  are  relying  on  income  from 
alimony  or  on  community  property 
to  support  your  application 

• Require  a co-signer  or  the  signature  of 
your  spouse  just  because  you  are  a 
woman  or  married  (with  certain 
exceptions  when  propery  rights  are 
involved). 

AGE 

Under  the  law,  a creditor  may  ask  how 
old  you  are,  but  the  use  of  this 
information  is  restricted.  The  law  says 
that  your  age  may  not  be  the  basis  for  an 
arbitrary  decision  to  deny  or  decrease 
credit  if  you  otherwise  qualify.  You  may 
not  be  turned  down  for  credit  just 
because  you  are  over  a certain  age. 

A creditor  may  not: 

• Refuse  to  consider  your  retirement 
income  in  rating  your  credit  application. 

• Require  you  to  reapply,  change  the 
terms  of  your  account,  or  close  your 
account  just  because  you  reach  a certain 
age  or  retire. 

• Deny  you  credit  or  close  an  account 
because  credit  life  insurance  or  other 
credit-related  insurance  is  not  available  to 
persons  your  age. 

A creditor  may  not  stall  an  application. 
You  must  be  notified  within  30  days  of 
any  action  taken  on  your  application,  if 
credit  is  denied,  the  notice  must  be  in 
writing  and  it  must  either  give  specific 
reasons  for  the  denial  or  tell  you  that  you 
can  request  such  an  explanation. 
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FISANCIAL  INSTITUTIOm 


Credit  Finance 

Unions  Companies 


A credit  union  is  a legal  entity 
organized  under  state  or  federal  law,  by 
and  for  people  who  already  have  a 
common  bond.  This  might  include  people 
working  for  the  same  company;  people 
who  belong  to  the  same  labor  union, 
church  or  fraternal  order;  or  people  who 
live  in  the  same  community.  They  agree 
to  save  their  money  in  a facility  they  own 
and  operate  (the  credit  union)  and  to 
make  their  collective  savings  available  for 
low  cost  loans  to  all  members. 

In  a credit  union,  members  elect  their 
credit  union  directors  and  vote  on  credit 
union  policies.  Membership  is  open  to 
everyone  in  the  group. 

The  history  of  credit  unions  began  in 
Germany  in  1849.  Friedrich  Raiffeisen, 
the  mayor  of  a small  town,  devised  a 
credit  society  to  help  his  townpeople 
combat  poverty  and  usurious  interest 
rates.  Raiffeisen  reasoned  that  the 
citizens  of  Flammersfeld  could  save 
money  together  and  make  loans  to  each 
other  at  low  interest  rates.  The 
borrower’s  character  would  be  the 
primary  security  for  the  loan.  Before 
Raiffeisen  died  in  1 888  he  had  started 
more  than  425  credit  unions. 

Members  of  credit  unions  are 
encouraged  to  invest  regularly.  From  this 
accumulated  capital,  loans  are  made  to 
members  for  practically  any  good 
purpose  at  low  interest.  After  expenses 
are  paid  and  legal  services  set  aside,  the 
credit  union’s  income  is  returned  to  the 
members  in  the  form  of  dividends  on 
their  shares  (savings  are  called  shares  in 


credit  unions).  Dividends  are  paid  to 
encourage  further  thrift,  and  to  provide  a 
reasonable  return  for  the  use  of  a 
member’s  invested  money. 

Most  credit  unions  can  and  do  provide 
federal  share  insurance,  which  is 
mandatory  for  federal  credit  unions. 
Savings  are  insured  up  to  $40,000  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  government.  Funds  are 
further  protected  by  government 
supervision,  regular  audits,  mandatory 
reserves,  and  bonding  of  employees  and 
officials. 

The  normal  annual  percentage  rate  on 
credit  union  loans  is  1 2%  or  less. 

The  character  of  the  borrower  is 
always  the  basic  security  for  a credit 
union  loan.  Laws  vary  as  to  how  much  a 
credit  union  may  lend  to  any  one 
member,  but  is  common  for  a credit 
union  to  lend  as  much  as  $2,500  on  the 
borrower’s  signature,  and  much  more 
with  additional  security  such  as  a 
co-signer  or  security  agreement. 


Finance  companies  vary  in  size  andl 
ownership  from  one  office  independently 
owned  and  operated  to  the  large  chain 
companies  which  operate  hundreds  of 
offices  across  the  country.  Some 
medium-size  and  large  companies  are 
independently  owned,  others  are 
subsidiaries  of  manufacturers,  bank 
holding  companies,  insurance  companies, 
or  conglomerate  firms. 

Though  most  finance  companies  and 
industrial  banks  now  in  operation  had 
their  early  beginnings  in  the  direct  cash 
loan  field,  many  started  in  the  retail  sales 
finance  business.  Most  subsequently 
added  the  other  services  as  a means  of 
providing  a more  rounded  and  complete 
service  for  existing  customers  and  in  some 
cases  as  a means  of  attracting  new 
customers  to  their  offices. 

Nearly  half  (48%)  of  the  consumer' 
credit  outstanding  of  finance  companies 
is  in  the  form  of  personal  loans,  some 
secured  by  goods,  real  estate,  or  other 
collateral,  and  others  unsecured. 

According  to  surveys  by  the  National 
Consumer  Finance  Association  the 
average  size  personal  loan  made  in  1977 
was  $1,530,  and  over  12  million  loans 
were  made.  Excluded  from  this  average 
figure  are  finance  charges  such  as  credit 
insurance  are  included  in  most  cases.  Two 
factors  generally  control  the  size  of  loans 
made  by  finance  companies.  The 
maximum  loan  permitted  — the  loan 
ceiling  — sets  an  upper  limit  to  the  size  of* 
loan.  The  second  factor  controlling  the 
size  of  loan  stems  from  the  interplay 


between  the  maximum  authorized  rates 
and  the  market  for  loans  of  various  sizes. 

The  maximum  rates  of  charges  that 
consumer  installment  credit  companies 
may  make  are  determined  by  each  state. 
Rates  of  charge  permitted  differ  for  new 
and  used  automobile  financing,  other 
goods  financing,  for  cash  loans,  and  for 
open-end  credit.  In  general,  large  ticket 
items,  such  as  automobiles  which  have  a 
resale  value,  are  subject  to  financing  at 
lower  rates.  The  rates  for  financing 
automobiles  vary  between  about  1 2%  to 
24%  or  30%  (annual  percentage  rate)  for 
autos  dependening  on  age  and  condition. 

I Financing  of  consumer  goods  other  than 
autos,  items  of  less  cost  and  usually  not 
resaleable,  probably  costs  between  1 5% 
and  30%  at  annual  rates.  Rates  of  charge 
for  cash  loans  generally  vary  from  36% 
annually  on  the  smallest  to  1 2%  on  larger 
well  secured  loans. 


I 


Character  of  the  borrower  is  the 
significant  consideration  in  loans  made  by 
finance  companies.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  loans,  security  in  the  form  of 
tangible  personal  property  frequently  has 
little  market  value. 


Banks  are  governed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Interests  rates  are  not  uniform, 
they  vary  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  puts  limitations  on 
the  rate  that  can  be  charged.  Generally 
speaking,  interest  rates  are  priced  on  the 
risk  involved  in  the  loan  and  the  type  of 
financing. 

When  dealing  with  personal  credit, 
most  banks’  policy  is  based  on  the  “four 


C’s  of  credit”  which  are: 

1)  Collateral  — What  you  individually  or 
jointly  have  available  as  security  for 
the  loan. 

2)  Capacity  — What  debts  you  have 
outstanding.  A rule  of  thumb  is  that 
your  monthly  debt  should  not  exceed 
33%  of  your  monthly  income. 

3)  Character  — The  type  of  individual 
you  are  based  on  your  credit  history. 

4)  Credit  History  — All  information  that 
can  be  obtained  from  credit  bureaus 
and  direct  calls  to  creditors  and 
employers. 


‘Savings  and  Loan  Associations 


Savings  and  Loan  Associations  serve  as 
a link  between  people  who  have  funds  to 
invest  and  those  who  want  to  borrow. 
(Associations  accept  savings  deposits  from 
(the  public,  then  use  these  funds  to  make 
(loans  in  the  institution’s  own  name.  The 
i association  assumes  the  loan  risk  and 
collects  interest  from  its  borrowers.  It 
pays  out  the  major  portion  of  this 
interest  to  savers  as  a return  on  their 
deposits. 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations  are 
private  institutions  and  the  development 
of  policy  for  the  conduct  of  business  at 


the  individual  association  is  the 
responsibility  of  a board  of  directors 
made  up  of  local  citizens.  Like  many 
financial  intermediaries,  however, 
associations  work  within  a framework  of 
special  state  and  federal  laws  and 
regulations. 

Like  the  commercial  banking  system, 
the  savings  and  loan  business  has  a dual 
system  of  chartering  and  supervision. 
State  associations  are  chartered  under 
state  statutes  and  are  supervised  and 
examined  by  their  respective  banking  or 
saving  and  loan  departments.  Federal 


associations  are  chartered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Home  Owner’s  Loan 
Act  of  1933  and  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Federal  associations  are 
required  by  law  to  have  their  savings 
accounts  insured  by  the  FSLIC.  Insurance 
of  accounts  is  optional  for  most 
state-chartered  institutions,  but  the 
majority  afford  their  savers  this 
protection. 

The  savings  and  loan  business  places 
nearly  80%  of  its  assets  in  residential 
mortgages. 


COBiSVMER  CREDIT 
COUNSELING  SER  VICES 


The  principle  function  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service  is  to 
counsel  families  and  individuals  with  debt 
problems.  It  is  neither  a charitable  agency 
nor  a lending  institution.  It  is  an  advisory 
service  where  consumers  may  obtain 
advice  and  counsel,  without  charge,  about 
buying  on  credit  and  handling  credit 
problems. 

Its  policies  are  determined  and 
directed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  whose 
members  represent  both  broad 
community  interests  and  diversified 
business  and  professional  backgrounds.  It 
is  supported  by  contributions  from 
consumer  finance  companies,  banks  and 
merchants  who  sell  on  credit.  How 
consumer  credit  works: 

1)  A client  calls  the  Consumer  Credit 
Counseling  Service,  referred  by  a 
creditor,  a social  agency,  an  employer, 
or  an  individual. 

2)  An  appointment  is  scheduled  with  one 
of  the  counselors  and  the  client  is  told 
to  bring  in  pay  stubs,  payment  books 
and  other  supporting  data. 


3)  At  the  interview,  complete  details  of 
the  plan  are  given  and  an  application 
and  financial  statement  are  taken.  The 
counselor  discusses  the  situation, 
analyzes  the  problems  and 
recommends  a solution  at  that  time,  if 
possible. 

4)  The  creditors  are  notified  of  the 
application.  At  the  same  time,  unpaid 
balances  and  terms  are  verified. 

In  some  cases  no  further  action  is 
needed.  Where  monthly  obligations 


exceed  income  available  for  debts,  a 
plan  can  often  be  made  with  creditors 
to  have  payments  reduced  by 
spreading  them  over  a longer  period  of 
time. 

For  more  information  on  Consumer 
Credit  Counseling  Services  contact: 

The  National  Foundation 
For  Consumer  Credit 
Federal  Bar  Building  West 
1819  H Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Legislation  Relating  To  Credit  And  Debt  In  The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly 


House  Bills 

Description 

Committee 

Introduced 

Action 

H.B.  1611 

Applies  the  federal  Holder-in- 
Due  Course  law  to  the  state. 

The  buyer  would  have  the  same 
rights  against  the  holder  as 
they  would  the  seller. 

Consumer  Affairs 
(Senate) 

8/13/77 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

H.B.  2392 
H.B. 2393 

Provides  for  alternate  mortgage 
plans:  Reduced  Payment  Mortgage; 
Skip  A Payment  Mortgage;  Vari- 
able Rate  Mortgage;  Reverse 

Annuity  Mortgage. 

Business  & Commerce 
(Senate) 

4/18/78 

Passed  in  the  House 
Considered  in  committee 
in  September. 

H.B.  1299 
S.B.  1147 

Increases  the  rate  of  finance 
charges  from  114%  to  V/2%  per 
month.  Not  to  exceed  1 8%  per 

Business  & Commerce 
(House) 

Yet  to  be  considered. 

annum. 


and 

Debt 


Virginia  Boiler  (Virginia  Sassaman)  and  John  Boiler  (John  Lierzaph)  discuss  their  financial  difficulties  with  a credit 
counselor  on  Credit  and  Debt:  Illusion  and  Disillusion,  a one-hour  docu-drama  that  looks  at  the  unwise  use  of  credit 
and  its  consequences. 


Since  credit  is  a way  of  life  in  today’s 
society,  it  can  be  very  difficult  to  ignore  the 
“buy  now,  pay  later  pleas.”  Young  couples 
tend  to  fall  into  the  credit  trap  before  they 
realize  that  they  are  in  serious  financial  trouble. 
The  consequences  of  using  credit  unwisely  and 
the  options  available  is  the  subject  of  a 
one-hour  docu-drama.  Credit  and  Debt:  Illusion 
and  Disillusion  which  airs  in  November  on  most 
PPTN  member  stations  (Check  local  listings). 

In  the  program,  a couple’s  misuse  of  credit 
gets  them  in  over  their  heads  financially. Their 


carelessness  leads  to  fights  that  threaten  their 
marriage  and  they  are  finally  forced  to  seek 
assistance  to  get  out  of  trouble.  They  are  given 
three  alternatives:  bankruptcy,  consumer  credit 
counseling  service,  and  debt  consolidation.  The 
program  also  explores  the  damaging 
psychological  effects  that  financial  problems 
can  cause 

Credit  and  Debt:  Illusion  and  Disillusion  will 
give  viewers  a look  at  a common  problem  and 
its  various  solutions. 


Global 

Papers 


! 

i 


1 


Is  worldwide  starvation  inevitable? 

Can  anything  be  done  to  help  the  millions 
who  are  starving  today? 

These  are  two  of  the  questions  that  will  be 
examined  when  GLOBAL  PAPERS,  public 
television’s  major  new  world  affairs  series, 
premieres  Sunday,  November  12  with  “Global 
Paper:  The  Fight  for  Food,”  a three-part  probe 
of  one  of  the  planet’s  most  pressing  crisis,  the 


On  Global  Papers  natives  are  seen  helping  on  the 
Ubulratama  Dam,  a large  project  in  Northeast 
Thailand  designed  to  bring  year-round  farming  to  an 
area  dependent  on  the  rainy  season  after  long  periods 
of  dry  weather. 


world  food  problem.  Parts  One  and  Two,  airing 
on  November  12  and  13,  are  hour-long 
explorations  of  food-related  issues  around  the 
world,  and  include  footage  shot  in  Mexico, 
Thailand,  Taiwan,  Senegal,  the  Phillippines,  and 
acquired  film  from  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  Part  Three,  a 
90minute  Global  Paper  Forum  involving 
participants  who  are  policy-makers, 
representatives  of  concerned  food  and  aid 
agencies,  farmers  and  others  directly  involved  in 
the  problem,  will  air  on  Thursday,  November 
1 6 (Check  local  listings). 

Julian  Bond,  Georgian  state  senator,  will 
host  the  programs,  which  are  being  produced 
by  WQED/Pittsburgh,  in  association  with  the 
American  Universities  Field  Staff  (AUFS). 
Background  information  will  be  provided 
during  the  telecasts  by  WNBC  Science  Editor 
Frank  Field. 

During  the  total  three-and-a-half  hours  of 
programming,  the  television  viewer  will  be 
exposed  to  a comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  serious  food  shortages 
facing  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  world’s 
population  today.  The  survey  combines 
background,  opinions  from  experts  in  the  field 
and  factual  material  to  assist  the  viewer  in 
evaluating  each  approach  and  its  effectiveness. 
Among  the  potential  solutions  presented  are 
programs  dealing  with  land  reform  and  use, 
water  management,  population  control, 
nutrition  and  foreign  aid.  Each  is  explored  in 
depth  and  the  decision  is  left  to  the  viewer  as  to 
which  approach,  or  combination  of  approaches, 
should  be  implemented. 


An 

Smmy 

for 

WQED 


“The  Great  Whales,”  one  of  the  highest 
rated  specials  on  PBS,  received  an  Emmy 
Award  from  the  National  Academy  of 

Television  Arts  and  Sciences  September  17  in 
the  category  of  Outstanding  Informational 

Specials. 

“The  Great  Whales”  was  produced  by 

WQED,  a PBS  production  center  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society  with  a 
grant  from  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  Accepting  the 
award  were  producer  Nicolas  Noxon,  and 
executive  producers  Thomas  D.  Skinner,  WQED 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Dennis  B.  Kane, 
Chief  of  Television  for  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

Since  the  National  Geographic  series 

premiered  on  PBS  in  1 975  with  “The  Incredible 


Machine,”  it  has  been  one  of  public  television’!; 
most  prominent  and  the  specials  have 
continued  to  draw  audiences  significantly  largei 
than  those  usually  drawn  to  PBS.  “The  Grea' 
Whales”  along  with  another  1978  Nationa 
Geographic  presentation,  “The  Living  Sands  ol 
Namib,”  attracted  the  largest  measurable  ' 
audiences  on  PBS  during  the  1977-78  season; 
according  to  figures  released  by  PBS. 

To  date,  “The  Incredible  Machine,”  which 
was  nominated  for  an  Oscar  Award  in  1975 
holds  the  record  for  the  largest  PBS  audience 
The  1976-77  season  of  National  Geographic 
Specials  “The  Volga,”  “Treasure,”  “Voyage  ol 
the  Hokule’a”  and  “The  New  Indians”  receivec 
the  National  Television  Critics  Circle  Award  fot 
achievement  in  Information-Documentary.  | 


Show 

on 

the 

Road 


The  alternately  playful  and  painful 
relationship  between  a father  and  son  is  the 
theme  of  “Show  on  the  Road,”  an  original 
30-minute  drama  to  be  televised  Thursday, 
November  9 on  most  PPTN  member  stations 
(check  local  listings). 

The  play,  written  by  award-winning 
playwright  Lou  Berger,  is  a spirted  celebration 
of  family  love  that  transcends  frustration  and 
differences.  “Show  on  the  Road”  focuses  on 
the  difficulties  between  a man  and  his  teenage 
son.  The  setting  is  a cafe  where  the  two  stop  for 
breakfast  and  conversation  before  the  son 
goes  to  school  and  the  father  to  work. 

The  father  (played  by  Lou  Berger)  is  an 
exuberant  celebrant  of  life’s  little  pleasures.  His 
son  (played  by  Donald  Landau),  serious  as  only 
a 16-year-old  can  be,  is  embarrassed  to  death  by 
his  father’s  public  affection  and  unabashed 
enthusiasm  about  his  son’s  budding  career  as  an 
actor. 

The  play  reveals  a great  deal  about 
relationships  everywhere  in  which  children  test 
their  independent  personalities  against  their 
parent’s  occasionally  uncomprehending  love. 

“Show  on  the  Road”  is  a joint  production  of 
WHA-TV/Madison,  Wisconsin;  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Communications  Arts  Department; 
and  the  University’s  Extension 
Telecommunications  Center. 


A teenage  son  (Donald  Landau)  tests  his  independence 
against  an  exuberant  and  affectionate  father 
(playwright  Lou  Berger)  on  Show  on  the  Road. 
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O’Neill 

Drama 


Eugene  O'Neill's  monumental  1931  drama, 
"Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  comes  to  public 
television  in  a new  five-part  production  which 
begins  a Eugene  O'Neill  Festival  on  Great  Perfor- 
mances. Starting  December  6 on  most  PPTN  mem- 
ber stations  (Check  local  listings),  the  first  one  hour 
episode,  "The  Homecoming,"  picks  up  the  lives  of 
the  Ezra  Mannon  family  just  as  the  Civil  War  is  end- 
ing. 

Set  in  stark  New  England,  "Mourning  Becomes 
Electra"  updates  the  "Oresteia"  of  Aeschylus  and 
pits  nineteenth-century  Puritanism  against  the  fires 
of  romantic  passion.  With  the  Puritan  conscience 
serving  as  the  modern-day  Furies,  the  story  of  the 
Mannon  family  moves  through  a violent  web  of 
love,  hate,  murder,  revenge,  jealousy  and  suicide, 
with  the  inevitable  doom  of  Greek  tragedy  hanging 
overhead  at  all  times. 

Playing  the  key  roles  in  this  entanglement  of 
destruction  are  joan  Hackett  as  Christine  Mannon, 
Bruce  Davison  as  Orin  Mannon  and  Roberta  Max- 
well as  Lavinia  Mannon.  General  Ezra  Mannon  is 
played  by  josef  Sommer,  and  Jeffrey  DeMunn  plays 
Adam  Brant. 


Roberta  Maxwell  (left)  and  loan  Hackett  play  pivotal  roles  in 
Eugene  O'Neill's  drama,  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra,"  the  five-part 
production  that  launches  a Eugene  O'Neill  Festival.  (Photo  Cour- 
tesy of  WNET.) 


liristmas 

Eve 

on 

Sesame 

Street 


Kermit  the  Frog  tells  Big  Bird  and  Patty  how  big,  fat  Santa  fits  down 
skinny,  little  chimneys  on  the  hour-long  musical  special,  "Christmas 
Eve  on  Sesame  Street,"  (Photo  Courtesy  of  PBS). 


Sesame  Street  romp  through  an  hour-long  special, 
"Christmas  Eve  on  Sesame  Street,"  which  can  be 
seen  Sunday,  December  3 on  most  PPTN  member 
stations  (Check  local  listings). 

Big  Bird  is  the  catalyst  in  this  adventure,  as  he 
sets  out  to  answer  the  question  of  how  Santa  Claus 
gets  down  all  those  chimneys.  On  the  road  to  dis- 
cox^ery  Big  Bird  encounters  Mr.  Snuffleupagus, 
Oscar  the  Crouch,  The  Cookie  Monster,  Mr. 
Hooper  and  the  whole  cast  of  characters  who  have 
become  so  familiar  to  the  program's  millions  of 
children  and  adult  viewers.  Locations  for  the 
adventures  include  an  ice-skating  rink,  a visit  by  Big 
Bird  to  Gordon's  apartment,  a subway  and,  of 
course.  Sesame  Street,  and  the  original  songs  com- 
posed for  this  special  program  include  "True  Blue 
Miracle,"  "Keep  Christmas  With  You  All  Through 
the  Year"  and  "I  Hate  Christmas."  Some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  program  will  feature  The  Cookie 
Monster's  letter  to  Santa  Claus,  Mr.  Snuffleupagus 
being  stuffed  into  a barrel  and  lots  of  games  on  the 
ice  (where  Oscar  will  skate  in  his  can,  and  Big  Bird 
will  probably  skate  on  his). 

This  special  production  will  not  concentrate  on 
numbers  or  letters  instruction  — just  lots  of  music, 
action  and  fine  old  Christmas  fun. 


The  Christmas  season  gets  a special  kick-off  this 
year,  as  the  human  and  muppet  characters  from 


Like 

tlie 

Wind 


Bill  Jordan  (left),  Kay  Pickering  (center),  and  Frances  Goldberg  (right)  are  seen  living  their  faith  on  Like  the  Wind.  (Photo  Courtesy  of  Anne 
Stanaway.) 


Individual  religious  experience  in  contemporary 
America  is  the  subject  of  an  hour-long  documen- 
tary, Like  the  Wind,  to  be  aired  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 16  at  9:00  p.m.  on  PPTN  member  stations. 
(Check  local  listings). 

The  program  was  produced  by  WITF-TV/ 
Hershey,  Pa.,  with  a grant  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Television  Network. 

Like  the  Wind  looks  at  the  lives  of  five  people 
from  different  religious  backgrounds,  all  of  whom 
have  one  thing  in  common  — a deep  spiritual  com- 
mitment. 

In  five  separate  program  segments,  the  viewer 
follows  each  of  the  five  — a charismatic  Christian, 
an  orthodox  Jew,  a Baptist,  a Quaker,  a Catholic  — 
through  daily  routines  and  religious  services. 

These  five  particular  religions  were  selected 
because  together  they  represent  a range  of 
religious  experience  — from  sacramental  to  spon- 
taneous. 


But  the  program  is  not  about  religions  ori 
theology.  It  is  about  people  and  their  personal 
faith.  j 

Like  the  Wind  includes  little  narration.  Instead, 
each  of  the  five  participants  explains  what  he  or| 
she  believes  and  how  that  belief  affects  each  parti 
of  life  — home,  work,  and  community  service. 

"It's  really  a program  about  people,"  said  Pro- 
ducer Anne  Stanaway.  "The  title  of  the  program] 
comes  from  the  biblical  idea  that  the  spirit  is  like! 
the  wind,  invisible.  Our  job  was  to  document  thei 
invisible.  We  decided  the  only  way  we  could  do  it! 
was  to  let  these  five  people  describe  their  own 
lives.  We  want  the  viewer  to  be  able  to  relate  to 
these  five  individuals,  no  matter  what  his  own  per- 1 
sonal  beliefs  are."  | 

Robert  F.  Larson  is  executive  producer  of  the ! 
program.  Harold  Plant  is  the  director.  i 


Odyssey 

_ to 
Caster 
Island 


Philippe  Cousteau  traverses  the  rocky  terrain  of  Easter  Island 
searching  for  clues  to  the  tiny  island's  mysteries  on  "Blind  Prophets 
of  Easter  Island."  (Photo  Courtesy  of  Cousteau  Society.) 


On  a television  special,  produced  expressly  for 
public  television.  Captain  Jacques  Cousteau  and  his 
son,  Philippe,  will  probe  the  many  archaeological 


curiosities  found  on  Easter  Island  in  the  remotej 
South  Pacific  ocean.  "Blind  Prophets  of  Easter 
Island,"  premiere  episode  of  the  second  season  ofi 
the  acclaimed  The  Cousteau  Odyssey  series,  will 
be  seen  on  Wednesday,  December  6 on  mostj 
PPTN  member  stations  (Check  local  listings). 

"Blind  Prophets  of  Easter  Island"  is  a unique  look] 
at  a lOO-square-mile  wedge  of  land  which  oncer 
bustled  with  as  many  as  15-20,000  inhabitants,  but 
which  is  now  populated  by  less  than  2,000  people. 
The  complex  miniature  civilization  which  once 
thrived  there  built  huge  sculptured  heads,  or  moai,' 
as  spiritual  icons.  Today,  all  that  remains  of  that| 
civilization  are  the  toppled  and  blinded  ruins  ofj 
those  colossi,,  mute  testimony  to  an  ancient 
culture.  The  Cousteau  expedition  looks  into  thej 
culture  that  built  those  icons  and  the  reasons  fori 
them  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  mysteries  unique^ 
to  Easter  Island.  One  particularly  puzzling  find  is^ 
the  petroglyphs,  sophisticated  illustrations  carved^ 
into  volcanic  rock,  which  depict  a land  lush  with 
trees  and  vegetation,  although  today  there  is  no 
wood  available  on  Easter  Island.  What  befell  the 
island  and  the  artists  who  created  the  petroglyphs 
and  moai  will  be  probed  in  Captain  Cousteau's  uni- 
que style. 
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This  is  one  of  a series  of  Pennsylvania  Public  Television  Network  print  supplements  explor- 
ing issues  and  topics  of  statewide  concern.  They  are  prepared  by  the  PPTN  Community  Service 
Office  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  These  publications  are  designed  to  foster  greater  public  under- 
standing and  involvement  in  state  issues  and  are  not  intended  to  promote  any  particular  point 
of  view. 

This  special  edition  of  Pennsylvania  Report  is  a companion  piece  to  The  People's  Business's 
coverage  of  the  Proposition  1 2 controversy.  The  People's  Business  is  a weekly  series  on  state 
government  which  is  broadcast  on  PPTN's  seven  member  stations  Friday  evenings  at  7:30  P.M. 
(Check  local  listings).  The  program  reviews  events  of  the  week  in  Harrisburg,  analyzes  major 
issues,  and  plays  back  on-site  coverage  of  legislative  sessions. 

This  supplement  takes  a look  at  Proposition  12,  who  the  proponents  are,  what  the  impact 
means  for  education  and  local  governments,  and  what  alternatives  there  are  pending.  There  is 
also  a brief  overview  of  California's  Proposition  13  and  the  reaction  in  other  states. 


Jayne  Miller  is  a reporter  with  The  Peo- 
ple's Business.  She  has  covered  the  Pro- 
position 12  controversy  in  the  Pen- 
nsylvania legislature. 


PROPOSITION  12 


by  Jayne  Miller 


The  tax  reform  movement  that's  gained 
the  most  attention  in  Pennsylvania  is 
known  as  Proposition  12.  It's  a plan  to 
amend  the  12th  article  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, authored  by  two  Bucks  County 
residents,  Robert  Culp,  and  Robert 
Graham.  Culp  is  a real  estate  investor, 
Graham  is  an  investment  consultant.  This 
isn't  the  first  time  Graham's  been  wrapped 
up  in  a tax  revolt;  last  year  he  attracted  a 
lot  of  publicity  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  as  a 
mail-order  minister  who  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  avoid  paying  his  own  taxes  by  dec- 
laring his  home  a church. 

Specifically,  Proposition  1 2 would  put  a 
one  per  cent  cap  on  all  property  taxes.  It 
would  levy  that  one  per  cent  on  the  full 
cash  market  value  of  a property,  rather 
than  on  the  assessed  value  which  is  the 
way  real  estate  taxes  are  currently  deter- 
mined. 


Proposition  12  would  require  that  all 
increases  in  state  and  local  taxes  be 
approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  voters 
before  they  become  effective.  And,  it 
would  protect  Pennsylvanians  65  years  of 
age  and  older  from  losing  their  homes  in  a 
tax  sale,  if  they're  delinquent  in  their  tax 
payments. 

Graham  and  Culp  are  circulating  peti- 
tions statewide  in  support  of  Proposition 
12.  By  mid-September  they  had  gathered 
nearly  250,000  of  the  million  signatures 
they  claim  they'll  have  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  They  also  convinced  state  Rep. 
Richard  A.  McClatchy,  (R),  Montgomery 
Co.,  to  introduce  Propostion  12  as  a house 
bill. 

The  introduction  of  that  bill  led  to  a tax 
protest  at  the  state  capitol  in  September. 
Graham,  Culp,  and  several  hundred  angry 
taxpayers  demonstrated  in  support  of  the 
changes  called  for  under  Proposition  12  in 
a fashion  reminiscent  of  last  year's  budget 
impasse  protests.  The  demonstration 
became  unruly  in  the  visitor's  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  tax- 
payers would  not  obey  House  Speaker  K. 
Leroy  Irvis'  order  that  they  be  quiet,  and 
the  group  was  evicted  from  the  chamber. 

The  tax  reform  movement  in  Pen- 
nsylvania that  surrounds  Proposition  12  is 
a direct  result  of  the  success  of  Proposition 
13  in  California.  However,  there  are  major 
differences  between  the  two  states  which 
hamper  the  success  of  such  a tax-slashing 
plan  in  this  commonwealth.  First,  Califor- 
nians have  the  right  of  initiative.  They  can, 
and  did,  petition  to  have  proposals  like 
Proposition  13  on  the  ballot.  Pennsylva- 
nians have  no  such  power.  They  must  per- 
suade the  legislature  to  put  forth  proposals 
for  voter  approval.  Constitutional  require- 
ments in  Pennsylvania  also  make  it  unlikely 
Propositon  12  could  go  before  the  voters 
in  the  form  of  a ballot  question  before 
1981. 

And,  secondly,  Pennsylvania  does  not 


have  the  multi-billion  dollar  surplus  in  its 
coffers  that  California  has.  The  state 
education  department  estimates  the  one 
per  cent  cap  on  property  taxes  called  for  in 
Proposition  12  would  cut  revenues  for 
local  school  districts  in  half.  And,  other 
state  officials  say  Proposition  12  would  be 
disastrous  to  local  governments.  Califor- 
nia's surplus  is  delaying  the  real  impact  of 
Proposition  13.  If  Proposition  12  were  to 


be  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  the  impact 
would  be  immediate. 

It's  difficult  to  gauge  how  legislators 
stand  on  proposition  12.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  tax  reform  proposals  already  before 
the  general  assembly,  but  none  call  for 
drastic  tax-reduction  measures.  The  house 
bill  incorporating  Proposition  12  is  now  in 
committee.  It's  not  known  when,  if  ever,  it 
will  be  sent  to  the  house  floor. 


In  September,  demonstrators  rallied  at  the  Capitol  in  favor  of  Proposition  12.  (Photo  courtesy  Sue  Olmstead) 


PROPONENTS  OF  PROPOSITION  12 


Proposition  12  began  as  a petition  signed 
by  250,000  people  and,  at  this  time,  has 
reached  the  stage  of  a House  bill  that  is  idle 
until  next  year.  The  two  Bucks  County  resi- 
dents who  fashioned  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  organized  a 
demonstration  at  the  Capitol  in  favor  of  their 
proposal  are  Robert  Graham  and  Robert 
Culp.  Tony  Esposito,  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Montgomery  County  Taxpayers 
Association,  is  another  active  advocate  of 
the  proposition. 

The  proponents  of  Proposition  12  wanted 
immediate  action  so  their  proposal  could  be 


put  on  the  November  ballot.  That  was 
impossible  because  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  must  be  advertised  three 
months  prior  to  an  election,  after  they  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Proposition 
12  was  introduced  on  September  13  and 
referred  to  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  three-month 
advertising  rule,  and  that  is  for  an  emergen- 
cy. Proposition  12  proponents  want  to 
create  a state  of  emergency  for  faster  action. 
A booklet  is  being  prepared  by  the  Proposi- 
tion 12  group  that  will  urge  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  to  stop  paying  their  property 


taxes.  It  will  instruct  people  to  put  the 
money  they  would  pay  in  property  taxes  in 
escrow  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Graham  hopes  the  situation  does  not 
reach  the  point  his  booklet  calls  for.  "I  hope 
the  next  governor  will  come  out  in  favor  of 
such  cures  for  the  ills  of  Pennsylvania,"  he 
said.  Shortly  before  the  election,  Mr.  Graham 
publicized  his  endorsement  of  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  Richard  L. 
Thornburgh,  and  asked  those  who  signed  his 
petition  to  vote  for  Thornburgh. 


IMPACf  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Possibly  the  area  which  will  be  most 
affected  by  Proposition  12  is  education. 
Caryl  Kline,  Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of 
Education  has  made  the  following  state- 
■nent  on  the  probable  impact  this  pro- 
aosed  amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  will  have  on  education: 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  were  amended  to  include 
the  proposed  Article  12  (Proposition  12)  the 
impact  on  the  public  schools  could  be 
devastating.  A recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  shows  that  if  the  proposed 
Article  12  had  been  in  place  for  the  1 978-  79 
school  year,  school  districts  would 
experience  a statewide  reduction  of  approx- 
imately fifty-two  percent  of  revenue  from 
the  local  property  tax.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  one  percent 
limitation  is  based  on  market  values  and  that 
the  districts  need  not  share  the  revenue  with 
any  other  jurisdiction.  If  the  limitation  was 
based  on  assessed  valuations  the  statewide 
reduction  would  have  been  about  eighty- 
two  percent.  In  reality,  the  percentage 
reductions  would  have  been  greater  than 
those  cited  because  the  municipalities  also 
use  the  property  tax  as  a source  of  revenue 
to  support  municipal  services. 

Since  about  three- fourths  of  all  local 
revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  is  raised  through  the  local  property 
tax,  and  there  is  not  an  alternative  tax  pro- 
vided in  the  proposal  both  the  quality  and 
scope  of  the  educational  programs  would 
have  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Of  course,  if  a 
local  referendum  provided  an  alternative 
source  of  funding  the  adverse  impact  could 
be  overcome  in  some  districts.  However,  in 
districts  which  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
the  real  property  tax  for  funding,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  an  alternate  source  could  be 
found  under  the  existing  tax  laws. 


Education 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association  (PSEA)  has  a vested  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  Proposition  12  and  has 
prepared  a section-by-section  analysis. 
The  following  is  their  interpretation: 

Section  1 (a) 

The  maximum  amount  of  any  ad  valorem 
tax  on  real  property  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  One  Percent  (IV  of  the  actual  full  cash 
market  value  of  such  property,  the  One  Per- 
cent (IV  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  Counties 
and  apportioned  according  to  law  to  the  tax- 
ing districts  within  the  Counties. 

hterpretation  1 (a) 

This  particular  section  identifies  ad 
valorem  taxes,  which  simply  means  pro- 


perty taxes,  and  further  specifies  One  Per- 
cent (1%)  of  the  "actual  full  cash  market 
value"  of  such  property.  Since  in  Pen- 
nsylvania there  is  no  such  thing  as  actual 
full  cash  market  value  of  property,  it 
becomes  difficult  from  the  very  beginning 
to  set  forth  a specific  interpretation.  Our 
first  thought  on  reading  this  was  that  we 
would  use  the  market  values  of  property  as 
established  during  the  most  recent  assess- 
ment, in  which  in  some  cases  would  be  as 
long  as  20  years  ago.  However,  as  further 
reading  of  the  proposed  amendment  will 
demonstrate,  this  is  an  impossibility.  The 
second  sentence  of  this  section  designates 
the  county  as  the  collector  of  the  tax  and 
mandates  that  they  distribute  the  money 
according  to  law  to  the  taxing  districts 


within  the  counties.  There  is  no  law  in  Pen- 
nsylvania which  sets  forth  a system  for 
apportionment  of  taxes  by  counties  to 
municipalities,  boroughs,  or  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  counties. 

Section  1 (b) 

The  limitation  provided  for  in  subdivision 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  ad  valorem  taxes  or 
special  assessments  to  pay  the  interests  and 
redemption  charges  on  any  indebtedness 
approved  by  the  voters  prior  to  the  time  this 
section  becomes  effective. 

interpretation  1 (b) 

Since  in  Pennsylvania  we  do  not  have  an 
initiative,  there  could  not  have  been  any 
interest  redemption  charges  on  any  indeb- 


tedness  approved  by  voters.  Therefore,  this 
section  is  totally  inapplicable  and  would 
have  no  application  since  the  voters  of 
Pennsylvania  do  not  approve  indebtedness 
by  ballot.  The  impact,  however,  would  be 
that  even  long-term  debt  to  pay  bond  issues 
for  public  buildings  would  no  longer  have  a 
basis  of  support  from  the  property  tax.  This 
in  all  likelihood  will  eliminate  the  ability  for 
school  districts  to  sell  future  bond  issues  or, 
at  a minimum,  reduce  the  credit  rating  of 
school  districts. 

Section  2(a) 

The  full  cash  value  is  defined  to  mean  the 
County  Assessors  valuation  of  real  property 
as  shown  on  the  1977-78  tax  bill  under 
'actual  cash  value,'  or  thereafter,  the 
appraised  value  of  real  property  when 
purchased,  newly  constructed,  or  a change 
in  ownership  has  occurred  after  the  1 977-78 
assessment.  All  real  property  not  already 
assessed  up  to  the  1977-78  tax  level  may  be 
reassessed  to  reflect  that  valuation. 

Interpretation  2(a) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections 
of  Proposition  XII  to  interpret  since  it  calls  for 
the  "full  cash  value"  to  be  defined  as  the 
value  shown  on  the  tax  bill.  We  have  sent 
for  and  received  all  tax  bills  in  Pennsylvania 
and  find  that  in  every  case  the  only  value 
shown  on  the  tax  bill  is  the  assessed  value.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  we  have  agreed  with 
other  organizations  doing  research  on  Pro- 
position XII  to  use  One  Percent  (1%)  of  the 
assessed  valuation  in  computing  the  proper- 
ty tax  available  under  Proposition  XII.  It  was 
also  on  this  basis  that  the  printout  showing 
an  Eighty-two  Percent  (82%)  reduction  in 
property  taxes  available  for  education  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  Proposition  XII 
was  generated. 

Section  2(b) 

The  Fair  Market  Value  base  may  reflect 
from  year  to  year  the  inflationary  rate  not  to 
exceed  Two  Percent  (2%)  for  any  given  year 
or  reduction  as  shown  in  the  consumer 
price  index  or  comparable  data  for  the  area 
under  taxing  jurisdiction. 

Intrepretation  2(b) 

This  section,  in  effect,  limits  the  growth 


and  the  full  cash  value  (assessed  value)  to  a 
maximum  of  Two  Percent  (2%)  per  year. 
When  you  consider  that  inflationary  costs  of 
residential  housing  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
increasing  at  a rate  of  Twelve  Percent  (12%) 
per  year  for  the  last  three  years  it  is  clear  that 
the  Two  Percent  (2%)  limit  will  mandate  that 
the  total  taxes  for  education  will,  in  fact, 
decrease  after  applying  inflation  on  a year- 
to-year  basis.  Therefore,  Proposition  XII  will 
produce  a continuous  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  real  estate  tax  money  available  as 
a portion  of  the  actual  market  value  of  the 
property  being  taxed. 

Section  3 

From  and  immediately  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Article/Amendment,  any 
changes  in  state  taxes  enacted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increasing  revenues  collected  pur- 
suant thereto,  whether  by  increased  rates  or 
changes  in  methods  6f  computation  or  new 
statutory  laws,  must  be  imposed  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly  passed  by  not  less  than  2/3  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two 
blouses  of  the  Legislature,  and  thereafter 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  at  the  next  general 
statewide  election  by  2/3  of  all  the  then 
registered  voters,  blowever,  under  this  Sec- 
tion, no  new  ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  pro- 
perty or  sales  or  transactions  on  the  sale  of 
real  property  may  be  imposed. 

Interpretation  3 

In  addition  to  changing  our  present  law 
for  enactment  of  taxes  from  a simple 
majority  of  the  legislature  to  a requirement 
for  a not  less  than  2/3  vote,  it  also  requires 
that  any  new  or  increased  taxes  be  submit- 
ted to  and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  requirement  is  that  at 
the  next  general  election  2/3  of  all  the 
registered  voters  would  approve  of  the  tax 
increase  that  was  already  enacted  by  a 2/3 
vote  of  the  Legislature. 

Section  4 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  any 
principal  residence  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth  over  the  age  of  65 
years,  may  not  be  exposed  for  sale  for  delin- 
quent real  estate  taxes  if  such  citizen 
reaches  the  age  of  65  years  during  the  year 


in  which  the  delinquency  arose.  Nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
any  taxing  district  from  assessing  a real 
estate  tax  in  accordance  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Article/Amendment  or  filing  a 
tax  lien  pursuant  thereto,  against  the  prin- ' 
cipal  residence  owned  by  such  citizen  over 
the  age  of  65. 

Interpretation  4 

Under  Section  4 anyone  over  age  65  will 
not  have  to  pay  a property  tax  and  the  only 
way  that  this  tax  might  be  collected  is  if  they 
attempt  to  sell  the  property  or  they  pass  on 
and  the  estate  passes  to  someone  under  age 
65.  In  effect,  it  permits  anyone  over  65, 
regardless  of  financial  condition,  to  no 
longer  pay  any  property  tax  whatsoever. 

Section  5 

Cities,  Counties,  Townships,  or  any  other 
taxing  district  may,  by  a 2/3  vote  of  the  then 
qualified  electors  of  such  district  impose 
such  special  taxes  within  such  district, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  real  property  or  a transaction  tax  or 
sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  real  property  within 
such  City,  County,  Township,  or  other  tax- 
ing district. 

Interpretation  5 

This  particular  section  requires  that  any  tax 
that  would  be  imposed  in  order  to  replace 
the  loss  of  the  property  tax  would  require  a 
2/3  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  dis- 
trict. "Qualified  electors"  is  interpreted  to 
mean  those  that  are  registered.  In  addition, 
this  section  also  not  only  eliminates  the 
ability  to  use  any  property  taxes  but  it  also 
adds  the  inability  to  increase  levies  on  the 
transaction  of  property  for  which  we  now 
generally  assess  a One  Perent  (1%)  tax  for 
school  district  purposes.  Section  5 then  ties 
together  with  Section  3 in  requiring  that  2/3 
of  the  Legislature  and  2/3  of  the  registered 
voters  vote  positively  to  pass  any  tax 
increase  or  new  taxes  once  the  property  tax 
has  been  eliminated. 

Section  6 

This  Article/Amendment  shall  take  effect  for 
the  tax  year  beginning  on  July  1 following 
the  passage  of  this  Amendment,  except  Sec- 
tion 3 and  4 of  the  Article/Amendment,  shall 
become  effective  immediately  upon  the 
passage  of  this  Article/Amendment. 

Interpretation  6 

Section  6 simply  sets  forth  that  the 
requirements  of  a 2/3  vote  for  tax  increases 
and  the  requirement  that  those  over  65  need 
not  pay  property  tax  would  go  into  effect 
immediately  and  the  rest  of  Proposition  XII 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  following 
tax  year. 

Section  7 

Five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Article/  . 
Amendment,  the  Secretary  of  this  Com-  , 
monwealth  shall  place  on  the  ballot  at  the  '■ 
next  general  statewide  election  the  ques-  \ 
tion  whether  or  not  the  People  of  this  Com-  : 
monwealth  desire  to  continue  the  provi-  j 
sions  of  this  Article/Amendment.  If  at  the  i 


general  election,  more  than  213  of  all  the 
then  registered  voters  vote  not  to  retain  this 
amendment,  then,  in  that  event,  after  this 
election  the  provisions  of  this  Article/ 
Amendment  shall  immediately  become  null 
and  void.  Otherwise,  the  provisions  of  this 
Article/Amendment  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Interpretation  7 

This  section  sets  forth  that,  in  order  to 
repeal  this  particular  Constitutional  section, 
it  would  require  a 2/3  vote  of  the  then 
registered  voters  five  years  after  implemen- 
tation. Therefore,  in  addition  to  eliminating 
any  ability  to  use  the  property  tax  or  to 


increase  other  taxes  to  replace  the  property 
tax,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  repeal 
the  amendment  in  that  2/3  of  the  registered 
voters  of  this  state  would  have  to  vote  to 
repeal  this  section  of  the  Constitution  and 
only  a majority  would  have  to  vote  to  repeal 
other  sections  of  the  same  Constitution. 

Section  8 

If  any  section,  part,  clause,  or  phrase 
thereof  is  for  any  reason  held  to  be  invalid 
or  unconstitutional,  the  remaining  sections 
shall  not  be  affected  but  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect.  If  any  Section  or  provisions 
of  the  now  existing  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 


this  Article/Amendment,  then,  in  that  event, 
this  Article/Amendment  (XII)  shall  super- 
sede. 

Interpretation  8 

In  effect,  this  savings  clause  allows  for 
any  federal  constitutional  questions  to  be 
answered  and  prohibits  any  state  constitu- 
tional questions  from  being  raised.  Since 
Article  XII  is  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution,  it  could  not  in  itself  be 
unconstitutional  relative  to  that  document 
but  could  be  found  unconstitutional  relative 
to  some  section  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  thinking  at  this  time  is  that  it  would  not 
be  found  unconstitutional  relative  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 


Local  Government 


Because  local  governments  depend  on 
the  property  tax  for  the  bulk  of  their 
financing,  any  legislation  pertaining  to 
property  taxes  would  be  of  interest  to 
them.  Several  organizations  in  Pen- 
nsylvania concerned  with  local  com- 
munities have  expressed  opinions  on  Pro- 
position 12  and  any  similar  legislation. 

Gerald  Godwin,  the  legislative  repesen- 
tative  for  both  the  Pennsylvania  Boroughs 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Township  Commissioners,  feels 
that  Pennsylvania  already  has  one  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  property  taxes  in  the 
nation.  He  feels  that  they  must  oppose  Pro- 
position 12  because  it  reduces  the  revenue 
available  to  the  political  subdivisions. 

In  an  article  in  the  September  1978 
issue  of  "PA  Township  News,"  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs  (DCA)  Secre- 
tary A.L.  Hydeman,  Jr.  noted  that  "cutting 
property  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  without  an 
alternative  method  of  taxing  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  local  services."  DCA 
has  established  a Tax  Reform  Task  Force  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  local  tax  structure  in  Pen- 
nsylvania. Proposition  12  is  one  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  come  under  scrutiny 
by  the  task  force.  They  hope  to  issue  their 
results  early  next  year. 

Another  local  government  related 
organization  that  has  formed  a committee 
to  study  Proposition  12  and  tax  reform 
measures  is  the  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Cities.  According  to  John  A.  Garner,  Jr.,  the 
League's  Legislative  Director,  a committee 
of  city  officials  will  review  their  present 
policy  on  such  measures  and  make  subse- 
quent recommendations  for  an  appropri- 
ate policy  on  tax  reform. 


ALIERNATIVES 


Proposition  12,  as  it  stands,  does  not 
provide  for  an  alternative  method  of  rais- 
ing the  lost  revenue.  This  causes  concern 
among  education  and  local  government 
groups  in  the  state  about  where  the  addi- 
tional monies  will  come  from.  They  would 
rather  see  legislators  concentrate  on 
measures  that  protect  their  vested 
interests  and,  at  the  same  tfme,  ease  the 
taxpayer's  burden. 

Sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  a tax- 
payers revolt  in  Pennsylvania,  government 
officials  are  reexamining  ail  pertinent  pro- 
posals. The  Pennsylvania  Economy  League, 
which  provides  research  and  advisory  ser- 
vices to  state  and  local  government,  has 
divided  these  proposals  into  three  catego- 
ries: tax  reform,  tax  limits,  and  expen- 
diture limits.  The  following  is  excerpted 
from  their  September  bulletin. 


In  general  tax  reform  bills  would  do 
nothing  to  limit  overall  taxation  but  rather 
seek  to  shift  tax  burdens  from  one  or  more 
groups  of  taxpayers  to  other  taxpayers. 
Emphasis  usually  is  on  reducing  real  estate 
taxes.  Among  these  are  proposals  to  permit 
or  require  local  governments  to  increase 
income  taxes  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  real  estate  taxes.  In  some 
cases,  in  order  to  avoid  eliminating  local 
taxes  on  business,  differential  assessment  of 
real  estate  by  use  classification  would  be 
permitted.  A constitutional  amendment 
would  be  required  to  permit  continued  taxa- 
tion of  business  real  estate  if  the  tax  were 


Modernization  of 
the  Property  Tax 
Assessment  System 


Tax  Reform 


Tax  Limiting 


Expenditure  Limiting 


discontinued  on  residential  property.  One 
proposal  would  also  substitute  higher  school 
subsidies  payable  through  increased  state 
taxes.  There  also  are  a number  of  bills  to  pro- 
vide miscellaneous  forms  of  property  tax 
relief  for  elderly  or  low  income  taxpayers. 

Legislative  tax  limiting  proposals 
introduced  to  date  are  also  limited  in  their 
impact  on  total  state- local  government 
finance.  One  proposal  would  limit  real  estate 
taxes  to  one  percent  of  assessed  valuation 
but  with  authority  to  increase  this  annually 
to  two  percent.  Two  other  proposals  would 
apply  only  to  school  districts  and  would  limit 
the  annual  increases  in  school  tax  levies. 


subject  to  a voter  referendum  in  order  to  go 
higher.  These  proposals  would  have  no 
direct  effect  on  state  taxes  or  spending.  They 
might,  however,  result  in  political  pressures 
to  increase  the  state  share  of  state- local 
taxes  without  any  net  reduction  in  total  tax 
burdens. 

The  third  group  of  proposals  would  limit 
spending  rather  than  taxes  with  spending 
increases  measured  against  changes  in  per 
capita  personal  income.  The  one  proposal,  a 
constitutional  amendment,  would  apply  to 
both  state  and  local  spending;  the  other  pro- 
posal would,  by  statute,  limit  state  spending 
only. 


In  addition,  there  is  a package  of  bills 
currently  in  the  Senate  that  deals  with  the 
modernization  of  Pennsylvania's  property 
tax  assessment  system.  Mr  Garner,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities,  explains 
what  the  bills  pertain  to. 

This  package  of  bills  currently  in  the 
Senate  (S.B.494,  498,  500,  508,  510,  & 883) 
proposes  to  provide,  at  the  county  level, 
new  assessment  tools  which  will  give 
citizens  a more  equitable  property  tax. 
Specificially,  Senate  Bill  510  and  494  pro- 
pose to  establish  a uniform  tax  assessment 
rate  of  100%  of  actual  value.  The  taxpayer  is 
offered  protection  under  this  proposal 
because  the  amount  of  taxes  which  may  be 
collected  during  the  first  year  of  a re-assess- 
ment is  limited  to  10%  over  the  prior  year's 


rate.  During  the  second  and  third  years,  the 
amount  collected  may  not  be  more  than  5% 
greater  than  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  levy 
on  such  properties  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Senate  Bill  510  and  494  also  establish  the 
provision  that  every  municipality  shall  initi- 
ate a permit  system  or  complete  a form  fur- 
nished by  the  county  to  maintain  up-to- 
date  assessment  records. 

The  other  bills  in  this  package  would  ; 
allow  the  State  Tax  Equalization  Board  to  , 
provide  training  and  certification  for  i 
accessors,  develop  standards  and  tests  for 
certifying  re-evaluation  companies  and  their 
employees,  and  provide  the  power  to  order 
a re-assessment  of  a county  on  the  assess- 
ments that  are  no  longer  fair  and  equitable. 


A LOOK  AT 
CALIFORNIA 


For  Pennsylvanians,  a proposal  such  as 
Proposition  13  might  not  provide  the  relief 
they  are  hoping  for.  Since  it  all  started  with 
California,  it  might  be  helpful  to  make  some 
comparisons  between  the  two  states. 

Pennsylvania  does  not  have  the  initiative 
process  for  putting  a matter  for  vote  on  the 
ballot.  Californians,  with  enough  signatures 
on  a petition,  can  put  a question  on  the 
ballot  for  their  next  general  election.  In 
Pennsylvania,  an  amendment  must  be  given 
sufficient  publicity,  so  it  must  be  passed 
three  months  before  a general  election. 


There  is  no  uniform  statewide  assessment 
procedure  in  Pennsylvania;  some  properties 
are  reassessed  more  frequently  than  others. 
In  some  cases,  the  most  recent  assessment 
was  20  years  ago.  California  has  a com- 
puterized assessment  method  that  makes 
frequent  reassessments  possible.  Because 
California  has  experienced  a rapid  rise  in 
property  values,  these  frequent  improved 
reassessments  are  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  property  values  in  Pennsylvania  have 
not  made  a comparable  climb. 

In  both  California  and  Pennsylvania,  the 


property  tax  supplies  part  of  the  income  of 
the  school  districts  and  local  government 
units.  On  the  whole,  however,  California 
relies  more  heavily  on  the  property  tax  than 
Pennsylvania  does.  The  emphasis  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  on  the  occupational  and  personal 
income  tax. 


REACTION  IN  OTHER  STATES 


There  has  been  nationwide  reaction  to 
California's  Proposition  13,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  similar  tax  cutting  measures  in 
other  states.  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Nevada 
had  Proposition  13  look-alikes  on  their 
November  ballots.  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
Michigan  have  measures  that  would  limit 
revenues  or  spending. 

In  Massachusetts,  an  initiative  that 
would  authorize  differential  tax  rates, 
making  residential  tax  rates  lower  than 


commercial  rates,  has  been  getting  a lot  of 
attention.  It  has  the  backing  of  liberal  labor 
and  community  groups  that  opposed  Pro- 
position 13  in  California. 

New  Jersey  has  already  adopted  a 
measure  that  places  a ceiling  on  state 
spending.  The  growth  of  each  year's 
expenditures  cannot  be  higher  than  the 
growth  in  per  capita  income.  There  are 
also  provisions  for  any  emergency  spend- 
ing that  becomes  necessary. 


In  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  journal, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  noted 
that  if  taxpayers  revolts  spread  to  other 
states,  "the  impact  on  the  nation's 
economy  and  the  federal  budget  could 
become  significant."  Unless  the  state's  tax 
cuts  are  "at  least  twice  as  large"  as  the  cuts 
in  spending,  "the  net  effect  is  likely  to  be  a 
slowdown  in  economic  activity  and 
employment  growth." 


WHAT’S  IN  THE  FUTURE 


Legislative  action  on  Proposition  12  is  at  a 
standstill  until  the  Genera!  Assembly  recon- 
venes in  January.  At  that  same  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  all  eyes  and  ears  will  be  on  the  new 
governor  to  ascertain  his  feelings  on  such 
legislation. 

While  activity  in  Harrisburg  is  temporarily 


halted,  the  proponents  of  Proposition  12  are 
still  very  busy.  They  are  engaged  in  gaining 
statewide  support  for  their  proposition. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  taxpayers 
revolt  movement  is  now  a nationwide 
phenomenon.  It  is  an  issue  whose  time  has 
definitely  come.  Rep.  McClatchy,  who 


introduced  Proposition  12  in  the  legislature, 
feels  that  it's  about  time  people  scream 
about  taxes  and  spending.  Government  offi- 
cials need  to  take  all  sides  into  consideration, 
and  not  react  in  haste  to  the  current  trend. 
What  works  in  one  state  may  not  work  in 
another. 
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Sarah  Hollis  Andrews  stars  as  Mary  Lennox,  the  young  protagonist 
in  the  seven-part  dramatization  of  "The  Secret  Garden."  (Photo 
Courtesy  of  WQED.) 


A rude  little  girl  changes  her  ways  and  brings 
love  to  a bitter,  dark  household  in  "The  Secret 
Garden,"  a seven-part  dramatization  of  the  well- 
loved children's  classic  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
beginning  Sunday,  December  9 on  public  televi- 
sion's family  drama  series.  Once  Upon  a Classic. 
(Check  local  listings.) 

Once  Upon  a Classic  is  presented  on  PBS  by 
WQED/Pittsburgh  with  a grant  from  McDonald's 
Local  Restaurants  Association.  Bill  Bixby  is  the 
series'  host. 

After  her  parents  die  in  a cholera  epidemic  in 
India,  Mary  Lennox  is  sent  to  live  in  her  uncle's 
lonely  house,  Misselthwaite  Manor,  on  the 
Yorkshire  moors  in  England.  Embittered  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  the  uncle,  Mr.  Craven,  shuns  his 


home  and  spends  his  time  traveling,  leaving  Mary 
in  the  care  of  servants. 

The  girl  is  used  to  having  her  own  way  and  is 
arrogant  and  rude,  expecting  the  servants  to  wait 
on  her  hand  and  foot.  Misselthwaite  is  a boring 
place,  even  for  a disagreeable  little  girl  and  Mary 
entertains  herself  by  exploring  the  vast  grounds 
and  gardens.  It  is  Martha,  the  servant  who  cares  for 
Mary,  who  first  tells  her  about  the  walled-in 
garden,  which  has  been  locked  and  forgotten  for 
ten  years  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Craven.  Mary 
becomes  obsessed  with  finding  it. 

She  finds  an  ornate  key  and  then  painstakingly 
searches  for  the  garden  door.  It  is  a heartwarming 
scene  when  Mary  discovers  the  door  under  years 
of  ivy  growth.  She  pushes  it  open  and  cries,  "I  am 
standing  inside  the  secret  garden.  How  still  it  is... I 
am  the  first  person  that  has  spoken  in  here  for  ten 
years!" 

Mary  works  evey  day  in  her  hidden  garden  and 
the  garden,  in  turn,  works  its  magic  on  Mary.  The 
girl  finds  a good  friend,  Martha's  brother  Dickon, 
who  brings  her  flower  seeds  and  gardening  tools. 

One  night,  Mary  hears  someone  crying  in  the 
lonely  house  and  discovers  Colin  Craven,  her 
cousin.  Colin,  only  an  infant  when  his  mother  died, 
is  even  more  spoiled  that  Mary  was.  His  father  has 
a hunched  back  and  Colin  believes  he  has  the  same 
affliction.  Because  the  boy  thinks  he's  deformed, 
he  cannot  bear  for  people  to  look  at  him  and  has 
kept  himself  bedridden  for  years.  Mary  soon  con- 
vinces Colin  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  him 
and  it  is  not  long  before  she  brings  her  cousin  out- 
side to  work  in  the  garden  with  her  and  Dickon.  In 
the  course  of  bringing  the  garden  back  to  life,  Mary 
and  Dickon  bring  Colin  back  to  life.  Each  day,  the 
boy  grows  stronger.  When  Mr.  Craven  returns  to 
Misselthwaite  Manor,  he  finds  his  son  healthy,  hap- 
py and  normal,  and  the  long-neglected  garden 
alive,  as  his  wife  would  have  wanted. 


The  Smithsonian  Institution's  unmatched  col- 
lection of  aircraft  and  spacecraft  in  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  serves  as 
the  inspiration  for  A Place  of  Dreams,  a one-hour 
special  hosted  by  Cliff  Robertson  which  illustrates 
mankind's  persistent  fascination  with  what  was 
once  a dream  — flight. 

A Place  of  Dreams  will  be  broadcast  Wednes- 
day, December  13  on  most  PPTN  member  stations 
(Check  local  listings). 

Utilizing  vintage  photographs,  early  newsfilm  of 
flight's  pioneers,  displays  from  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum's  many  exhibit  halls,  and  close-up 
examinations  of  the  museum's  collection  of  aircraft 
and  spacecraft,  A Place  of  Dreams  is  at  once  a 
history  of  modern  flight  and  a celebration  of  the 
remarkable  building  which  houes  the  machines 
which  made  the  dreams  of  independent  men  and 
women  possible. 

Host  Clift  Robertson,  himself  a pilot  and  aircraft 
owner  in  addition  to  being  an  actor  and  director, 
describes  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  as  "a 
building  to  celebrate  human  flight  almost  as 
spacious  as  the  sky  itself." 


Cliff  Robertson  narrates  A Place  of  Dreams,  the  one-hour  special 
that  looks  at  the  history  of  modern  flight  through  the  exhibits  and 
personalities  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  (Photo  Cour- 
tesy of  C.  Brownie  Harris.) 


Hedda 


Glenda  Jackson's  Oscar-nominated  perfor- 
mance as  "Hedda,"  a film  version  of  "Hedda 
Gabler,"  Henrik  Ibsen's  classic  tale  of  dominance, 
duplicity  and  death,  has  been  added  to  the  PBS 
Cinema  Showcase  lineup.  "Hedda"  can  be  seen 
Tuesday,  December  26  on  most  PPTN  member  sta- 
tions (Gheck  local  listing). 

An  adaptation  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany production  in  which  Glenda  Jackson 
electrified  audiences  in  Los  Angeles  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1975,  "Hedda"  is  one  of  Ibsen's  most 
enigmatic  heroines.  Is  she  meant  to  be  a mad 
shrew,  or  simply  more  brilliant  than  anyone  around 
her?  Is  she  a disillusioned  housewife,  or  a sardonic 
wit  who  sees  the  hopelessness  of  middle  class  life? 
Does  she  despise  her  scholarly  husband,  or  act 
against  him  because  of  her  repressed  sexuality? 
These  are  questions  that  have  puzzled 
theatergoers  for  decades. 

Clive  Barnes,  reviewing  Jackson's  stage 
appearance,  described  her  portrayal  as  "unforget- 
table...A merciless  yet  beautiful  performance, 
reaching  its  terrible  and  great  climax  in  paroxysms 
of  pure  triumph." 


Glenda  Jackson  stars  in  the  title  role  of  "Hedda,"  which  is  based  on 
Henrik  Ibsen's  enigmatic  play  about  a woman  who  is  either  mad  or 
more  brilliant  than  everyone  around  her.  (Photo  Courtesy  of  PBS). 
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The  legend  of  King  Arthur's  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  turns  into  a 
zany  comedy  on  the  movie  presentation  of  "Monty  Python  and 
the  Holy  Grail."  (Photo  Courtesy  of  KCET.) 


The  lovable  zanies  of  "Monty  Python's  Flying 
Circus"  zoom  into  view  once  again  when  PBS 
Cinema  Showcase  screens  their  first  full-length 


feature  motion  picture,  "Monty  Python  and  the 
Holy  Grail,"  on  Tuesday,  December  5,  on  most 
PPTN  member  stations  (Check  local  listings). 

A British  production,  released  in  1975,  the  90- 
minute  film  is  a totally  absurd  bastardization  of  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur,  distorted  and  fabricated  in 
typically  outrageous  fashion.  Humor,  written  and 
performed  by  the  comedy  troupe  (Graham  Chap- 
man, John  Cleese,  Terry  Gilliam,  Eric  Idle,  Terry 
Jones,  Michael  Palin),  runs  the  gamut  from  broad 
sight  gags  to  sophisticated  verbal  exchanges! 
guaranteeing  laughs  for  virtually  everyone. 

Reviews  of  the  film  were  unanimously 
praiseworthy:  'Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail'  i; 
a marvelously  particular  kind  of  lunatic  endeavor | 
wrote  Vincent  Canby  in  the  New  York  Times.  "Il 
manages  to  send  up  the  legend,  courtly  love 
fidelity,  bravery  costume  movies,  movie  violence 
and  ornithology."  "A  cheerfully  loused-up  versior 
of  King  Arthur's  Grail  hunt,"  wrote  Penelope  Gilliatl 
in  the  New  Yorker.  "Recklessly  funny  and  some- 
times a matter  of  comic  genius,  a triumph  of  erran- 
cy and  muddle."  "As  funny  as  a movie  can  get,' 
agreed  Richard  Schickel  in  Time. 
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